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TO THE EARL OF RADNOR. 



Mt Lord, 

Though I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance, I take the liberty of dedicating the fol- 
lowing Letters to your Lordship, knowing enough of 
your character to convince me that there is not an 
honester man in Parliament, one more liberal, or 
more firmly attached to our Constitution of King, 
Lords, and Commons, at the same time none more 
anxious for those Reforms without which this country 
must soon sink into degradation, and may possibly 
be exposed to the dreadful calamity of Civil War and 
Revolution. 

I have the honour to be. 

With esteem and respect. 

My Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

GEO. COCKBURN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Letters were written before the late 
change in the Aclministration, and were then ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Wellington as Premier. Two 
of them are now addressed to Earl Grey, as he holds 
thatoffice,— one to theMinister for Foreign Affp^irs, — 
one (being on Military matters) to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as the best judge of whatever concerns the 
Army,— one (on Ireland) to Lord Anglesea,— and the 
sixth to the gentry and people of England and Ireland. 

It is far from the Author's intention to use disre- 
spectful or harsh language, but in writing on such 
subjects as he has undertaken, strong language must 
ocosisdonally occur. 

So far as blame or admonition goes, the Letters were 
intended for our late Ministers ; and whether the pre- 
sent require advice or will deserve blame, remains to 
be seen. They have an ai*duous task before them, 
and many difficulties to encounter. The state of 
Europe, and indeed of the whole world, is critical, 
and that of England and Ireland particularly so* 
Great allowances should be made towards men who 
bave had the courage to undertake the management 
of the State at such a crisis ; and one can scarcely 
conceive any motive for doing so, hut the wish of ren- 
dering important service to Hhq country. Their re- 
sponsibility is great, and in the vario\^ reforms that 
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must come before Parliament, it will be very diffiiGult 
to overcome prejudice and private interest " Verily 
Ministers are not on a bed of roses ;** but, if they 
are honest and in earnest (as I tinist they are), they 
will be supported by the country ; if they are not, 
their reign will be short, and they will have to retire 
under the contempt of the nation, despised and de- 
graded. All I shall add is, ^^ God grant that this may 
not be the case." Whenever I mention the word 
Government, I beg to be distinctly understood. 

The modem term Government, as applied to Mi- 
nisters, is incorrect. The Government of England 
consists of the King and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Ministers are not the Government, but 
the servants of the King and the Public. We all know 
that the First Lord of the Treasury has great power, 
and that the Cabinet Minister have a share of patro- 
nage. But the King can change any or all ^ or even 
the Aristocracy could make their situation very uncom- 
fortable ; or they could resign ; and therefore they are 
not the Government, but the instruments for carrying 
it on. And (wishing to call things by their right 
names) I do not call Ministers the Government, or 
allow them to be such, though I know they are the 
instruments for carrying it on, and have it in their 
power to do much good or great evil. 

Though five of these Letters are addressed to Mi- 
nisters, they are fully as much intended for the pub- 
lic, and being certain that the shorter a pamphlet is, 
the more likely it is to be read, I have endeavoured 
to be as concise as possible. 

I could have enlai^ed on many of the subjects I 
treat of, but thought brevity best, where the outlines 
of abuses are suflGiciently pointed out. 
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I fear not only many individuals, but some bodies, 
would be ready to burn me alive, if they could, for 
many of my sentiments. I beg to assure them that 
it is not in my nature to be guilty of injustice, or even 
of incivility, to any one, and I forgive them before- 
hand. I have, and can have, no other object than the 
good and prosperity of our common country. I prefer 
limited Monarchy, and two Houses of Parliament, to 
all other Governments ; and all my reading and expe- 
rience makes me hostile to a genuine republican go- 
vemment^ as being composed of many tyrants, and if I 
must have despotism, I prefer that of one. I do not 
call the United States a republican, but a rational 
Government, with a President or elective King, 
though not so in name,* and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and having, as they ought to have in so large 
a state, local jurisdictions of government and repre- 
sentation. 

The Clergy, however, will not give me any quar- 
ter ; but I beg of them to ask themselves the follow- 
ing question, " Will it hot be better for us to keep 
what we have during our lives, — ^which, after all, is 
all that Church lands or tithes can give, and see 
our country once more great and happy, — than to 
run the risk of revolution, and in that case the cer- 
tainty of our losing all ?*' And ajs to the future, they 
will see in the Fifth Letter that I am not unfKendly 
to them. 

But reducing the Irish Bishops at the deaths of 
the present to five will be considered an, unpardon- 

* I prefer an hereditary one, particularly one with a fairly-elected House of Com. 
mona. The wholesome check of refiismg supply, or the Mutiny Act, must ever keep him 
in bounds. 
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able crime ; and yet how can rational men believe 
that the Irish Protestant Church establishment, for 
at most one million of souls, can long continue in a 
country having nearly seven millions of a dijSerent 
religion ; and surely five Bishops are enough for one 
million of Protestants. 

At all events, as our soldiers say, when tried by 
oourts-martial, " Pray, Gentlemen, be merciful." 

G. C. 

Ist January, 1831. 



LETTER FIRST. 



ON THE DOMESTIC AND INTERNAL STATE OF 
ENGLAND. 



TO EARL GREY. 

'< Timely reform and retrenchment may save the country; vrkhoat it the greatness 
and prosperity of England will soon pass away/' 

My Loed, 

Truth requires me to say, that England never was more 
critically situated, internally and externally, than at present ; 
and nothing can extricate her, or put her in the proud and 
prosperous state she ought to hold, but Reform or Revolution. 

Reform will be opposed by a powerful and interested aristo- 
cracy, who, not satisfied with their lands and property, and legiti* 
mate situations in the State, have, in too many instances^ uncon- 
stitutionally invaded the rights of the people, as to the return 
of their representatives in the House of Commons, and have 
moreover taken to themselves an undue share of all public em- 
ployments, by quartering sons, brothers, and dependants, out of 
all proportion, on the public. There will be other great interests 
opposed to any Reform ; you however stand pledged at least to 
€ome reform^ and I believe you are a man who will not break 
your word. But the aristocracy, and the numerous dependants 
on the present system, backed by the clergy, and by loan peo- 
ple and frightened fundholders, will, I fear, pertinaciously ad- 
here to the Jesuit maxim, tutti o nienfe. And as to Revolu- 
tion, it is a sad remedy, often worse than the disease, at least to 
the present race and those who encounter such a calamity. 

It would be an imposition, and disgraceful to use the senti- 
ments and words of others, thinking to pass them for my own ; 
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but when accompanied with the acknowledgment, the case is 
quite difFerent, and even proper , and thus I shall begin with 
a quotation from Junius, viz. 

^^ The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon the 
administration of its government, that to be acquainted with the 
merit of a ministry, we need only observe the condition of the 
people. If we see them obedient to the laws, prosperous in 
their industry, united at home, and respected abroad, we may 
reasonably presume that their affairs are conducted by men of 
experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, we see an 
universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay of 
trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, and a total loss of 
respect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, with- 
out hesitation, that the government of that country is weak, 
distracted, and corrupt." 

When I see the struggles making against the present state 
of things, and when I behold the industry of the people, the 
high state of cultivation, and the beauty of this still great and 
rich country, I exclaim. What a pity that the aristocracy seem to 
have adopted the Jesuit motto !* That as a nation we cannot take 
* our station in Europe, or go to war, and that, short of downright 
insult, we must submit, — and as to our domestic concerns, are 
actually standing on a volcano. 

Lord Chatham and Fox declared in Parliament, that the 
measures of the legislature might be so bad as to justify resis- 
tance. Sidney, Locke, and Sir G. Saville, held the same doc- 
trine ; and it certainly is not out of place to mention the opinions 
of a very able man, Watson, bishop of Llandaff, viz. " That 
seasonable reforms may be accomplished without danger ; but 
a resistance to reformation usually ends in a revolution." In 
truth, my Lord, palliatives will not cure great national evils ; 
and we seem to be pretty much in the state of Rome as de- 
scribed by Livy in his Introduction. I have not the history 

* When it was proposed to suppress the Jesuits in Pope Ganganelle*s time. They 
had a meeting in their college at Rome^ Father Ricci in the chair. After a long con- 
ference, some proposed concessions from the order as the only hope left. Ricci got np^ 
stamped the floor^ and thumped the table, and in a rage cried ovt, << Non, son, tntti o 
niente." 



at handy but the words are nearly, and the substance exactly, 
as follows : 

** The country was in that perilous state, that every one saw 
the absolute necessity of change, yet no one could propose a 
remedy which would not be objected to.*^ 

It would make this letter too long were I to go far back into 
English History. Suffice it to remind you, that the Revolution 
was made by the aristocracy and not by the people, and hence 
there has been a continued struggle between the crown, the 
people, and the aristocracy; and the latter have, unfortunately, 
I may say, conquered both. In April 1780, the Commons 
passed the famous resolution, ^* That it is necessary to declare 
that the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished/^ Had I been a member of the 
Honourable House, I should have moved an amendment, viz. 
to leave out the word Crown, and insert in its place aristocracy, 
which would have been the truth. 

In considering our internal or domestic state, I divide my 
subjects as follows, into sections ;— 

!«/, The Law. 2d, The Com Laws. 3d, The Poor Laws. 
4f A, The Monetory System. Bth^ Reform of Parliament 

As a sort of avant propos, it seems not irrelevant to describe 
England as a French gentleman did to me, viz. " The richest 
country in the world, yet with more poverty than any in Eu- 
rope.'' (He had never seen Ireland.) " You have,'' said he, 
** a gentry and people, many of whom are for honesty, high 
mind, benevolence, and sound principles, an honour to human 
nature ; and yet you could turn out a more atrocious and exe- 
crable set of rogues and vagabonds, (murderers included,) than 
any other country on earth. 

" You have more religion, and more freethinking, — ^more jus- 
tice, and more injustice, — ^more education, and more brutal ig- 
norance,-^more good laws, and more bad ones, — more sound, 
morale^ and infinitely more profligacy and vice, — more liberty, 
and more despotism than any other country, — ^in short, Eng- 
land is all contradiction.'" 

I would ask, is not this a true picture ? Is this England ? 
Was it always so ? — and this obliges us to bear in mind that 
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excessive taxation bas so demoralized all ranks, that so lon^ 
as the debt, the taxes, and the paper money exist, moral reform is 
impossible ; and to quote Dr. Watson, bishop of LlandaiF again, 
" The inordinate love of wealth, rank, and personal distinction, 
which prevails so universally, causes an abominable abandon- 
ment of public probity, and leaves us but little hope."" 

Sect. I.— THE LAW, 

The Zau^-^Criminal, Civil, (including equity) and Ecclesias- 
tical, with its legaliased absurdities, requires radical reform. — As 
to the first, there is not in any country so bloody and yet so 
inefficient a code ; and our boasted trial by Jury is by no means 
perfect. I give Sir R. Peel great credit for what he has done, 
but it is useless to prop and try to keep up a rotten code which 
ought to be abrogated entirely. Each branch should under- 
go its separate reform. As to the criminal, perhaps no man 
could do it better than Sir Robert ; the Home Office has given 
him much experience ; and he could command the best legal as- 
sistance ; but he should not attempt to continue the present laws. 
An entire new code ought to be prepared, deliberately con- 
sidered, arid not hurried, — ^and after being approved, my enact- 
ment would be that, from and after a certain day, the entire 
criminal law of England, Ireland, and Scotland, should cease and 
determine, and from the same moment the new code to be the 
criminal law of the United Kingdoms. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that this would be a much easier task than is 
generally supposed; and I venture to declare that I could 
myself,* from my experience as a Grand Juror, Member of 

* I got acquainted with one of the Judges about two yean ago at Harrowgate; anc^ 
in a morning's walk, mentioned the outline of my plan of Beform in the criminal law— 
The next day he said to me, '*I have been considering your reform, and I will tell you 
what I think of it. We sit down to dinner about 90 every day, composed of educated 
persons from England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and if you would get up after the ladies 
leave us and state your plan, I have no doubt -^hat of the iUly gentlemen present, you 
would have all with you — except lawyers ; but the lawyers and attorneys will be all 
agEunst you." 

I hope he was mistaken, for there are many liberal men at the Bar ; and though attorneys 
might oppose cheap law^there is not much to be gained in the criminal courts. But 
there is aik esprit de corps in all professions ; and as the church would certainly put a lay- 
man, who dared to meddle with them, into the Inquisition, if they had <me^-^-BO I be- 
lieve the law gentlemen will oppose any improvement which does not originate with 
themselves. 



Courts Martial, and Justice of the Peace, from having studied 
the Frederick, the Tuscan, the Napoleon, and other criminal 
codes, give one in six months, which I have not the slightest 
doubt would be approved by eveiy Grand Jury in the kingdom ; 
and I even believe would extract the unwilling consent of the 
Bar; though I fear a certain prejudice would incline many 
gentlemen of the law,* from the Judge to the Attorney's 
derk (and some of them for obvious reasons), to stick to the 
fid rubbish. The magistrates and even judges are perpetually 
perplexed by laws so uncertain and of such ambiguous phraseo- 
logy as ours, and which so often present the greatest contradic- 
tion and confogion,f 

Asto the Civil and EcclesiasticcU Augean stable ; for me to 
attempt to meddle with it would be ridiculous ; but there can be 
no doubt that such men as the present Chancellor, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Sugden, and many others, could, if they chose, (and I see no 
reason to doubt their choosing, if allowed,) correct the numer- 
ous abuses, delays, and dreadful expenses of these branches, in- 
cluding equity, which in fact put justice nearly out of the reach 
g£ the opulent, and shut the door entirely against the poor sui- 
tor.j: I believe it was proved before a committee that there was 
40 millions of the money of suitors impounded in Chancery, and 
in many cases such were the delays, that the parties, and even 
their heirs, had been loxig dead, and qnany of the suits abandoned 
nztd forgotten. 

One thing however is of such importance and can be so easily 
remedied, that I shall submit my opinion to your Lordship. 
And first allow me.to state as to Ireland, — and I presume it is 
much the same in England : We have 32 Counties and two ' 
Cities, with four Quarter Sessions a year in each, which give 

* If we ore to belieTe PtrliaafiUtury Rfiporto, the present Chancellor stated, tbat, 
there was a combinatioii amongst the Attorneys against him, on accoont of his en- 
deayonrs to ^ve ns cheap Uw. 

-f- I have been assured that acts (7 Parliament are paid for by the number of words, 
and are prepared by certain Cterks for what is called form sidke, before being submitted 
to a Crown Lawyer. If this is true, no wonder acts are so confused as to require 
others to explain and amend them. It is the interest of the Clerks ^to make them long 
iod confused, verbose and unintelligible. 

$ In the kwB of Eqgiaiid there en liboot ISO laws by which a man may be haaged, 
but not one by which he can obtain justice for nothing.— Paul CliffmU 



136 Sessions in the year ; — and at each, on an average, there are 
600 civil Bills entered for the assistant Barrister to dispose of — 
that is 81,600 causes and 18,400 smaller suits tried at Courts 
of Conscience and Manor Courts — nearly a hundred thousand 
causes a year. 

To be charitable, I will suppose 40 thousand of them to arise 
from obstinacy, passion, or what we in Ireland call con-/»*a-ry 
people, and no actual dishonesty on either side. Well we have 
60 thousand civil Bills left : there must be a plaintiff and defend- 
ant to each, i. e. 120 thousand people y and, to be still charitable 
and fair, we will suppose, as we must do, that one half are re- 
sisting fair demands, and the other half endeavouring to enforce 
unjust ones. The result gives us 60 thousand vagabonds en- 
deavouring to cheat each other, and this, remember, happens every 
year: — but after all, such suits cannot be better or cheaper tried 
than at Quarter Sessions. This, with other experience, convinces 
me, that though few men indeed can be trusted with power, still 
the mass of mankind require the iron hand of the law to restrain 
and govern them. 

I come now to a more important matter. Suppose a trades- 
man to have a demand of L.25 against another person ;-^I shall 
not enter into the point of which is right or which is wrong, it 
may be either, but as the law stands, the plaintifTs attorney has 
no alternative but to proceed by latitat or mbpama^ and bring 
the action at the assizes, or in one of the law courts in Westmin- 
ster or Dublin. I will suppose the person sued allows twenty 
pounds to be due ; — ^he tenders it and is refused : — thus the dis- 
pute is in fact reduced to L.5 ; and yet in this country, where we 
are insulted by being told our laws are the envy and admiration 
of surrounding nations, itwill cost L.60, or possiblyL.lOO, to have 
this trifle settled. It is true some attorneys encourage such suits ; 
for self-interest makes them blind to the defects of a system by 
which they flourish ; but there are also many very honest at- 
torneys — I could name several — and more than one have advised 
me thus. If a man was to demand your coat and threaten to 
file a bill against you for it, — give it to him ; or if a man de- 
manded L.30, and though you had the clearest evidence that it 
was a gross imposition, (unless to resist sv^h roguery) pay the 



money ; for if you go to law, in any event it will cost you that 
sum ; but there may be false evidencey* a prejudiced jury, and 
other circumstances, which will possibly cost you L.IOO. 

Now, my Lord, — Reminding you that where there is the 
will there is, nine times in ten^ the way, — I will tell you how 
to remedy this evil at once, and I hope you will do it. 

Magistrates in petty sessions, (or I believe a single magi- 
strate, though, where I live we prefer hearing such matters in 
session,) can, in all cases of wages, determine as far as five pounds, 
and costs do not exceed two shillings. Five pounds is a great 
object to a poor man, quite as much as to a shopkeeper or 
other person ; — the law is a good one, for without it there would 
be loss of time, expenses, and the possibility of the man starving 

* Early in life I had the misfortime to he engaged in a suit which was alternately 
in law and in equity. My ftidier had carried it on ; and I was bat ten years old when he 
died. His executor, and my guardian, (a worthy man) was afraid of my fiither*s Attor. 
ney, who managed the suit to his death ; for he was not in the highest repute, particu- 
larly as to his hills of cost,— but of his ability there was no doubt From the time of 
his dismissal, the suit was strangely bungled and mismanaged ; and in the end, after en- 
ormous expense and years of litigation, I lost it. 

Several years after, being introduced to the said Attorney, he said to me, **0, Mr. 
Cockbum, I was sorry you lost your suit ; had I been continued as the conductor yon would 
faaye gained it." I answered, I think moat likely, for the law and the ftcts were clearly 
with me, but all was lost and thrown away by gross mismanagement. " No," answered he, 
*^ not by that alone, though there was enough of it, but by gross perjury. Had I been the 
Attorney, I would have produced six to one against them. I never did nor would," said he^ 
<< for any money resort to this, unless the opposite party had recourse to it first ; hut then, 
indeed, whenever I have been so attacked, I always brought three to one against them." 
Possibly he was in joke — but though I could not get a second trial, when I came to the 
management, I found out undoubted evidence which would have proved the perjury used 
against me. My opponent at the trial, and a noble Lord concerned,- have been many 
years dead. I most fully acquit them of the slightest participaii<m in the perjury, but as 
they both died without any children, I thbk they ought (and particularly the Lord) to 
have left me handsome legacies. 

There were some other drcumstanoes which I shall not now mention, as it is a by« 
gone affidr, and as the gmtleman with whom I had the suit paid me ten thousand pounds 
—partly I believe from honest and honourable feeling, and partly policy ; for he might 
have been hng annoyed and kept in litigation ; and indeed I would not have relinquished 
the contest, but fat the tremendous expenses of law. 

Suffice it to say, the decision was treated by Serjeant Hill, Serjeant Adair, and, I 
^hink, Mr. Scott, now Lord Eldon, and also by some of the best lawyers at the Irish bar, 

as a most one. When all was over, my antagonist, against whom I never had 

any personal ill-will, told me that almost every opinion he took in England was against 
him. 

From first to hst, I was minus at least L.50,006 by this misfortune. 
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before his cause could be determined, even at quarter sessions. 
And why not extend this jurisdiction in petty sessions to all 
debts or demands as far as five pounds, or even ten (particular- 
ly if an appeal to quarter sessions is reserved), and to enact 
that all such must be tried at petty sessions, for otherwise it 
would be useless. Next, that all debts and demands, from ten 
pounds to one hundred, must be tried by the barrister, bench, 
and a jury at quarter sessions, and costs to be limited from one 
to ten pounds, according to circumstances, or sum in dispute, 
and no appeal from this decision, unless on a point of law re- 
served ; and of course not to permit any civil action to be 
brought at assizes or any other court, unless the demand ex- 
ceeded one hundred pounds. The appointment of assistant 
barristers in Ireland, gives great patronage to ministers, but it 
is only just to observe, the appointments have been in most 
cases fair ones, and very proper men. 

I would also enact, that no debt under two pounds, wages 
excepted, should be recoverable by any process; then we 
should have ready money dealings for so far, or character 
would have that weight which it ought to have in society. 
This proposal may at first surprise — but it would be of the 
greatest benefit. Thus, my lord, you can have a practicable 
and simple improvement at once. 

I now come to a very important part of my subject.-^- 

The bankrupt and insolvent laws — a mass of absurdity, by 
which almost every creditor is de&auded. 

It would be better to abolish all arrest for debt. There are 
but three sorts of debts. — 1st, sums of money lent ; and no 
man lends such without bond, mortgage, or security. 2d. Ten- 
ants to landlords; the latter have remedy enough, they can 
distrain or eject. The 3d, Book debts or civil contracts with 
tradesmen and the like, or with any one. Now, if arrest were 
abolished, these people would take care whom they trusted ; 
character would have its due weight, or we should have more 
ready money dealings, — and why not ? It would be of infinite 
benefit to every body. But fines by courts of justice, or sums 
recovered for damages in action, should be enforced by im- 
prisonment, and of course contempt of court, for otherwise no 
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court could enforce its orders. I would, however, give every 
possible remedy and assistance to all creditors, where their de- 
mands were proved, to seize the dd)t(»:^s property, ad infini- 
tum^ and even to the coat on his back, until the debt was paid. 

No white-washings or bankrupt tricks, so as to allow — as 
happens every day— men to get into debt and then laugh at 
their creditors, and come out under the insolvent act, and begin 
a new swindling career. It may also be observed, that if men 
choose to trust and give credit to men of straw, it is their own 
fault; they deserve to suffer, and counties ought not to be 
taxed to support prisons for their folly. As the laws are at 
present, and while all the roguery which they cannot reach ex- 
ists, the insolvent code is a disgrace to the country, and little 
short of the most shameful injustice and robbery. 

In a word, no more arrest for debt ; * but take the debtor's 
property whenever to be got at, and as long as he lives, till his 
debt is discharged. 

Another evil of the law, is the necessity of uttering falsehoods. 
— In the King's Bench, Plaintiff must say the Defender is in 
custody, though not true. In ejectments, though the matter 
only relates to a single house and some acres of land — they bring 
in 20 Castles, 30 Dove-houses, 40 Orchards, and 12 Gardens. 

In pleadings, the absurdity of the jargon is monstrous; — ^in 
fines and recoveries, the same falsehoods; and in cases of assault, 
where several counts — the practice has been ably described by a 
distinguished pleader, and without exaggeration. It will divert 
the reader, at all events, and let him into the secrets of law, if not 
already acquainted with them, viz. 

The pleadings state, that John^a-Guil, 
With envy, wrath, and malice fall, 
With swords, knives, sticks, fist, and bludgeon, 
Beat, braised, and wounded John-a-Gudgeon. 



" If any thing can illustrate the iniquity and severity of this part of English law-^t 
will be found in the following, which I copy from a Dublin newspaper just received, via.' 

JMlin, Dec, 4, 1880. 

Miss Jane Darley, who had been imprisoned for xhiatt-touk years, for a debt of 
eleven pounds, in the Four Courts, Marshalsea, was liberated on Wednesday. During- 
the last seventeen years, the was detained in custody solely for fees wa4. rent ! f l~iXlUori» 
out Sjftitem of Justice ! 
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Pint ooaDt% " For that with divers jagtf 

To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugSf 

Of certain vulgar drink called toddf, 

Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon's body,*— 

To wit, his gold'laced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which he had then and there on,— 

To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts. 

Twelve pantaloons, twelve pair of boots, 

Which did thereby much discompose 

Said Gudgeon's mouth, eyes, ears, and nose. 

Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet and toes, — 

By which, and other wrongs unheard of. 

His clothes were spoiled, and life despaired of. 

The ecclesiastical laws, and all those respecting probats and 
administration are a nuisance. Their expenses are dreadful, and 
that scourge, the probat duty tax, which would scarcely be toler- 
ated in Turkey, is (I am tempted to again say it) a pretty thing 
for surrounding nations to envy : — the most monstrous cruelty 
that ever came into the head of a tax contriver, a severe and un- 
just, and most obnoxious tax, to which there is every objection, and 
which is, in fact, the infliction of penalty for misfortune; or a fine 
on a family for being deprived of its head, and possibly of the 
means of existence. Although your lordship and others, on 
reading these observations, may say, — 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

I have not done with the law yet. In all professions, some 
men are lauded to the skies, and greatly overrated, while many 
of superior ability remain in the back-ground. There is also 
much jealousy and fashion in every profession ; and some are 
unjustly run down.* 

It is singular how very tender our criminal code is to the 
guilty, and what an anxiety there is to let them escape ; but — 
strange contradiction ! — the most careless indifference for the 
innocent, except as to some trite sayings that seem mere sound, 

* In the law for instance, liord Norbury has been for years abused. I have often 
sat on the bench next him, when trying civil and criminal causes. In the former, I al- 
ways thought him an excellent judge ; and though in the latter, he certainly was at 
times too jocose, flippant, and severe, and that possibly in I7d7» 8, and 9, he might have 
leaned, in cases of treason or rebellion, too much to the side of the crown, yet in ordinary 
ones he did not. No doubt as a lawyer in intricate points, there were many superior men 
on the bench ; still we must remember, that once on a reference to the twelve judges 
Norbury stood against all his brethren, and, as it tamed out, he was right and the 
deren wrong. 
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and nothing else ; such as. Better let ten guilty escape than one 
innocent suffer ; yet I verily believe there have been more inno- 
cent persons executed in England and Ireland, than in the rest 
of Europe together ; for, I repeat it, our code seems more to 
screen the guilty than to protect the innocent. 

The judges (in Ireland at least) often stop a trial, and tell the 
jury that there is not legal evidence to go to them. This appears 
to me to be assuming the province of the jury, who certainly 
are empannelled to decide on the fact. The judge can desire a 
jury to reconsider the verdict if he disapproves ; and in cases 
of nisi priua on property, where legal points may arise re- 
quiring the judge^s opinion and interference, it is proper ; but 
it never should be tolerated in criminal cases. Better get rid of 
juries altogether, and let the judge decide, than the mockery of 
a jury, which, though sworn " to true verdict give,'' according to 
the evidence, is to be told — " Gentlemen, you must acquit the 
prisoner," though possibly they are perfectly satisfied of his guilt. 

It is difficult for persons to agree about the value of evidence, 
when they do not start with agreeing as to the principles of it. 
That twelve men of different minds, character, opinions, feel- 
ings, and habits, &c. should all look at evidence in the same 
light so as to agree in opinion, seems to me one of our legalized 
absurdities ; and another is, that while the law imposes on them 
an oath, it often compels its violation, by starving and locking 
up men into a particular verdict ; and I greatly fear, though 
much of it was not wilful, there has been more perjury com- 
mitted in England than in any other country. The in- 
stances must be very rare, in doubtful cases, where twelve men 
can view the evidence in the same light ; and if they do not, 
and come to a verdict, they must be perjured one way or 
other. The remedy would be, to consider every prisoner ac- 
quitted or guilty, when nine were of either opinion. I have 
more than once seen a judge stop a trial, saying there was not 
legal evidence ; when / should, had I been on the jury, have 
answered him, " My Lord, with due respect, we are the judges 
of the fact. I think the evidence perfectly clear and conclu- 
sive, and never will I leave this box without pronouncing guilty, 
unless the prisoner can rebut the evidence I have heard. If 
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the Jury agree with me, and we are wrong, then comes your 
Lordship's real duty ; you will represent the case to the Go- 
vernment. If they have any doubts, the twelve Judges will be 
referred to, and the prisoner will have all the benefit of your 
opinion and recommendation; and without meaning any of- 
fence or disrespect, recollect, my Lord, I am on my oath, you 
are not."' 

In truth, a judge ought not to be permitted to stop a trial, 
or to direct a verdict-^it makes trial by jury a mockery. 

The not allowing counsel to state, or, I believe, speak to 
evidence, or make any defence in criminal cases, except 
through cross examination, is shameful. 

Is not a man'^s life and character of as much importance to 
him as property ? 

The idea also and custom of believing a man merely because 
he swears — is absurd : — and then what contradiction ? In a 
civil case, the first character, and the richest man in the com- 
munity, is not to be believed on his oath, if he had five sliillings* 
interest in the decision. 

The not allowing a man to be evidence in his own cause in 
civil cases may be just enough ; but in criminal, and as pro- 
secutor, a man must continually give evidence in his own cause. 

Where life or character is at stake, conviction ought not to 
be allowed on a single evidence, unsupported by at least some 
circumstantial, unless in very clear and undoubted cases ; for 
though the character of the witness might be the best, still he 
might be mistaken ; and if bad, many other motives might in- 
duce him to give false evidence. 

The case of an unfortunate young woman, executed some 
years ago in London, Elizabeth Fenning, (whose father, an 
honest soldier, was in my company in the 15th regiment,) should 
teach juries, and even judges, to be very cautious, and never 
allow themselves to be carried away by indignation for the 
crime charged, so as to forget the necessity of very clear evi- 
dence and proof, wherever there is reasonable doubt, par- 
ticularly in such cases as the one I allude to ; for I believe of 
the poor girPs innocence eveiy one who has read the case is 
now convinced. 
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I am convinced that nothing conduces more to crime, than 
Pawnbrokers' Shops — ^it is notorious that numbers of them re- 
ceive articles without scarcely any inquiry, and it is still more 
notorious, that the majority of them are always unwilling wit- 
nesses on prosecutions. 

I have seen a pawnbroker lay the rod on a fellow's head at 
the bar, and say, " That is the man''— and then begin and 
prevaricate, and add, " I believe he is the man. I have no 
doubt of it — but I might by chance be mistaken." 

This trade ought to be totally abolished, and one or more 
what the French call Mont de Pitie^ established under the su- 
perintendence of some officer appointed by law, with as many 
branches as were deemed necessary. In short, it should be en- 
tirely a government establishment, — and a considerable revenue 
might be derived therefrom. 

There might be three general ones — one in London, one in 
Dublin, and one in Edinburgh ; and branches in every consi- 
derable town, and under safe regulations. All I shall add is, 
what I have said before as to other [improvements, viz. Let 
there be the willy and we shall soon find the way. 

In Lord Bacon's time, two small volumes contained the crim- 
inal law ; and yet he complained of the accumulation of statutes, 
and their intricacy. But the fact cannot be too often repeated, 
that the deplorable increase of crime (nearly doubled in the 
last 16 years), arises from great riches and luxurious habits, 
great poverty, high taxation, and a consequent corruption and 
demoralization amongst all classes. 

I shall now conclude this section on Law, strongly recom- 
mending that no clergyman should ever again get the Com- 
mission of the Peace. I beg likewise to suggest the propriety of 
forming a Court of Appeal, to be composed of the Chancellor, 
and all the law lords amongst the Peers, and the twelve Judges.* 

* Since writmg this I find Sir E. B. Sugden baa noticed the grietance of Chancery 
practice. 

He wishes to abolish all grantff in reyersion and remove abuses at once ; and de- 
scribed the practice in Equity from filing a bill, through its various expensive and tedioutf 
stages to its final hearing ; but said, the most important was as to appeal to the Lordsy^ 
where the same Judge (the Chancellor} had to decide upon his own decision ; it wa9 
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To appeal to Lords who know nothing of the law, is truly ab- 
surd. I also, with the utmost deference, say, that 'the Chan- 
cellor, who has so much business on his hands, ought not to be 
also Speaker of the House of Lords. If that system is con- 
tinued, the Chancery business ought to be divided ; all equity 
cases to be heard by the Chancellor, Bankrupt cases by the 
Vice, and Lunacy by the Master of the Rolls ; but in truth. 
Bankrupt and insolvent laws ought to be abolished, which would 
put an end to a monstrous system of fraud, expense, and 
trouble; and, no doubt, there are numerous other improve- 
ments which such a man as our present Chancellor could, and 
probably will point out. 

But amongst all existing abuses, none require effectual re- 
form more than the game laws ; they are vexatious and severe 
in the extreme. It is true, that the lord of the soil, agreeing 
with his tenants, may retain the right of the wild animals as 
they are called, but which in fact are not so, being bred and fed 
at his expense, almost like his poultry ; and if a stranger is to 
be allowed to come and take them with impunity, he will pro- 
bably next come to the first yard, and then take a turn with the 
sheep; but the severity of the punishment is quite another thing. 
It makes the proprietors of the soil most unpopular, and occa- 
sions a hatred towards them, which, with other grievances, tends 
to unhinge society ; moreover want must in most cases occasion 
the attack on property, for there can be no pleasure in sitting up 
half the night, and with the risk of such punishment, for 
mere amusement. 

Sect. IL—CORN LAWS. 

Mr. Cobbett, whom every body must admit to be an extremely 
clever man, says. That without the corn laws, while the present 
taxes remain, rents could not be paid. 

ii^arioas to the Svxtort'-^no cne knows this better Hum IdOf — and the appellate jurisdictioii 
of the House of Lords became a mockery : it should be changed, and the appeal had be- 
fore judges of an Appeal Court who had preriously known nothing of the cause. 

I confess bebg much gratified at finding the very thing I hare recommended taken up 
by such a man as Sir E. B. Sugden. 

As to my own case, I speak of the Irish House of Lords, where appeal wa9 indeed a 
aockery. 
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This is the plidn fact, which cannot be refuted, if volumes 
were written to prove the contrary. 

The manufacturers cry out against these laws, forgetting the 
value of the home market, and that if landlords and farmers 
were ruined, they would follow in double-quick time. More- 
over, Is not com a manufacture ? Every step in agriculture is 
in truth manufactiye. What would become of it without the 
hands ; and is not the ploughman and all others concerned, as 
much entitled to protection, as it is called, as the man at the 
loom, or the cotton spinner, or their masters ? 

If one is to be protected, I can see no reason why the other 
should not.* 

I cannot, however, argue this point better, than by giving a 
copy of admirable observations which I saw in the Standard 
Newspaper of 2d November, taken from Fraser^s Magazine, 
and which deserve to be read by every body.-f- 

After some calculations, the writer observes, " Away then at 
once with the corn bill ; let it be repealed by all means ; let us 
have an unrestricted trade in this staple necessary of life; let us 
become at once the artisans, the spinners, the weavers, and the 
tinkers of the world. Let us convert England into a vast work- 
shop, having our ports open at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, to all nations. Let us be dependent for our bread upon 
Poland, for our tallow upon Russia, for our timber upon Prus- 
sia and Norway, for our cotton upon America, for our fine wool 
upon Saxony, and for our hopes of national independence upon 
his Majesty'^s ministers, and the tender mercies of our affectionate 
allies. In order to conciliate the manufacturing interest, let 
the Amdholder, the pensioner, and the fixed annuitant eat un- 
taxed com ; let Pomerania be our garden and our granary, un- 
der the blessing of heaven and at the hazard of famine. 

* To show the absurd contradictions into which ministers often &1I ; while numbers 
call on them to repeal the com laws, and wlule said laws are unpopular, they lay 
taxes on seirants and horses, the best posnble consumers of com,^thus absolutely play- 
ing hawk and buzzard. What inconsistency ! 

-f The catechism of the corn laws is a production (apparently) to unjustly yHify the 
landed interest, and is a tissue of misrepresentation and false reasoning from beginning 
to end. Doctor Peter Macculloch has also very unfidrly denounced these laws as a mo- 
nopoly in fiiYour of landlords, and a grinding tax on the poor. 
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" But what then ? If the corn grower is to be exposed to the 
competition of the foreigner, the manufacturer niUBt'be equally 
exposed. There must be no protection for the linen, or cotton, 
or silk weaver. The manufacturers of plate glass, of leather, of 
stockings, of clocks and watches, of gold and silver plate, of 
lead, tin, copper, and iron ; of barrels and straw hats, of lace 
and embroidery, of boots and shoes, of flannels and Cashmere 
shawls, of gloves and night caps, and of a thousand other things, 
'must prepare themselves to encounter the competition of the 
untaxed artists and mechanics of foreign countries. If we have 
a free trade in com, there must be a free trade in every thing 
else, from the maker of toys to the builders of ships, from the 
weaver of fringes, to the weaver of sail cloth and dainask cur- 
tains.' On these terms, we have no doubt the agriculturists 
would have the least reason for murmuring. The ^in that 
would ensue, the embarrassment and pauperism that would be 
produced, the thousands of mechanical labourers that would be 
let loose to beg, or pillage, or starve ; the establishments that 
would be rendered useless, and the fortunes that would be sa- 
crificed, would soon restore the members of our modem insti- 
tutes and political econoinists to their senses. The anarchy 
and convulsion that would follow this sweeping and terrible ex- 
periment, would speedily dissipate the dreams of such Hberals, 
and induce even the wildest of them to sigh for that confrdence 
and security, which, in an evil hour, they Sacrificed at the shrine 
of false principles and mercantile ambition. They would dis- 
cover, when it was too late, that in straining at too much, they 
had lost every thing that they esteemed tnost Valuable, the pro- 
fits of capital, the rewards of ingenuity, and the means of sub- 
sistence. They would find the landowner strong in his retreat, 
and though poor as his deserted soil, yet endurable and powerful 
as the oaks planted by his ancestors; while they, cheerless 
amongst their useless machinery, their burat-out furnaces^ their 
rusted jennies,^ and the ashes of the stately factory and steam- 
loom, would be mere mendicants, despised by the caste whence 
they sprung, and over which they tyrannized in their day of 
smoke and glory.''' 

Now I add, this scheme would end in a bankruptcy of 
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the iMtion. At present, fiurmen h$Ye scarcely any remuner- 
ation or profit for their toil, after paying rent, taxes, rates, 
and expense of cultivation; and as to the agricultural la- 
bourers, they are ground down and half starved, for the fiurmer 
cannot affind to pay them ; and thus the land, the tnie source of 
. riches, and the hardy labourers of it, the real strength of the 
country, with all the assistance, or I would say, with the little 
assistance of the com laws, are sacrificed to the false doctrines of 
mountebanks, and the absurd notion, that manufacture and 
trade can flourish, if land be depressed or converted into desert. 
The land and its high cultivation is the real strength of a na- 
tbn. Every thing else is secondary, though the combination of 
the whole, woricmg as it should, gives wealth, milisatipn, and 
proqpenty. 

I shall say no more on Com Laws, except to repeat, that, while 
the present system and taxation lasts, we must have them. 

Sjcct. Ill— poor laws. 

Hdmanitt requires us to relieve the wants of the poor, but 
in such a way as to affiurdno encouragement to ideness, and no 
temptation to profligacy. The present state of the poor is a dis- 
grace to the country — ^Bnt the remedy I He would be a States- 
man worthy of a stiitue, who could devise the means of bettering 
th^r morals, and augmenting their comforts — at the same time 
diminishing the expense of their maintenance. 

All emigration plans appear to me to be the extreme of folly. 
Those who voluntarily export themselves at their own expense, 
are a loss to their country. They are the young* the active^ 
and the enterprising, — leaving the old, the blind, the infirm and 
the lazy at home ; but to show the absurdity of transporting 
the people by persuasion, or half force, let us take the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdoms (as called) at 20 miUigns ; suppose 
one million agreed to go to Canada, Swan River, or Siberia. — 
At the lowest estimate for transporting such a number,-— allow- 
ing for passage, food, some clothing, blankets, tools, and six 
mcmths^ provision on landing — the least they could be ofiered — 
it would cost L.12 a head.— Here we have 12 millions — and 
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«d where is that stnn to be got? and if got^-^f what use m 
to redadng poverty or population P-»-The million of somk wdidd 
be filled up in five years or leas ;, and it would be mudi better 
to expend the 13 mitlioDs on die poor at home 

I have no belief ini actual over-populadon. There would be 

employment sufficient for all, were it not fior our terrible taxation, 

which takes the means from those who would employ the poor if 

hey could ; — and population, like trade, seems to regulate itself 

well when left to itself. 

Smee I was a boy, I have heard the poor kws complained of as 
a^ievance. When the monasteries were dissolved, and the pro- 
perty, which in part belonged to the poor, was confiscated, it woon 
tffter' became necessary to take-care of the unfortunate and those 
in want. The poor laws were first enacted in Elizabeth^s time, 
and possibly were originally ill planned. They have, however, 
gone on, increasbg in rate and abused in practice, so that out of 
the eight millions raised, (as will be found I believe by Parlia- 
mentary return^,) at least three millions are expended in litiga- 
tions, collection, and ofiicers. There have been many attempts to 
correct these abuses. Pitt brought forward the subject in 1796 ; 
Sturges Bourne and others have since tried their hands ; but the 
grievance remains, and the poor seem to be but little the better, 
or at least, some way or other, get but little share of the mon^ 
raised. These laws must be reformed and altered,— and the 
sooner the better. It will be very difficult : but while we have to 
raise the 80 millions a year, taking in tithes and all taxes, with 
poor rates, I despair of any improvement in these laws. 

Sect. IY— THE MONETARY SYSTEM. 

This is another difficult subject,— -that is, difficult, because 
public opinion is so much divided on it. ' I must at once de- 
dare I am for gold and silver, and as little paper as possi^ble* 
That able man Lwd Bolii^rcAe says,— << After the revolu- 
tion of 1688, few men looked forward eBoiq;h to fi»esee the 
necessary consequences of the new constitution of the revenue, 
nor of the method of ftmding that immediately toolc place, 
and which, absurd as they aie^ have continued ever since. 
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Vew people foMoaw how the creation of ibnds and tiie muItU 
pUcaiiion of taxes, vould increase the powar of the crown^* and 
biing our libenaes, by a natural and necessary progreBsioa, into 
more real, though less apparent danger, than they were in. be* 
fere the veTolutipn. The excessiye ill hnsbandryi, front the very 
beginning of King Williiwii die Third's rej^^ laui the feunda* 
lions of aU we feel.^ — And he adde, '^ I make no doubt that the 
e^orWni|;y of aakassing immense estal^es, by the management 
of the funds, by trafficking in paper, and by all the arts of 
jobbings was a reason of private infteinst to tfiose wlio supported 
and imiproyed this seheme of inijtpal^v ^nd they looked no £»• 
ther ; but we who came after them^ haye long tasted the bittes 
fruits of the eonruption they planted^ And this was die Whig 
Bieyolution ! What would his lordship say now P He would 
l^bably say, with JVfr. Paine, that calunrnk^ed. man,, diat 
&nds M»l' pfiper-money wece atuength in the beghining,^ but 
Euin in die end. So £nr we have good i^nions as to papet 
money. A certain, and I will call it a legitimate quantity, 
must always be afloat in a comwiprcial eountry. A govemmem 
could not well prevent an individual from passing his promissory 
note to another; siidbt a measure would shadde trade and all in- 
lercouiae; biit this is very different from bank notes, and al- 
lowing people i» tmde on fictitious oapital. 

The bank of Ireland, &r instance, coin by steam— ^a fiveJum- 
dred pound note is as easily made as a one, and who can tell the 
limili of this pi^er issue, which they must find to be, as Leo 
the Tenth said of indulgences, '< a viery. profitable trade."^ 

I am howeytf thpeou^y convinced of the honour and pro- 
hkjf of the psesent directors of that establishment, but who can 
«nisure their being always so. Mr. Cobbett, whose opini^ms I 
abrays menfaion with respect, says, that five pound notes are 
webss with an:abolition of the ones, as the ones 9xe the legs 
the fiveawalk on* In thk I dank him mistaken — ^WiH not the 
fives walk on five sovereigns as well as on five ■one pound notes ? 
The great tnansaotioiis in mon^ are not m ones, or even in 
fives. In maricetfi and fakswie want large sums; and if a 

* Qaery, Would not Power of tlie Minister and Aristocracy have bean nvHra aorMct ? 
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farmer goes ta a fak to buy two score of sheep, a dozen buU 
locks, or three horses, he would surely find it more convenieiit 
to have good notes in his pocket than the weight of a hundred 
sovereigns : — ^but then eyen this issue should be limited. I would 
not allow any country bank to issue any notes. The bank of 
England should not issue lower notes than ten pounds, and the 
issue be limited. If a country cannot find gold and silver 
for all small demands, i. e. sums under ten pounds, it is high 
time for it to close, and be gazetted bankrupt. I cannot see 
why silver, if coined in five shilling pieces, should not be legal 
tender as far as one hundred pounds ; but we must bear in 
mind, that without some paper the eighty millions a year eould 
not be paid ; and here is the rub. The obstinacy, and I must 
call it stupidity of not giving us a decimal coinage, wh^i the 
late Ministers had so fine an opportunity at the time when the 
cuirency between England and Ireland was assimilated, was 
astonishing. I declare positively that certain persons were 
warned of this, at the time, and I believe I may add the banks 
of England and Ireland, and the London bankers had no ob- 
jection. 

The Irish copper coin was called in, and then the decimal 
coin (and of course accounts) migl'.t have taken place merely by 
a new copper coin. This may be done still, and without dis- 
turbing accounts, or any inconvenience or confusion, or any 
new coinage of gold or silver. The sovereign i» at present 
twenty shillings, or two decimals, as the Napoleon is twenty 
francs. . Let it remain. Let the shillings also remain, no new 
coinage of them ; but let them be in future ten pence, instead of 
twelve : — call in all the copper money, and recoin into ten pence 
the twelve which now make a shilling, weight for weight. The 
shilling would then have the same value as at present, but in cop- 
per of ten pence, twenty halfpence, and forty farthings, and all 
accounts would be simplified, and no expense but the new coin- 
age of the copper. 

Though weights and measures may be an extraneous sub- 
ject, I cannot help thinking that all should be the same. We 
now have a dozen different kinds. I would make all the same, 
bakers, butchers, com, silversmiths, apothecaries, and in every 
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artide and tcade. Ten ounces to be a pound, and ten pounds a 
stone, and compel their general adoption. These are rational 
and useful improvements, but under some self-interest or mo- 
tive, they will be opposed. 



Sec. v.— reform IN PARLIAMENT. 

I FEAB a forlorn hope. We are not authorized by his- 
tory to expect that a rich and corrupted State will ever be 
reformed without being first revolutionized, and that is a terri- 
ble remedy. Excess of taxation has brought us to this awful 
crisis. 

If we go back a little into our history, only half a centuiy, 
what can we expect from public men ? But it is absurd to de- 
ny it, Europe is in a state of discontent, and probably before 
three years pass over our heads, there will be an explosion ; 
and if we do not adopt wise measures in time, the consequences 
may be dreadful. 

Mr. Canning said truly, that he dreaded the next war, for It 
would be a war of opinions, and yet-^-strange contradiction ! — 
on being asked. What he would do as to reform P the indiscreet 
man answered. Oppose it to the last hour of my life. We have 
witnessed similar indiscretion since, ^he worst feature is, the 
little reliance there now is on almost any public man. The 
coalitions have opened the eyes of most people. The men, who 
for years reprobated the measures of Lord North, coalesced 
with him. The plot to turn out Lord Shelbume, the attempt- 
ed coalition between Fox and Pitt ; and, latterly, that between 
the Whigs and the Grenvilles, disgusted all honest men. Pub- 
lic confidence was lost, and it was demonstrated that public 
principle was sacrificed to party and to ambition. The various 
infiingements on liberty during the Pitt and succeeding ad- 
ministrations, and the apostacy so often witnessed in Parliament, 
have put an end to almost any belief in promisee. I must quote 
the Bishop of Llandaff once more : He says, '^ The reign of 
George. Ill* was the triumph of^fToryism ; the Whigs, when 
they had power, quarrelled amongst themsd^es, lost the King^s 
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and die peopIe^s confidence, and their power for erer. In fact, 
tihere was neidier Whigism nor 'totyism left ; for excess of ridies, 
and excess of taxation, combined with excess of luxury, intro- 
duced universal selfism.'" 

For me to presume to offer a plan of Parliamentary reform 
would be waste of time. I am not, however, reconciled to uni- 
versal su&age, but I tlnnk every man worth L.600 should have 
a vote ; that Parliament should not exceed three years^ dura- 
tion, and'that aU voting should be by ballot Without tbe latter, 
there can be no effectual reform. But the ministow and the 
funstocracy may, emd probAbly wil], resist this ; still they may 
lefbrm the law, and correct Various other abuses ; but I confess 
my fear is, that the prophecy of Mr. Cobbett will be found cor- 
rect, namely, 

*^ That every expedi^t will be resorted to, to avoid real re* 
form, and to keep up the present system, till, in the war of con- 
flicting opinions, (he state vessel will go on the rodks and be 
dashed to pieces.^ 

The Duke of Wellington carried one great measure, the 
Catholic emancipation'; and We must not forget the repeal 
pf the Test Act. He has got evay thing that ambition can 
desire, imd if he had given his suj^ort to Refcnrm, he woulcl 
have immortalized his name. One of his sentiments on the 
CathoEc debate, I cannot sufficiently admire; namely, that 
there was no s;acrifice, perscmal or other, he would not make^ 
rather than see a civil war« This is the sentiment of an honest 
man, and suc^ injustice I must say, from this and other mat- 
ters I happen to know, I firmly believe him to be, though 
from birth and education, he must be strongly inclined to the 
aristpcracy ; — and God forbid, our Constitutioii of King, Lords, 
and Commons, should ever be destroyed. But the King must 
have his full prerogatives, and the people must be fairly repr^ 
sented, or, by possibility, our peers may meet the fiite of the fiip- 
mer French nobility^ 

If you, my Loid, choose to give us even moderate refiirm,^-^ 

do not deceive yourself, by thinkii^ a few members tar great 

towns like Manchester, Bimiiligham, and Leeds, will be am- 

^idered as any thing but suliect of laughter,—- tbe moat mo? 
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derate lefona you oan give, (finr I confess I lear you are not up 
to tbe baDot,) would be as follows: 

That Parliament should not last more than thrcfe years: 
that erery man, bonafide^ worth L.500 oyer all debts, should 
have a rote. Such a man is, at least, pro temparey w(N*th L.10 
a year, and above all, to prevent expense at eleetions to any 
candidate, except as follows :«-** 

L.lOO to his Godiducting agent, if a conttel, L.3 a dqr to 
the sub-deputy, or agents in the barony or hundred (I bdlieve 
called in England) booths; and on pain 4>f loss of seat, no other 
expense, of carnages, treating, or any thing but advertiidng; 
and to put a strong oath to the member on taking his seat, de- 
claratcMy of his not having paid one shilling but'as above; and 
In case (which I can scarcely suppose) he was deteded in per* 
jury, to be severely £ned, confined, and for ever disqualified 
from being a representative, or for votmg for one. In addition 
to this, I would totally disfranchise at least a doz^ of the most 
corrupt boroughs, pay the proprietors reasonably, if you choose 
It, although I cannot think them entitled to payment. The 
compensation for such in Ireland, at what is oaUed the Union, 
was in truth the bribe. The borough proprietors have no titles 
but bad custom ; and the Westminster-Hall maxim is, Mahu 
-Hsus abolenttis est Our Irish forty shilling freeholders got no 
compensation for their disfranchisement, neither did their mas- 
ters ; and I really believe iflie King might, if he chose, give us 
reform at once, by the issue of new writs^ and leaving out cor- 
rupt or dose boroughs. 

As to the present domestic affairs, and ahnost civil war going 
jon in so many counties, — fires blazing, threats, destruction of ma- 
chinery,* &c. &c. ; — ^why Captain Rock was a child in Tipperary 
and Limerick, compared to Captain Swing in England. But no 

* Of an the macfainery invented, the thrashing is of the least adrantage. It costs 
nearly as mndi to thrash with it as with a flail, and employs many hands. The ad^ 
vantage is, that the work can be more quickly performed, when there is a good market. 
I donbt if any farmer ever employed one man less^ for havmg a thrashing mill I am 
so convinced of its little economy, takmg in horses and constant repairs, that I shoaU 
he very glad to^poee of om I hsve M half what it cost me. 
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effect without a cause. Are ministers afraid of dedaring the 
cause P Or are they really ignorant of it ? If the latter, the 
sooner they send, not special commissions, but commissions to 
meet the people to talk to them, hear them, and find out the 
causes of all that is going on, the better. I haye no belief in 
foreign incendiaries : — a likely story indeed, that if a Frenchman 
came over and desired John to bum his employer's stock, that 
he would go and do it. No, a good beating, or the horse-pond 
would soon show him where he was. Without the expense even 
of an inquiring commission, any one who reads pages 807» 808, 
in Cobbett's Register of 27th November, will, I think, be made 
perfectly acquainted with the causes. 

However, whether taxes, tithes, and rents axe lowered, or not, 
the labouring classes must and ought to be enabled to live. 
There is an oM and true saying, that nothing but extreme dis- 
tress and ill usage will ever induce a whole people to resistance. 
But, my Lord, the truth is, with the very best intentions, the 
purest benevolence and humanity, you cannot do impossibilities* 

You must first get rid of the debt : — and how to do that, I 
shall show you in my Fifth Letter. 

My Lord^ sincerely wishing well to your Lordship and your 
administration, I shall end this letter as I began it, for I think 
it cannot be too often repeated. That timely Reform and Re- 
trenchment may save the country ; without it, the greatness and 
prosperity of England will soon pass away. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

G.C. 



LETTER SECOND. 



ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLICY. 



TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 



My Lobd, 

England has been long famous for bad diplomacy, and 
for having made bad peaces ; it was even suspected that there 
was bribery at that of 1763. But though I am sure there was 
no such thing in 1814 and 16, I doubt if England ever made a 
worse peace, considering how she then stood. Not one com- 
mercial treaty, — no solid balance of power in Europe, — ^nothbg 
conciliating towards France in misfortune, — ^nothing demanded 
for the real interests of England ; — ^but as it now turns out, a 
forced absurd Union between Belgium and Holland insisted on, 
faith broken in many instances ; and an unwise policy joined in 
towards France, forcing the Bourbons on that country, (if this 
suspicion be well founded,) was perhaps the most foolish of all. 
If, however, as many suppose, the real and original cause of that 
long revolutionary war, was to prevent reform in England, (I do 
not assert that it was the only motive,) then indeed, there was at 
all events consistency so &r. 

I think it would be very unjust to throw all the blame of 
this bad peace on the late Lord Londonderry. He may have 
had extraordinary powers as a negotiator ; but even so, — neither 
he nor his coadjutors could have had power, iiidependent of the 
King and the Cabinet. It would therefore be a manifest wrong 
now to blame him, or any man individuaUyy further thtn his 
personal advice as a Member of the Cabinet. 
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No question the intention wag good, and it is impossible to 
believe that Ministers were not anxious for ''the honour and 
glory of England, though tbey may have nustaken many points. 
I blame the entire Cabinet. We got, to be sure, some colonies, 
and many of these taken from former friends; and which, 
unless for patronage, are generally looked on as btirthens to 
En^and ; while, at the same time, the retention of them gave 
offence and jealousy to other powers. 

In the European arrangement there was no masterly policy. 
The Holy Alliance against Liberty, but which, of course, we had 
XOTHIN6 TO SAY to ; (how short-sighted mortals are !) and a 
desire to keep down the progress of the human mind, appear to 
have been the first consideration with the holy gentlemen. 

If the true interests of England had been considered, perhaps 
it would have been better, when the great latter object, the over- 
throw of Napoleon, was attained, to have said to France ;— ^ 
Choose your own Sovereign and Grovemment ; we have no right 
to interfere : — ^then indeed, or even after the restoration o£ o\a 
beloved Bourbons, if France had chosen to restore them, an aUi- 
ance between England and France would have been beneficial to 
both, and to the world, provided our government went with the 
times. Poland* might have been restored; Prussia, AiMtria, 
and even Russia, indemnified as much as they ought to be. 
Westphalia might have been added to Holland ; the Rhine, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and sea, the boundary of France*— and 
that she will have whether we like it or not, before many years. 
England might have then kept Sicily, worth all the BritiBh 
West India, now-worn-out Islands together, if we except Ja- 
maica ; and with the keys of the Mediterranean, Gibraltar and 
Ceuta, which we might have had ; having^also Mailta, and of the 
Ionian Islands only retaining Corfu, (for in the Mediterranean 
England will have to fight her battle,) she might have given up 



* That nefiirious and atrocious crime, the partition of Poland^ ought to be expiated. 
•—There Napoleon fuled, and broke his premise to tiie Poles to please Austrm. — H«| 
lie halted at Smolensko, instead of poshing on to Moscow, and restored Poland, be 
might have been still aliye, and still Emperor of France. 

We are told that whatever is, is right j but he there made a military and polMcd 
blunder not to bereoorered; nokiehwtUf at letit, veiy wrong «a to fainattf md his «ni^« 
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Bereral woMhless oolDsies, and have «i that dme negotiated for 
CfAa^ which the Americans have their ejne on, and which once 
Jonathan gets, good bye to oar West Indies, whether b^iefidal 
to us or not. 

True policy would have givien Spain her natural boundary ; 
and as Don Pedro abdicated, and went to the BraxUe^ our c(h 
lany Portugal should have been giv^i to Spain, to which it 
naturally belongs, and for all which we might have had the 
above compensation. Bavaria, now litde more than a third rate 
power, should at all events have been made a second ; and the 
grand finish, which could only be done by France and England, 
would be the independence of Italy, — its boundary the Alps, and 
under one sovereign, with free institutions. The Cathdic reli- 
gion being predomin^it in Europe, his holiness, and a certain 
number of Cardinals, might have been left in the Vatican as 
bishop of Rome, with the entire command of the Catholic Church 
as at presoit, with a handsome revenue, but no lay sovereignty. 
All Ihis mi^ have been ; and yet might, but I' fear will not be. 



Our policy as to South America, though latterly good, was 
too long in coming. — As to Greece, it has been as bad as possible ; 
and to our old friend the Turk, abominable. — ^Navarino we 
miay boast off so far as the bravery of our Navy ; but what a 
blimder ! what a terrible waste of life ! and for what ? and how 
inconsistent to fight the battle of Russia. It is useless to call 
ihe Turks barbarians, and drive them out of Europe. If so, I 
ask what is to be done with their country ? Would Europe allow 
Russia to take it ? — Would Russia and France allow England ? 
or if they did, would she be mad enough to encumber herself 
with it P or, Would England, Austria and Russia allow France 
to take it i I say No to all. Therefore, barbarian or not, France 
and England ought to support the Turk ; — ^if the Turks choose 
to submit their heads to be chopped off at the will of their 3^ 
shaws, it is their affair, not ours. 

The destruction of the eleetorates in Germaay, (BonapaHe^s 
act,) and the downfal of minor states, such as Venice, Genoa, 
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and the small Italian republics and petty German states, 
perhaps the consequence of their own mismanagement and the 
great changes in Europe. — They were no longer able to support 
independence against powerful neighbours, and their own sub- 
jects were all in discontent : what followed was matter of course. 

To trace events, howeyer, we must go back to the American 
war (177^-) Those who read the memoirs of Dr. Franklin, 
and of that excellent man Jefferson, will see into the unjust and 
foolish policy of England at that time. — The reyolation was 
forced on America. It occasioned an expensive war with those 
colonies, and soon embroiled us in hostility with France, Spiun, 
and Holland, and ended in our loss of America.* The debt 
was increased, and the cause of liberty in France was advanced ; 
—but the seeds had been sown long before the American war. 
Lord Chesterfield was a real prophet ; in a letter to his son, 
dated April 'i^52f he says — 

<^ The representation of the Parliament of Paris is veiy well 
drawn ; suaviier in modoy fortiter m re. — They teU the King 
that in a certain case which might be criminal to suppose, they 
would not obey him. This has a tendency to what we call re- 
volution principles. 

'^ I know not what the Lord'^s anointed or his vic^erent upon 
earth, divinely appointed, will either think or do, upon these 
symptoms of reason and good sense, which seem to be breaking 
out all over France ; but this I foresee, that before the end of 
this century, the trade of both King and Priest will not be half 
so good a one as it has been« Du Clos observed, and very truly, 
' qu'il y a un germe de raison qui commence a se developper 
en France.' 

^^ A development that must prove fatal to regal and papal 
pretensions.— Prudence may, in many cases, recommend an oc- 
casional submission to either ; but when that ignorance upon 
which an implicit faith in both could only be founded, is once 

* It cannot be imagined that when America became fiilljr peopled, it conld remam 
under an island bo distant as England, bat it might have remained so for another 
cantniy. 

QoMf howirer— Has England lost bj the separation. 
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remored, God^s vicegerent, and Christ^s Ticar, will only be 
obeyed, and believed, as far as what the one orders, and the 
other says, is conformable to reason and to tmth.'*^ 

In 1789) came this French Revolution, so exactly foretold. 
Its history is well known. Suffice it therefore to say, that 
though Napoleon was certainly a great general, he was a bad, 
and a most ambitious politician. No man ever made more fatal 
political blunders ; he made several military ones also. His 
career was not much stained by crime, if we except the murder 
(I like to call things by their right names) of the Duke 
d'Enghien, and of Falm^ the bookseller ; but his aim at univer- 
sal empire, his restless ambition, and his acte additionelf 
after his return from Elba, ruined him. He was, in truth, a 
military despot ; which, with his abandonment of his lawful wife, 
Josephine, and his foolish second marriage,f all conspired to 
ruin him. However, when he fell, considering his whole career, 
sorry am I to say, he did not meet that respect or treatment 
from the English Ministers which his misfortunes entitled him 
to, and which generosity ought to have excited in such a case ; 
but the lowness of ordering a man who had been recognised all 
over Europe as emperor, to be called General, was a wanton in- 
sult ; as well might they have called him Serjeant 

I believe most men who have spent any time in France, since 
the peace, saw the probability of another revolution — though 
they could scarcely anticipate that such folly as the Polignac 
coup dCetati would bring it on so soon. 

I fear this second revolution is only in its first act. We how- 
ever see enough to convince us that the Holy Allies had much 
better remain quiet ; and I am fully convinced, that never will 
the people of England allow any Ministry to involve the na- 
tion in war again for such a foolish ciusade as restoring Bour- 
bons, or endeavouring to force a government on France. 

As to Holland and Belgium^ we now find the consequence 
of forced and ill-considered unions. As certain as I write, Bel- 

* The execution of Hoffsr can scarcely be called a marder, bat ander all circum- 
stanoei it was a bad political manalanghter. 

-f- 1 raeollect the sagacious Cobbett sajiog at the time in his Renter, '' Verily she 
will eauie his being delivered into the hands of the Philistines." ^ 
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giom wUl be agwi united to France. Bdgiiim is scarcely aUe 
to stand alone ; — and see how she is suirounded* I did not haw* 
ever want the late events to convince me that the Dutch union 
could not last long and must be dissolved. I not long ago 
visited all the fortresses so kindly erected, as I always thought^ 
for France. I went over them with the (greatest attention^ 
having special permission^ and never left (me of them without 
saying, What extraordinary folly I 

When the low countries threw off the Spanish yoke— Bel- 
gium would not unite with Holland, and, acoonUug to Burnet^ 
William the Third refused to have it united to Holland ; jet 
Pitt, in 1805, wished to transfer it to Prussia. Prussia I be-* 
lieve, would prefer Hanover ; and I believe the Prussians have 
their eye on it, as Jonathan has on the Havaanah ; — but I hope 
neither of them will gain his object. 

When Brabant and Flanders passed to the House of Aus- 
tria^ after 1750, they had some years of peace and qiuet, and 
little taxation. The Emperor Joseph, not content with a 
million sterling, annually, remitted to Vienna from Beigjuum^ 
besides paying their establishment, quanelled with thea, aad 
by way of econ<Hny deslxoyed all the fine Baaia fortificatioiis^ 
suppressed convents^ and seined their estates, interfered with 
their religion, thou^ a Catholic himself and dbo with educa- 
tion ; and lost the country. 

It is my custom when I travel to keep a journal— on turning to 
it when I was last in the Netherlands, I find these observations i-^ 

^^ It is probable that Holland, before another half century, will 
meet the fate of Genoa, Venice, and other sudi small states, 
ancient and modern.^ 

She approaches it fast. At present, Antwerp is taking all 
the trade from Amsterdam. The union of Holland and Bel* 
gium cannot last ; di&rent religicm, different language, different 
laws and customs, bad mansgement, ^at comj^bdnfis^ a tax on 
corn-grinding that is really grindii^. Belgium beloi^ natnrdU 
ly more to France than to Holland, and the Rhine will be the 
boundary of France before long* The days of small states, like 
those of individuals, are numbered ; such seems to be their in- 
evitable fate. 
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Om^ of two things £nglaiid must do : v\x. eiAer join with 
Ftmce and obtain such equitable adjustment and division 
of states as shall form a solid balance of power in Eurc^, or 
give up the continent altogether, carry the doctrine of non- 
interference to the utmost, attend to the navy, keep troops suf- 
ficient for such colonic as it may be judged wise to retain ; and 
with a small home standing army in peace, and ^fomMabk 
militia and yeomanry, bid defiance to the world as to naval su- 
periority or feax of invasion; 

The true policy of England and France now, is to foif^et and 
targiYe old animosities as far as possible, and join in alliaiK»« 
Let France take Belgium, and no doubt an able negotiator 
would in consideration get us Sicily and Cuba; we, of course, 
(as would be our undoubted interest,) ceding several of our 
worthless acquisitions^ 

England will also act wisely in keeping well with the United 
States. I am not one of those who have any great fears of the 
American navy in the event of war, further than great injury to 
our trade from frigates and privateers. But as to large fleets of 
ships of the line able to cope witli ours, the cost, the wear and 
teat of even ten sail of the line in war, would occasion such ex- 
penise, and call for such additional taxes in America, as would 
occasion great discontent, and, if it lasted any time, would blow 
up the Federal Union to a certainty. 

America is not yet rich enough to keep up a large fleet. 
What she may be 100 years hence is another question, though 
by diat dme there will most likely be a split into four Gre«t 
States, the North, South, Middle, and Woetem. It is, however, 
at present, Ae interest of both England and America to keep 
well together on the most friendly teiins. 

There are other matters to consider^ and ^ich, properly, 
come under foreign policy. 

And 1st, the Free Trade System : — I must candidly con- 
fess it is a subject I can scarcely venture to give an opinion on. 
But it strikes me, that if we could persuade the whole world to 
agi^ to it, it would be for general advantage, but that partially, 
it is contrary to English interest. 
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As to mefe trade, Mr. Cobbett lays it down as an axiom, that 
two nations, or persons, cannot be both gainers, but that on the 
vbole balance one party must be the loser. 

I think— with deference to the opinion of so able a man— 4liat 
it admits of an ai^^ument. 

No two nations produce exactly the same articles, and then 
again, as I shall explain, we must take the general and not a 
single balance. ' France, for instance, produces wines, oil, and 
articles which England does not ;— -and England produces at 
least manufactmed articles that France has not in.equal per- 
fection; besides having more of East Indian and Colonial pfo- 
' duce to dispose of. I ask, therefore. Whether a wme merchant 
at Bordeaux, who sells his wine in England, and a manufacturer 
of Birmingham, who sells his articles in France, or a London 
merchant, who sends colonial produce, may not, and are not all 
gainers ? If they were not they would soon stop dealing. So far 
for individuals. 

As' to nations : — ^all carry on commerce, and surely they would 
not continue it, if all were not some how or other gainers. The 
proof of this is, that we continually see some trade or commerce 
decline, and others increase ; and those that decline, like the 
great commercial states that formerly so flourished, become ex- 
tinct: — ^witness the Hanse Towns, Genoa, Venice, &c. and 
even Amsterdam, just declining. 

I. could prove by old day notesj that sixty years ago, there 
was a constant trade between Dublin and Rotterdam, — and now 
not two vessels a year — I shovdd be perhaps doubted, if I stated 
the number of ships that formerly passed between France and 
St. Domingo — ^now not ^ in a year :— and let us also recollect 
the decline of Spain and Portugal 

Trade also often depends on those things called taxes. 

In 1688 England consumed 12,000 tuns of claret ; and m 
1823, though so much richer ^ only 2000 tuns. 

But as to the balance of trade, it must he fluciitaHng ; if 
against one country as to another, it need not be paid in gold; 
but if against any country on the general balance, it must be 
paid in gold, pass what laws we may. 
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For instance, if England exports in one year fiye millions of 
goods to France, and France six millions to England, it would ap^ 
pear at first that England would have to send one million to pay 
France ; — ^not so by any means ; for though the balance as be- 
tween England and France might be against the former, that 
between her and Russia might be a million and a half favourable; 
she would therefore pay France by bills on Russia ; but on 
the balance at large, when against any particular country, it 
itiust be paid in gold. 

I understand that by Mr. Huskisson^s code, we receive all 
articles now firom France, though they receive none from us : 
if this is correct, I think it bad policy. 

They took us in as to shipping dues, for they raised thein^ 
«o, that now an English ship going into a French port pays 
nearly thicee times what a French one does on coming into an 
English one. 

I am so fully convinced of the policy of upholding our Navy 
before every thing else, that I would return to the old Naviga- 
tion laws, and most certainly give British shipping a preference 
ovei' all others. Foreign nations would of course do the same as 
*to theirs; and this would be all fair; but I think England 
would be the gainer* 

I have already stated, that I should not hesitate to give quo- 
tations when I thought them applicable-^naming from whom 
taken ; and afi I could not possibly express my sentiments bettear, 
if so well, as what I find in the Westminster Review of October 
.1829 — I beg leave to call your Lordship'^s particular attention 
to the following obsi&rvations, and which as Minister for Foreign 
'Affairs, you at this time should keep continually in your mind. 
They may enable you to exercise a wholesome judgment in the 
important office you fill, and on the subjects of magnitude which 
you may be called on to discuss in the Cabinet.* I trust my 

* The following observations by the Constittdionnd are also worth attention : — ^In Eng- 
, Ifiid the power of making the laws belongs exclusively to the members of the aristocracy ; 
public situations which are the road to honours and to fortunei fall to the share o no- 
body but thos6 who are vested with the power of making the Iaws> their children, or 
reUtioDS ; and the people, which does the work, is the property in fee of those who 
have the management of public affairs. The English aristocracy displays great intelli- 
genoe in the way in whi(^ it accomplishes its ends with the working classes. It leaves 

C 
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Lord, that our new ministers are convinced of the utiet folly 
of for one moment thinking that France can be dictated to — 
by the Holy Allies. Marshal Saxe used to say, that Le Bon 
Dieu est foujours avec lea Gros Battalions ; and that able 

them all the means for the production of wealth ; and erery one of the indWidoab m- 
der its influence may choose the business hy which he thinks he can get the most All 
attempts on the security of indiridual property, which would only cause capital to dis- 
appear, and hinder production, are completely put down. The people that work are 
neither hampered nor disturbed in their labours, but are as free in their indastiy and 
their commerce as bees in a hive. 

The working classes, however, derive no more advantage in the end from Una free- 
dom in their operations, than the bees do from the honey they take so much pains to 
make. The higher orders, through the medium of the taxes, which they alone have 
the privilege of laying on, suck up the greatest part of the produce, and divide it under 
difierent names among the members of their body. To describe the thing properiy, 
the English parliament performs the office of a pump ; it sucks up tiie wealth produced 
by the working classes, and turns it over into the hands of the fiunilies of the aristo- 
cracy. But as it is a machine that has a head and can think, it leaves the working 
people as much as is necessary for them to go on working. 

The English aristocracy allows a certain number of men frxHu the ranks of the peo- 
pie to find their way into the two houses of parliament ; and it is for the interest of its 
supremacy that it should be so. If the body that makes the laws consisted entirely of 
the persons for whose advantage the industrious portion of the community is set to 
work, they might bring their power into peril by demanding of the people more than it 
was able to pay. The men from among the people who find thdr way into parliament 
take care to let them know when they are running into any danger. The opposition, 
in the machine of government, does the duty of the safety-valve in a steam-engine : it 
does not stop the motion ; but it preserves the marhine, by letting off in smoke the 
power that otherwise might blow it up. 

The exercise of aristocratical power being attached to the possession of great landed 
property, it is easy to see that younger brothers can have no share in the real estates 
which may be left by their relatives at their decease. The descendants of an aristocratic 
family would in fact all sink into the ranks of the common people, if they were to divide 
what is left by their relations in equal shares. The eldest son therefore keeps to him- 
self all the landed property, to which is attached the exercise of aristocratical power; 
and then he makes use of this power to get money for his younger brothers, at the ex- 
pense of the working classes. It is a mistake to imagine that in England all the pro- 
perty of a family in the higher orders goes exclusively to the eldest son. It is true he 
takes the landed property, which is exclusively the fomily estate. But the younger 
brothers have for their shares rich livings in the church, sinecures or places of some 
kind which the public is obliged to pay for ; and all these are conudered as part of the 
family property as much as the other. For there never can be too much pains taken 
to impress the fact, that the higher orders consider themselves as having a property, 
not only in the landed estates which they possess by direct title, but in the working 
classes besides, on whom they lay taxes as they please, and share the proceeds among 
themselves. 

The higher orders in Great Britain (who must not be confounded vrith the English 
people, a peajfle who are at their mercy to take what Udl thy please) irill never aUow 
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officer Marshal Soult was quite right when he declared, that it 
would be wise for France to negotiate with an army of 600 
thousand men. 

But what I particularly recommend to your Lordship's atten- 
tion are, the extracts I shall make from the said Westminster Re- 
view. They may be set down as political axioms, viz. 

1st. The tide is nmning stronger hourly in favour of liberty 
all over the world. 

2d. The first effort of the French, in the event of mating 
themselves independent of foreign dictation, would necessarily 
be to recover Belgium. 

3d. The English of 1830 will be foimd very different people 
from those of 1815. 

4th. Peace and honesty are cheap things, compared with the 
glory of making our neighbours slaves. 

5th. The interest of both countries is, that France should be 
free and England free, and not France second slave that Eng- 
land may be first. 

The iniquities of Naples, of Spain, and of Portugal, have 
indeed taught the English the object of the Holy Alliance, viz^ 
to crush all attempts at the melioration of the European go- 
vernments. 

It has been declared in the House of Commons that, in case 
a war happened, two campaigns is all we could support ; but 
why support half a one out of affection for the Holy Allies. ? 
I have the honour to be. 

My Losd, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. C. 

the working classes in any country to be their own masters, as long as there appears no- 
thing to hinder it. They know yery well that their own power over the working dasses, 
in the countries under their control, will never be out of danger of bdng disputed, if 
the working classes in all other countries too^are made the property of a family or of a 

. caste. And hence it is that they are found on all oocasions making common cause witii 
barbarism against ciyilization. They take the part of Austria against Italy, Don Miguel 
against Don Pedro, and the Turks against the Greeks. If they ever make a show of 
declaring for the defenders of freedom, it is only to get hold of the direction of their 

■ affiurs, and hand them over to their enemies. Any where and even^ where, in short, 
where they espy the seeds of any thing like liberty, they huny off to spoil or amothe 
ittm.^ConatituUonnel, 44hSepUldl29. 



LETTER THIRD. 



ON IRELAND. 



TO THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEA. &c. 8cc. &e. 



Thus from a country ever hardly vsed, 
At random censured, and by moat abnaed, 
Have Britons drawn Hieir sport witti no kind view, 
And judged the many, by the rascal few. 

Swirr. 



My LoR0, 

I address this letter to your Lordship, as you have been 
again appointed Lord Lieutetiant of the sister island. 

The nomination has given satisfaction to nine out of ten in 
that country, and from your amiable and excellent character, 
I have no doubt you will do all in your power to quiet the agi- 
tation which at present prevails on many points. 

The people even call you their own Anglesea, and conse- 
quently are elated with hope. 

Ireland has been long subject to misrule;««-an ill managed 
colony : — and by having three religious establishments, and 
from various other causes, is a land of discord, division, party 
animosity, and I had almost said uncharitableness. 

England has never till latterly attempted a good policy to- 
wards Ireland — Divide et imperUf has been the order, and as 
£id]di a onie as ever was given. 

The Historian in speaking of the Roman Empire, observer — 
<^ Tb<^ leqiaitahle tenor of her laws, and the cultivation of arts 
■^ and ficiencesy reconciled the provinces to her mild sway,^-^ 
an example not followed by England to America when she had 
^ GXto Ireland almost to the present day. 

The continual opposition to good order and government, t<x 
nearly the last hundred years ; risings of Hearts of Steel-*- 
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Hearts of Oak — White Boys — Peep-of-day Boys — Orange-men, 
United Irishmen-^Riband men — and Carders, and Rockites ; 
one succeeding the other, give lamentable proof of the unfof tu- 
nate state of the country. 

No doubt the above risings, the rebellion of 1798» the still 
dissatisfied state of Ireland, its poverty, and its moral degrada- 
tion, are but the natural consequences of years of misrule* 

England now begins to see her mistake; for great as shestHl 
is, and powerful as she might be, she could not continue a firai* 
rate power without Ireland ; and she cannot keep IreUnd, witb« 
out a total change in the mistaken policy hitherto pursued. 

It would be absurd to swell this letter with details, which 
every educated person must know, or, to go back to the vision- 
ary suppositions of O^Halloran and others, — ^as well might I go 
back to the times of the Druids. But, notwithstanding the 
persecution of Elizabeth — ^the rebellions of O'Neil and of Tyr- 
one — ^the campaigns of Cromwell— the war again between Wil- 
liam and James — the numerous forfeitures, including nearly all 
Ulster — the atrocities described by Curry and others, particu* 
larly against Catholics, certain persecutions even of the persecut-' 
€d, who fled from Scotland to the north of Ireland towards the 
middle of the last century, and all the acts described by Carte, 
and in Strafibrd^s Letters, and by Sir John Davis and others, 
and the cruel and unjust penal laws against Roman Catholics, 
it appears that Ireland still remains Catholic, and virtually un- 
<^nquered. 

This ought to convince government of the wisdom of the 
Roman maxim, and that it is full time, to have either a solid 
and real Union, or to enter into terms for the repeal of what is 
called one, on a basis securing the rights of the King, the ad- 
yantages of both countries, and an alliance not to be dissolved. 
From the middle of the last century, or say from 17^ to 
1795, Ireland had some rest and quiet— though occasiimally 
disturbed and grievously restricted in her trade.-*-Her popula- 
tion little more than a million and a half, if so much«-and with 
a modcery of a parliament, elected for life, and assembling only 
once in two or three years, to register, I may say, English edicts 
of laws or taxation — till about I78I. 
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At last tbe intemperance and folly of England towards hef 
American colonies involved her in that war. Ireland was left 
without troops, and as the French threatened invasion, the 
Irish were recommended to take care of themselves, when Sir 
R* Heron was secretary, in Dublin Castle. Then it was that 
the Volunteers ttumed out ; — ^and, taking a legitimate and praise- 
worthy advantage of the times, supported the great patriot 
Grattan, who, with some other honest men in Parliament, broke 
the first chain of our political degradation, and made Ireland 
what it had not been for 500 years, ^^ An independent na- 
tion.'^ 

There is perhaps no other instance in history of so numerous 
a body of men as the Irish Volunteers quietly laying down their 
arms, when their object was attained, and peace made (in 1783) ; 
thus shewing a rare honesty and love of quiet. For about six 
years after the Peace of Paris all was unanimity — no persecu* 
tions, no loyalty-traders, but all other trades prospered, and 
Ireland advanced rapidly in civilization, in knowledge, and in 
every thing — so much for even a little good government ; — ^her 
population and her agricvdture increased, and every thing seem- 
ed prosperous. Taxes were light ; and it was not long before 
there was a redtmdancy in the Treasury, and a famous debate to 
settle what should be done with it. Of course, Ireland had then 
no debt; and I can myself remember when it did not amount 
to three millions. I believe it was 80 millions or more at the 
time of the Union, and 160 at the consolidation of the two 
Exchequers. 

But the French Revolution War chiefly occasioned this. 
Taxes and debt were increased, and heavy loans contracted 
for, — ^and all this, be it observed, was for England, and to 
obtain it Parliament required to be numaged; and then 
came on a deplorable and most disgraceftil system of joj^bing. 
Still there were light and shade in the Parliament; for it was 
the first dawn of any relaxation of the popery laws, and to their 
honour be it recorded, the Irish Parliament repealed the Test 
and Corporation Acts nearly half a century before the English 
did. 
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t shall not speak here of the merits or demerits of the Union \* 
but, to prove the little consequence of or dependence on the reso- 
lutions of such meetings as that lately held at Morrison's, in Dub- 
lin, however respectable, I must observe^ (I think it was in 1792) 
almost every grand jury in Ireland petitioned against any further 
concession to Catholics ; but a few months after — I believe 
at the veiy next Assizes — a hint from the Castle had such effect 
On the grand juries (mostly the same men) that they petitioned for 
some farther emancipation : and if my memory is not very in- 
correct, the Duke of Wellington, then Arthur Westley, and 
Aid de Camp to the Lord Lieutenant, was the man who moved 
for the same in the House of Commons ; so that, by a singular 
fate, he was the man that first moved, and many years after 
finished the emancipation^ — ^Mr^ Gardner (Lord M ountjoy) had 
no doubt broken the ice before, and got a few of the minor penal 
statutes repealed ; but till Catholics were allowed to vote at elec- 
tions, it cannot be said they got any actual, or substantial re- 
laxation of the horrible code, the cruelty of which will scarcely 
be believed some years hence. 

A Catholic gentleman riding his horse, if of more than L.20 
value, might be dismounted by a Protestant, and have his horse 
taken. 

The code also held out encouragement of all borts^ to set 
children against their parents. It held out as inducements to 
them to become Protestants, — that a Catholic son might then 
make his father tenant for life, and sell the reversion of his estate 
to a Protestant ; and the Protestant purchaser was then frequent- 
ly cheated and defrauded of his purchase under some quirk of law, 
— ^for these laws were very arbitrarily construed. 

It was surely time for Protestants, as well as Catholics, to re- 
sist such diabolical injustice, and every remnant of such laws. 

* In respect to the Union question— It is a mistake to suppose that there wonld not 
be a great majority in favonr of repeal ; and I am positive the Irish Peers, if to Tote bj 
ballot, would be five to one for it. I look upon the late meeting in favour of the Uqioa 
a failure. Consider the names of the Peers who signed it, and that after two months, 
and every efibrt, about a thousand names only in all Ireland are to the declaration ; and I 
positively know some who have signed (the roBscms why may be guessed) that are never- 
IhdesB decidedly hostile to the Union. 
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William the Third however has been calumniated ; he was not 
the maker of them. Catholics could not drink his glorious me- 
mory, because the toast was generally given not as a compli- 
ment to him, but as an insult to them. I could say much 
more on the subject, — ^but better now to let all pass into obliyi- 
on, and, if possible, have every English, Scotch, and Irishman 
united, no matter of what religion ; and I hope it may be long 
before we have to drink the glorious memory of William IV. 

But the Catholics having got the elective franchise, and their 
lords finding the benefit of parliamentary interest, made forty 
shilling freeholders by wholesale. Large tracts of land hitherto 
in grass, with scarcely any inhabitants, in a few years be- 
came very populous, and gardens as to cultivation ; and as the 
foolish Irish corn laws, and inland and export duties, were by 
degrees repealed, the face of the country was entirely changed- 
' All went on well till about 1797- Numerous industrious mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and shop-keepers made fortunes, or comfort- 
able competence ; and no doubt Ireland was for a short time a 
prosperous country, though still under many restrictions, and 
had a few years of quiet, unanimity and happiness. However as 
taxes increased, so did parliamentary apostacy and jobbing; 
but the vote of the Irish parliament, on occasion of the first Re- 
gency question, was never forgiven. A forced Union was fi^m 
that moment determined on ; — of this measure I shall speak se- 
parately, and of the rebellion which preceded it. 

I can only pretend to give an outline of causes as they ap- 
peared to the public ; of the secrets of Irish history, from Lord 
Townsend^s time to the Union, I know nothing ; but this I 
know, my friend Charles F. Sheridan has often said to me, 
** If I were not shackled by a pension, and by my poverty, I 
could a tale unfold ;^ — and no man could have done it better, 
he was long in ofiice, and knew the Castle of Dublin well. He 
Qould have given us the romance of Dublin Castle and its reality < 
Sir J. Barrington could no doubt give a curious appendix to 
such a history, for though he had no means of knowledge equal 
to. Sheridan, still he had great opportunity. His History of the 
Union disappointed, as perhaps he was unwilling to tell half of 
what he knew. • 
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I believe it is pretty well understood, that, since the union id 
least, except in Lord Comwallis and Lord Hardwick's time i 
the Lord Lieutenant has been, perhaps strictly speaking, mord 
the master of the ceremonies of Dublin Castle than the Gover- 
nor Captain-General. The Secretary, the Home-Office, and 
the Under Secretary, a trinity ^ and not always in unity, have 
been the actual Lord Lieutenant Your Lordship and the 
Marquis Wellesley, may have been in some degree exceptions, 
but only in part, and you never had half the power of the 
Lord Lieutenants prior to 1798, or 1800^ 

I lately read the following paragraph in a London newspaper, 
viz. 

^^DuUin Castle. There should be a clearing out of the old 
l!Eu:tion, which has contrived to keep in under all sorts of admini- 
strations.^^ 

This reminds me of a circumstance when you were appointed 
Lord Lieutenant in 1828, and which I shall relate— 4ruth on 
honour — as told to me. 

At that time a particular friend of mine, a member of the 
Commons, dined with Lord '. My friend has a high 

opinion of your Lordship, and was much elated at your ap« 
pointment, and after some conversation with the noble Lord^ 
whom it would not perhaps be right to name, but who is a clever 
and experienced man, and a very cunning old fox,-*-^he, thd 
said noble Lord, observed— "Now I have heard all you say — and 
am astonished how a man of your sense and experience can so 
deceive yourself. I have as good an opinion of Lord Anglesea 
as you have ; but I tell you he will do no good in Ireland^— 
and he cannot do any good, for he will not be allowed to do- 
any : — ^nor will any Lord Lieutenant, under the present system.'' 

My friend observed, that you were to have all — of the little 
patronage left. The old fox answered — I am not thinking of 
patronage. — I will explain myself. 

" I am now old and near my grave, but if by miracle I could 
return to 50 or even 60, having health, and knowing all I know, 
and if the king were to request me to take the Lieutenancy, my 
answer would be— Sir, On one condition only-^-and first con- 
sult your minifftenH-I mutt have foU power to do what I like- 
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in thiit pestiferous castle, and I will tell your Majesty befdre- 
hand what I will do. The day after I land I will turn out 
every living soul that I find in it.^ 

This may have been in some degree what the French call 
*^ mamere de parler^ for there are some men in that same 
castle who do not meddle in politics, and who are laborious, 
trust-worthy, honest officers ; and I hope even the noble Lord 
I allude to would not have turned out such men as Mr. Man- 
gin, Mr. T. Taylor, or E. Connor. But as to the household, 
as it is called, I believe that you will act wisely if you make an 
entire change. I am so convinced of the public opinion on 
that point, that the civil state porter is the only one I would 
leave firom the highest to the lowest.* It is probable your 
Lordship never heard of the noble Lord^s opinion before; 
but I have reason to believe that you did find out things 
when in Ireland, which, if you also read this letter, will make 
you think the advice was not bad. 

Lord Hardwicke was in truth the only Lord Lieutenant that 
I remember since the Union, who could exercise a will of his 
own, or who had actual power, though I could name one who, 
as far as patronage, had more than, I believe, his Lordship or 
any other Lord Lieutenant since 1800. Many years ago I 
heard there was a Black Book in Dublin Castle, in which the 
names of all disliked persons were entered.-— I did not believe it» 

I heard, however, from a friend in England, at whose house 
I lately was, and a man of undoubted veracity, that there posi- 
tglvely was such a book, and that I had the honour of a con- 
spicuous place in it. This really surprised me ; for, except being 
an old emancipator (certainly one of, if not the oldest in Ireland) 

* To show the actual necessity of thorough dearbg oat, in many cases :— I reooUeet, 
some years ago, of the greater part of the officers of the 85th r^;unent being dismissed, 
yet several remained. In some months all was wrong agab, and more offieers were 
removed to other regiments, but not all ; in less than a year it became necessaiy to 
remove again. About this time I waited on the Duke of York (whose name I always 
mention with gratitude^ having ever received the utmost kindness from him,) to speak 
in favour of a near relation of mine ; and as he had been in the 86th, his Royal High- 
ness communed with me about that r^^ent being so unfortunately disunited again* 
I took the liberty to advise him to remove every individual officer to other regiments ; 
and in consequence^ the 85th has ever since been a pattern regiment, and oce of the 
best in thQ service ; bnt I do not suppose he did it on my opixidon only. 
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and a friend to liberty, I could not conceive why I was placed 
in such a proscription list ; it, however, accounted for certain 
circumstances that I could not account for before. 

I mention this, because it shews what the Irish traders in 
loyalty are capable of. I never belonged to a club except that 
of the United Service ; and one lately e(tablished in Dublin, 
V^ry much in compliment to your Lordship, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, some of your relations or friends having been black- 
beaned at Kildare Street* 

I certainly was in Dublin in 1798,* and though I felt for 
the wrongs of my country as much as any one, I was not a 
United Irishman. I then held the King^s commission as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. I never was guilty of a dishonourable act 
in my life, and I could gain nothing by rebellion. After all, if 
I was a marked man, so were my friends Grattan, Curran, and 
Mr G. Ponsonby — all suspected of being United Irishmen. 
I happen to know what enables me to declare in the most so^ 
lemn manner, and to the most positive certainty, that not one 
of them were of that Society. I, however, have the strongest 
reasons to believe, and quite sufficient to convince myself, that 
many persons, little suspected, and whose names would (Mtonish, 
if disclosed, were of the United Society; But I must say, that 
I am also convinced their being so arose more from political fear, 
in those critical times, than from any desire to separate Ire- 
land from England ;-^they might truly be considered as sleep- 
ing partners, or only honorary members. But we all belonged 
to another Society, and the only political one, if it could be called 
80, I ever was a member of; and of which, (it being a curious 
historical anecdote of those times,) I shall state all I know. 

I think it was in 1797> or early in 1798, that Lord Moira, 
in consequence of some remarks on Ireland, which he made in the 
Enj^sh House of Lords, received a political challenge from Lord 

* The failare of Hoche's expedition to Bantry Bay, the year before, waa the moat 
fortunate event for both England and Ireland. Had he landed with his entire force, 
he would have been in Dublin in a fortnight ; there were no adequate means 6f even 
moderate resistance^ and nine out of ten of the population would have joined him. It 
would have entirely changed the political state of Europe, and possibly Napoleon migl^t 
never have been heard of beyond a general of artillery. England would have been soon 
invaded, and possibly conquered. The greatest events are often forwarded or prevented 
by the most trifling causes. 
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Claire, to come to Ireland, and, face to face, make his statements 
in the Irish House of Lords. He accepted the challenge. His 
friends, however, amongst whom I made a zealous one, were 
afraid that he had gone a little too far in England, having spo- 
ken much from mere report ; and that if not supported by 
stutementa on oath, he would fail ; and, accordingly, this Society 
was got up for the purpose of procuring documents, &c. &c. 
fbr him* 

Our meetings were not a secret to the Irish Government ; 
they had notice from ourselves, and several members of Par- 
liament belonged to it. I must, however, say that there were 
in fact three parties in the Society (though all agreed in the 
avowed object), and nearly divided as to numbers. What I 
will call our party, had no object whatever but the support of 
Lord Moira ; one were certainly United Irish — ^Emmett and 
Sampson, and others belonged to it ; but I must do them the 
justice to say they acted correctly with us, though violent and 
inclining to go beyond our established rules ; and the other 
party were men who neither cared for Lord Moira, nor would go 
the length of being United Irishmen ; but who detested the 
Irish Government so much, that they would join in any thing 
they thought might annoy them. At the same time, to use a 
modem phrase, the Society worked well, and a great body of 
most curious evidence and documents, all on oath, of cruel out- 
rages unjustly committed on the people, came in to us from all 
parts of Ireland, fully bearing out Lord Moira, and proving the 
atrocious system then carrying on. 

The Government never interfered with us :-«-our rule was to 
meet twice a-week, but not in the same place {de suite)y and it 
was always at the private houses of the members, or at the 
Moira Hotel. 

When aU was ready, it was debated whether the original do- 
cuments, or copies of them, should be given to Lord Moira, to 
support his attack in the House of Lords, and to be then given 
to the King. 

It was determined not to give him the originals, but attested 
copies ; which, when made, were compared in the presence of 
Lord Charlemont, and Mr. Grattan> and signed by them. 
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The originals remained with the Society. — ^Now, as to their 
fate. 

Lord Moira, as he told me himself, delivered the copies into 
the hands of George III., but what became of them after he 
never heard ; and probably no one now can tell. 

As to the originals, they met the fate of James the Second^s 
ps^ers, so long preserved in the Irish College, at Paris, and 
which Mr. Fox took such pains to recover. 

The last time the Society met, it was at the Moira Hotel, 
Sacl^ville Street, and just before Spring Assizes. As things 
began to look very gloomy, and the Society were to adjourn 
(several lawyers being of it) till after the circuits, it was de- 
bated what should be done with the original papers. One gen- 
tleman proposed that they should be sealed up and delivered 
into my custody ; another, that they should be given (sealed 
up) to the care of Mr. Sampson ; and, after much argument, 
they were decreed, unfortunately, to Mr. Sampson, The So- 
ciety broke up, and never met again. 

I did not discover the fate of these documents for several 
years, and shall now relate it. 

The worthy Mr. Kerwan, the Philosopher, was going one 
morning from his house in Cavendish Bow to the Dublin So- 
ciety, and as he passed the end of Abbey Street, he saw parties 
of the military, yeomanry, and police, making domiciliary visits. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and intimate with Sampson, whom 
he suspected (and as it indeed turned out,) to be one of the 
United Irish ; and thinking he would be visited, as he lived in 
that street, he hurried to his lodgings, and told him what was 
going on, advising him, if he had any papers which might com- 
promise him, to destroy tjiem instantly. Sampson immediately 
threw numerous papers into the fire ;^so far I had from Eerwan 
himself. He immediately left Sampson, md had not gone far^ 
when he saw the lodging visited. Sampson, however, had just 
time to put the society packet into his lawyer^s bag, and desired 
his servant (a man he could depend on) to get out by the gar- 
den into the stable-lane, and make his way with the bag to a 
Counsellor Orr, who lived in Marlborpugb Street. Orr wa^ of 
the Society, and I believe also a United Irishwui ; and tboiigk 
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perfectly honest, was perhaps the last man to whom he should 
have mtrusted the documents ; but probably, in Sampson'^s hur- 
ry and agitation, he was the first that came into his head. 

The servant escaped, and the visiters found nothing. Mr. 
Sampson was soon after obliged to secrete himself— this was 
before the memorable 36th of May — ^and escaped to England, 
but was there arrested, and sent prisoner to Ireland ; when he 
confessed his being a United Irishman, and with others was 
conditionally pardoned, and ultimately banished to America. 

Orr was a vain, weak man : had he kept the secret no one 
would have imagined he had the papers ; but in his vanity he 
let his mother into the secret, and she, poor old woman, frighten- 
ed out of her wits, took the first opportunity of his being out, 
got hold of them, and made an auto dafe in the yard, where 
they were all consumed. Had these papers been deposited 
with me, they would have been safe ; for, though I had no 
particular reason to expect a domiciliary visit to search for 
papers or arms in my house, yet, knowing what was going on, 
I should have taken good care not only of the papers, but of 
the secret. It is singular enough (though I was in the Black Book 
it seems,) that in all the visits in my neighbourhood, I never 
had one ; and though the most violent government supporters had 
their carriages and horses seized to forward troops, mine never 
were ; but possibly I owed this to my old Lieutenant-Colonel 
and most worthy friend General Myers, who then commanded 
Dublin Garrison. Almost every gentleman had soldiers and 
even their wives billeted on them, I never had any but twice, 
and then only three men. I once indeed voluntarily took a 
sergeant and six men of the Cambridge regiment just arrived 
in Dublin, as they were kept a long iime in the street waiting 
for billets. Neither was I ever called on to give a yeomanry 
guard supper^ though all my neighbours were in turn. So 
that, though in the Black Book, I met neither insult nor the 
slightest inconvenience during that most unpleasant time. 

The end of the following August I was obliged to go to 
England for my health ; at that time a passport was as neces- 
sary as at present in Austria. I asked one from Lord Castle- 
reagh, and he sent it for myself, wife, and sister— but instead of 
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three servants vhich I asked for, he mentioned, " and suite.'' 
The passport was sent to the Lord Mayor, I think to be en- 
tered^ and probably by this it became known. 

I was tormented by applications from frightened people who 
wanted to get away, to take them over a la suite, even offering 
to put on my livery. But I would as soon have put my hand 
in the fire ; I knew that suite only meant my servants^ and re- 
fused every application. I am not a person to break confidence. 
The loss of the papers I have mentioned is certainly to be 
lamente?^; they would have been invaluable to an historian. 

They were all verified on oath by respectable witnesses, and 
almost from every county in Ireland, particularly the north. 

They contained details of most horrible outrages on the 
people, cruelty, and foul deeds, that, perhaps after all it may 
be as well to have now effaced from Irish records— of course, 
violence begets violence, and though the people in many cases 
were driven to retaliation, it was not before murder, burning, 
destruction of property, often on auspician of being suspected^ 
and flogging, drove them to desperation. 

I conceive these details may not be uninteresting to your 
Lordship, now on the point of resuming the Government of Ire- 
land ; and in conclusion of them, justice requires me to add, 
that when the rebellion was suppressed the Government was most 
merciftil, and I doubt if there was a single forfeiture — at least 
that was not reversed shortly after ; or that any Government un- 
der like circumstances ever acted with greater moderation. 

The late great act of justice, the Emancipation, might have 
been better managed ; it was delayed till given with the appear- 
ance, at least, of yielding to fear. Its policy was openly con- 
fessed by the ministers ; and, as the Bishop of LlandafF said of 
the Union, " That it was not such a one as would give satisfac- 
tion,'' so he foretold of the Emancipation, " That when granted 
it would not be handsomely done." He was correct in both. 

Let the violent opposers to this great measure ask themselves 
what would now be the state of the country, if it had not pass- 
ed — with half England nearly in insurrection, and revolutions 
going on openly, or in preparation, all over Europe. 
When a benefit or good act is' done, I am not for examining 
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iato motives too nicely ; — and I must say-^or I will write truth 
and what I think— the Duke of Wellington, was, as your 
Lordship declared, perhaps the only man who could have car- 
ried it ; and he has not received that gratitude which he de- 
served ; but, on the contrary, has been scarcely thanked or 
complimented for breaking those early prejudices against Eman- 
cipation, which he, and numbers of most honest and indepen- 
dent men, like old Mr. Rowley of Summer Hill, — had instilled . 
into them from the cradle. 

The -folly of not allowing the Catholic Bishops to be so call- 
ed, was like calling Napoleon General, — and when this Eman* 
cipation act was determined on, (and I repeat, no Catholic in the 
land could be more anxious for it than myself,) still I think the 
Protestants of Ireland were not treated as they should have 
been. 

The pill (for such it was to them) should have had some palli- 
ative. A very few enactments, which could not in the slight- 
est degree have injured catholics, would at least have pleased 
the protestant party, and probably have reconciled them to a 
change, which they had been always taught to consider as rui- 
nous to the protestant establishment; and I have always 
thought and said, that though the rebellion of 1798 was planned 
by protestants and dissenters, it was, as to its actors in the 
field, and in its progress, much more to be called a Catholic than 
a Protestant rising ; and without the exertions of the Orange 
party and Protestant Yeomanry, it could not have been put 
down ; and, therefore, something was due to their feeling and 
services, particularly as I am convinced it might have been eas- 
ily done, and, we should then probably have had a total end to 
these sad divisions that still exist. At all events they would 
have been extinguished in a very few years. 

I must also observe that these infamous laws were but parti- 
ally executed. Whether they were ashamed or afraid of a rigid 
observance of them is more than I can tell. But common s^ise 
would point out that they either ought not to have been enacted 
at all, or if made, that they should have been strictly executed* 

I believe, in either case, Ireland would have been a more 
happy country than at present. 
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Ma^e and partially execated, they created double disguBt. 
The best subject his Holiness ever had could not detest them 
XDore than myself, and on benevolent and just principles, totally 
distinct from ray own suffering under them. But foliticali.y, 
I say of all laws^f made, they should be enforced ;— or, if 
found to be unjust, or impolitic, repealed : and here was the 
great, mistake of tde government of that day, and many succeed- 
ing ones,— *they neither did one nor the other ; but disj^layed 
bigotry in their way, folly, cruelty, weakness, and gross injustice ; 
—at one time acting, at another relaxing, yet always waver- 
ing, and in the end being towards all parties unjust. 

To almost the present day this system has continued ; for 
truth and justice require me to say, that, considering all things, 
the Protestants, particularly those of Ireland, (though I so en- 
tirely differ with them as to the policy and justice of the 
repeal) have good right to complain of the manner in which 
they were treated ; and perhaps to say, they were betrayed. 

In return, it may be observed, the Catholics were treated in 
the same manner at the Union. 

The calm observer might say, a jtist punishment on hoik, 
but certainly no justification of the policy. 

The Emancipation ought to have been granted at the Union, 
as held out ; but between the really honest scruples of Geo. III., 
and the violence of the Protestant party, (which we must allow 
stood by the government in 1798 — though that rebellion was 
commenced and planned chiefly by dissenters,) it was perhaps 
then impossible. 

At all events, the Catholics owe gratitude to the Duke of 
Wellington; but as both parties think themselves, from first to 
last, ill used, the best thing we can do now, is to forget and 
forgive, bury all animosities in oblivion, and become a united 
people, not only amongst ourselves in Ireland, but in the two 
Islands, and to remember that violence and animosity beget 
the same, particularly as to religion. Few men have the philo- 
sophy of Frederick the Great, who said to a friend of mine, 
a Catholic, in speaking of these laws, — " One can scarcely 
conceive such stupidity and bigotry, as that a government 
should deprive itself of the services of able men on account of 
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their religion ; or that men should be such fools as, in fact, to 
deprive themselves of their rank in society for a eieed : but 
here we have no persecution,— *my creed is liberty of consdeiice i^ 
and now that the Stuart dynasty is, in fact, extinct, there 
can be no occasion for such laws. 

I shall now proceed to those very material subjects which it 
will be necessary for ministers to consider well, and whidi re- 
quire calm inquiry, and every exertion on the part of your Ex- 
cellency to bring to a happy termination. I have no doubt you 
will be supported by all honest men who are not blinded by self- 
ish views ; and if Ireland is not now conciliated and pacified, 
I shall despair of its ever being so. 

The most vital question is 

THE UNION. 

This subject has been latterly brought forward with a view 
to its repeal. 

Ireland seems destined to be kept in continual agitation. I 
am ayare that any sentiment in favour of the Union will be 
unpopular in Dublin ; but I do not write for popularity, anJt 
believe a fair and honest Union would not be unpopular in Ire- 
land. 

As to the act which passed in 1800, I for one could not ob- 
ject to its r^eal ; for I never thought it a fair Union, or any 
thing but an act to abolish the Irish Parliament, and add 100 
Commoners, and s6me few Peers to the English. 

But a fair, honest, and actual Union between England and 
Ireland, would, in my opinion, be most advantageous to both 
countries, and approved of by every man who, like myself, 
wishes well to the connexion and prosperity of England and 
Ireland. No doubt the means resorted to to carry that measure 
were most nefarious : Bribery, corruption, intrigue, and I much 
fear the Rebellion of 1798 forced on, and, at all events, not put 
down as soon as it might, and all to carry the Union, which, 
to be perfectly legal, should have been preceded by the disso- 
lution of both Parliaments, and the new called, with notice of 
that measure. Even Napoleon went through the form at leagt 
of an appeal to the electors before he declared himself Emperor. 
But might overcomes right ; and as a Parliament elected for 
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thsee years could declare seven to be its time, it may be said 
another had as good a right to vote a Union, notwithstanding 
the opinions of our two Chief Justices and Mr. Saurin ; al- 
though by the same rule, they might vote a Parliament to last 
ten years, or by a step farther, make a law for the King to go- 
vern without any Parliament.* It is admitted by all, that the 
Irish Commons were as corrupt a body as ever came together. 
The jobbing system of the aristocracy has been proverbial ; and 
the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal was despised, and 
justly so. I believe Lord Clare was a very honest man, though 
I disliked his politics ; and he actually, in appeal cases, kicked I 
may say the Peers, and treated them with extreme contempt ; 
not to mention the Ely cause and some others that cannot be 
forgotten ; so that altogether, the people at that time, I may 
say, detest>ed the Parliament, and were glad to see it abolished. 
Though very young, I had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with the excellent Lord Charlemont. I called on him one 
morning, when all was agitation about this measure ; 4fei4taP- 
l||r, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Grattan, Mr. George Ponsonby, and 
some others came into the library. I immediately got up, be- 
lieving they came to consult together, and as I knew all those I 
have mentioned, I took the liberty (for which they were very 
angry) to say, as I was leaving the room, The Union will be 
carried, the people care nothing for the Parliament, and will 
not support you^ you had therefore better stand out on terms, 
and you will get what you please for the country. I recollect 
Mr. George Ponsonby answering, " That they never would 
consent to the measure on any terms.*^ Had they read the best 
pamphlet published on the subject, and attributed to Mr. 
Holmes,-f- A Demonstration of the Necessity of a Union, I 
think was the title, they would have seen it was inevitable. 

* To observations on the corruption of the Irish Parliament, I have heard it answer- 
ed that the English was just as corrupt. I do not, however, make the assertion, but 
liave always replied to it, that supposing it to be the case, it wou^d surely, be better for 
vs to have but one corrupt body. 

f Mr. Holmes is one of the cleverest men at the Irish bar. He has been several times 
offered a Silk Gown. When last offered one by, I believe. Lord Manners, he refused. 
The offer should have been accompanied with a Patent of Piecedency, so as to place 
him where he should have been, that is above his juniors who got that rank, or, as we 
say, my Lord, in the army, his commission should' have been antedated. This act of 
justice ought still to be don«. 
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Part of the policy, as I have mentioned, was to keep on the 
rebellion for a certain time : and what do you, my Lord, a sol- 
dier, think of a rebel camp without a single piece of ordnance, 
at Timahoe, but eighteen miles from Dublin, being suffered 
actually to capitulate : and I am not sure if they did not march 
down with the honours of war. 

I saw the ground, and though the position was strong, I am 
certain that any one Regiment of the line, with two guns and 
one howitzer, would have carried it in half an hour. 

When the rebellion was put down, the Catholics were hum- 
bugged by promises not intended to be kept, and they therefore 
rather supported than opposed the Union. Now, my Lord, my 
idea of a real and just Union would be comprised in a very short 
act, viz. ^^ Be it enacted, that from and after (a day named) 
every law now in force in Ireland shall cease and determine, and 
that from the same moment every law in force in England shall 
be the law of Ireland, so as that there shall be a full, complete, 
and'^sdllCPtJnion between both countries, and that Ireland shall 
be in all points the same, and just, as in England, Hampshisii^ 
and Yorkshire are, except as herein^^ &c. &c. But it may be asked, 
why any exception ? I answer there are localities and customs in 
particular districts in all countries, and there sometimes must 
be exceptions. Thus the act of Settlement in Ireland could 
not be disturbed ; English Poor Laws could not be enforced ; 
Yorkshire and Middlesex like the Registry act, and they have 
it ; and as Ireland likes the Registry, therefore why not have it 
also ? This is what I mean by the exceptions. There ought 
also to be some little difference (and God knows it is now very 
trifling) in the taxation. My friend, Sir J, Newport, was once 
asked in the House of Commons why an Irishman worth L.500, 
or L.IOOO a-year, should not pay the same as such a person in 
England ? He answered at once, Because they cannot. This 
is the truth ; and though it may appear extraordinary why, I 
think your Lordship could tell ; I am certain I could. If 
England has patience and will treat Ireland well, she will soon 
find the benefit of it. But, my Lord, in these extraordinary 
times, circumstances the most unlooked-for arise; the state 
of Europe, and the dissolution of the Union between Holland 
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and Belgium, have given great hopes to the Anti-unionists in 
Ireland; and be assured that Ireland never will be content un- 
der any Union Act that does not enact that the Parliament 
shall sit every third Session or year in Dublin ; and I really 
cannot see any serious objection to this. The communications 
are now so rapid, that the Parliament might sit any where ; 
and this even the King could order without any act of Parlia- 
ment. 

If the Irish members and Peers are at the expense and trou- 
ble of going two years out of three to London, why should not 
the English come once to Dublin ? This would really consoli- 
date the two countries, and would make up for the greatest evil 
caused by the Union, such as it is, viz. the increase of absentees. 
The ministers are well paid, and could afford the journey ; a small 
sum would move the necessary clerks ; and as to his Majesty, 
unless ill health, in which case he might have the executive in 
London, what great hardship or expense in a journey once in 
three years to Dublin ? The great King of Prussia, to nearly 
the last, went round all his dominions every year. Palaces and 
Parliament Houses are all ready. 

Your Lordship wisely observes, in your answer to the in- 
habitants of Grange Gorman, that the public ought not to be 
prevented from the fair and peaceable discussion of this sub- 
ject; and, in truth, there is much to be said in favour of 
a Union, and also much agamst it. I do think that, on good 
terms. Union would be advantageous to both; but I do 
not think a decision by Parliament not to have a Union 
would, as a matter of course, be followed by separation. I knew 
a very able man, long m office, who, on the contrary, thought 
that a Union (which he fotetold) would, in all probabiUty, be 
followed by Separation ; and he gave good reasons for thinking 
so, though such changes depend much on circumstances not 
easily foreseen. The great probabiUty is, that a real Union, on 
proper terms, would consolidate and effectually strengthen what 
is called the United Kingdom ; but never will there be content 
under the present act. Amongst other changes, there should 
be more representative Peers, say forty in all ; and if the Par- 
liaments were, as they probably will be, triennial, it would possi- 
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lAy be beitet to let the Peers, Eke the Bishops, take it in rota« 
tion, — so many from each rank. It might be even judicious to 
gire seals in Parliament to 60 Peers ; and we certainly ought^ 
considering our population, to have 150 Commoners. 

The complaint, that the Union has increased the number of 
absentees^ is very true ; and might it not be politic to enact, that 
every Irish Peer of Parliament, and every member of the Com^ 
mons for Ireland, (being elected for three years,) should, under 
fotfeiture of their seats, be obliged to reside in Ireland from the 
prorogation of the sessions to the next meeting ? I am certain 
this would be very advantageous, and it would be in fact volwn^ 
tht^ ; And thoise who did not like it> could make way for othe» 
who did. 

As to tefbrm of the many abuses in Ireland, or a list of 
grievances, I shall begin with the dty of Dublin, ^-^ where 
pipe-water, metal-main, pavement, and lighting, be bc^ have 
been oppressive and fruitful sources of plunder. The note be- 
low * will give your Excelkncy some idea of how the citisens of 
DuMin have been treated by dieir corporation* The pavement 

* THX cdlltX>RAtlOH.<&^ai PIPt-WATth AKD KKTAL-MAIK rVir^. 

Tli6ae itai^tideDt and fhittdiileitt t»tikni^ts> who have to long dkgraeed tht dtjr* and 
btattlcd the Goveniiiient, coBtinue their ignorant and noisy gabble with as much inso- 
lence aa if they were atill secure of impunity. What ! have these fellows still the im- 
pudence to prate upon this subject, although, stupid as they are, they must know that 
the Master*8 Report is inade up and signed ? Even if the Haiter had not made fain de- 
part, wt shonM think that Parliament must take the subject of the Dublin Gsrporation 
into its immediate consideration, not merely on the ground of its frauds, but because it 
has poisoned the yery fountains of justice. In the anti-national times of Ireland, such 
aWy teijght be found ttteAl for H^e di^ty jobi^ Whidi ned to be Mlled GoV^macOl. 
Tbesa tiaoM are passed, and w« trust, for ever. 

THX riPKoWATBR AN]> MKTAIi-MAIN FUKD. 

It «rill be recollected that» about the year 1809^ the Corporation made a representation 
to Parliament, stating that they had borrowed a sum of L.67,800, which diey expended 
in supplying the city with water, oyer and dioye the tax collected frMn lihe cttteein, and 
that th€^ int^ed substitntinf; metal pi|)e8 in place of wooden Onte, if enabled to db se 
by the leyy of a further tax for that purpose ; whereupon an act was passed, authoris- 
ing them to borrow a further sum of L.SS,200, (making the whole debt L. 100,000,) 
and to lay down metal-main pipes, which, acoeidinglo thefit estimate, required to be 66 
mika in length, the expense whereof, as weH as the r^ymeat of the L. 100,000^ was to 
be proyided for from the produce of the Pipe- Water and Metal-Main Taxes. The pay- 
ment of the debt and interest were, howeyer, m«46 the primary objects tf the Metal- 
MaiH Ae^ pasied in ISOO. 
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tax has been long loudly objected to, not only for its amount, 
but for the despotic powers given to the Commissioners. Then 

In October, 18S3, informations were filed by four of oar fellow-citizens on behalf o 
the Public against the Corporation, in the name of the Attorney- General, to account for 
the application of the Pipe- Water and Metal-Main Taxes, which informations were dis- 
missed by the then Chancellor, Lord Manners, with costs against the applicants, who, 
on behalf of the citizens^ appealed from this decision to the House of Lords. Their Lord- 
ships not only reversed the decree of Lord Manners, but specially directed the course of 
inquiry to be adopted relative to the accoiints by a Master in Chancery. After a long 
course of litigated eximinations, the Master, to whom the investigation of the accounts 
was referred, has, last month, signed his Rvport. This document, now on the records 
of the Court of Chancery, presents a curious expose of the Corporation management of 
this hitherto very heavy portion of our local taxation. 

If the Corporation had properly applied the funds which came into their hands, ezdu. 
sive of providing for the above expenditure, the debt of L. 100,000, with all interest there- 
ofy.opght to have been fully paid off and discharged on the 25th March, 1825, and a ba- 
lance would then remain in their hands of L.1536, Ss. O^d. ; but the Report finds, that 
tliey have only paid L.e5,500 of that debt, leaving a balance of L. 74,600 against the 
PQrporation. The Metal-Main Tax, therefore, should have ceased in March, 1825, yet 
the Corporation continued to collect it till May, 18?7t to the amount of L. 24,463, lOs. 
Id., by which means, exclusive of having provided for the due expenditure npon the 
works for these two years, the balance of both rates in the hands of the Corporation 
on the 25th May, 1827, was increased to L. 14,986, 9s. ft^d., and which, added to the 
sum of L. 74,500 of the debt unpaid, make a total balance of L.S9,466, 9s. 5^d. as the 
deficiency reported against them. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of this sum levied firom the citicens at periods of an* 
exanipled distress, there is a fact elicited by the Report, which swells it to an amount al- 
most exceeding the bounds of credibility, and certainly exceeding any thing we have 
ever heard of even in the annals of Corporation jobbing. We have already stated, thai 
the act of 1809 provided for the payment of a debt of L.67f800, which the Corporation 
represented to have been then due for expenditure upon the Pipe- Water Works. The 
House of Lords entertained strong and (as the event has proved) just suspicions of there 
having been any such expenditure, and accordingly directiMl an inquiry into the nature 
«nd particulars of that debt. The result of the Master's investigation upon that head 
we shall give nearly in the words of his Report. He <' finds, that of the said debt o 
L.67,800, a sum of L. 19,100, raised by the issue of debentures in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1609, (two or three months previous to the passing of tiie Metal-Main Act) was 
applied by the Corporation to pay themselves an alleged arrear of an annual sum of 
L.15,000, voted to themselves by an act of Assembly out of the Pipe- Water Rates." He 
fhrther finds, that another sum, amounting to L.S7,700, was raised by the issue of De- 
bentures at difl&rent periods, between the years 1776 and 1809, but for what particular 
purpose the Mme was raised he is unable to set forth, no evidence thereof having been 
laid before him. Here are two sums, amounting to L. 56,800, for the payment of which, 
and the interest thereof, the Corporation got a heavy tax laid on the citizens in 1809, a 
single shilling of which they have not proved to have been expended upon the works. 
We are not expert ealcuUilors, ^nt we believe we are nnder the mark when we say that 
this sum is inoreased more Ihan threefold by the payment of the interest, which has 
been charged to tke pAblio m a set-eff against the Pipe- Water and Metal-M«n Rateo, 
from the yetr 1770, aeeordiag to the d»t|» the debentures were issued, to the present 
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we have the House valuation ; three valuators allowed to put 
an arbitrary value on every house. Surely, my Lord, the Al- 
gerine Government would scarcely have left the value of all 
their houses to the valuation of any three men however respect- 
able. Such valuation ought to be made parochially, and by 
juries. 

I have often wondered what the secret motives could be for 
such conduct. If the favoured gentry could have returned half 
a dozen members to Parliament to vote with ministers through 
thick and thin, then indeed we might account for this extraor- 
dinary partiality ; but that very obscure men, (as in many cases,) 
and of no political power, should be enabled by lata to tyrannize 
over and plunder the citizens of Dublin, is past my compre- 
hension, — and can only be thus accounted for. 

The Lord I-ieutenant, the Secretary, and the Home Depart- 
ment, have been deceived, and, from their quantity of other 
business, have not time to consider such matters ; and, moreover, 
our Irish members have been guilty of g^reat negligence and 
inattention to the interests of their constituents, in not remon- 
strating and noticing such jobs. I must say, in justice to Mini- 
sters, that I have myself (a mere individual without the slight- 
est interest) got several most unjust acts repealed, and the only 
difficulty I ever had was the getting an audience of the Mini- 
ster through whom the abuse complained of was likely to be 
corrected. Had I been a member of the Honourable House, I 
must have had communication without difficulty. 

To prove what may be done by perseverance, and also to 
show that Ministers, no matter in what administration, are not 
always blind to justice when duly informed, I can assure your 
Excellency of the truth of the following :— 

Some years ago Mr. Foster, the late Speaker, brought in a 
Toad-act for Ireland. 

Suffice it to say, it was so objected to, that, I believe, there 
were eighteen county-meetings to petition against it, and I dare 

hour, a period of about 54 years ; taking, therefore^ the principal and interest to amount 
only to L. 150,000, and adding to it the deficiency of L. 110,000, befure mentioned, we 
have a sum, amounting to, if not exceeding, L.S60,000, improperly charged to the pub- 
lic, Bccot^iDg to the results of the Master's Report.^i>MMt» Evenimg Fott^ 
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say as many or more Grand Juries. Our county Dublin Grand 
Jury had even interviews with the Secretary at the Castle ; but 
all would not do. I, however, determined to go on, and at last 
(I certainly got some excellent assistance in England) did 
succeed in bringing this act before Ministers and Parliament. 
Lord Liverpool said he was ashamed of it, and it was imme^ 
diately repealed^ or, at least, all the obnoxious clauses ; but, to 
the best of my recollection, the bill was repealed in totOy and a 
new one brought in leaving out all the objectionable clauses. 

That able and excellent Prelate, Dr. Doyle, says, in a letter 
lately published in the Dublin Evening Post : — 

" I then expected the " Relief BilF would be acted upon, 
that Ireland would be governed justly, and that her people 
would be rescued by Government from local oppression, and 
placed under the protection of equal and impartial law. I did 
expect that the Legislature would lose no time (for information 
it possessed in abundance) in removing the gross abuses which 
existed in our administration ; in visiting and reforming all our 
Corporations ; in repealing those laws which were most odious 
and oppressive to the people; and, above all, in providing a good 
system of education for youth, and some support, however 
scanty, for our hordes of destitute poor. I hoped for all this, 
and I infused my own hopes into the breasts and minds of many 
thousands. But were these hopes realized ? Was any one ob- 
ject of them verified ? Was a single step taken by Government 
which could lead me to expect that this system of governing 
Ireland had in any respect been changed ? The Catholics and 
the friends of the Catholics (I say it advisedly) were excluded 
from all places of trust, honour, and emolument as carefrdly as 
if they had been under the Richmond or Talbot administration. 
The same prostitution of the magisterial office, and the same 
abuse of the power annexed to it continued, save only, so far as 
the latter was corrected by the holding of Petty Sessions under 
the eye of the public. 

" There was no change in the mode of exercising patronage; 
the Church establishment, with its tithe and vestry laws, and 
all the Corporations of towns and cities, remained in their former 
state. The Grand Jury Laws were not altered— the Subletting- 
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Act not amended-*-Mr. Brownlow^s excellent Act not counter 
nanced — the Galway Franchise Act thrown out by the Premier 
—the £ildare<place Society employed, as it were, by the Go- 
vernment, and paid by the people, to disturb the peace, to spread 
abroad religious discord, and to ipar the progress of education ; 
but^ above all, the ejected tenantry left to perish by thousands, 
and no provision made, or, I fear, seriously designed to be made, 
for the poor. 

** An able man could, at any time these five years past, have 
drawn up, in one month, ^ heads of bills^ sufficient to renovate 
Ireland and heal all her wounds. 

^^ The repeal of the Union, the restoration of a national Le- 
gislature having, as it should have, a reformed House of Com^ 
mons, was the obvious, the natural, the national means where- 
by to remedy the grievances of Ireland ; and I thought it but 
just and reasonable, and I still think so, to ascertain by discus- 
sion, whether such repeal was practieable, and what effect it 
would produce on the fortunes of both islands. 

^' I could, and probably would, argue the (]^uestion of Repeal ; 
but I shall abstain from doing so, and resume my former hopes. 
You will, however, permit me to say, notwithstanding your 
own opinions, that the assertions of those who tell the public 
that Repeal means Separation, or who say that our commercial 
inteifcourse with Great Britain, in the event of a Repeal of the 
Union, would be less profitable than at present, appear to me en- 
tirely erroneous. Nay, I think I could prove that a federal 
uoioa of these islands under one Crown would be more lasting 
than that which now exists ; and th^t the agricu)|yure, commerce,^ 
and-^Bsequently the strength of both countries, wo]uId be great- 
ly increased by the Repeal of the Union, and by the Reforms 
in England and Ireland which should necessarily attend or fol- 
low jsuch Repeal. 

" Yowp faitbfiil and obedient servant, 
" JAMES DOYLE. 
« Carlow, Nov, 24, 1830," 

In 1783, the expojt of Irish linens was 16,039,705 yards; in 
twelve y^ars the e^tport itijcreased to 46,705,219 yards. The 
value in 1783 of those linens was h-lfiBdySlS; in 1796 it 
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had increased to L.3,113,6@7* This vas what was done for 
the country in one branch of trade, under the protection of a 
native independent Parliament,— ^he hm^i trade increasing 
from one to three millions before the Union; but £dnce the 
Union, how has it fallen ! It has decreased to L.600,000. It 
has fallen five-sixths in this trade alone/ In Dublin we had 
nineteen sugar-bakeries before the Union,"-^we have not one 
now. In Cork there were five manufactories of the same kind 
—there is not one now. In Waterford, there were five or six 
— there is not one now. In Carrick-on-Suir there were 7^00 
manufacturers, all earning a comfortable livelihood, and there 
are noir but 4fJ of them. In Kilkenny there Were 4000 blan- 
ket manufacturers, — there are not 100 now. In Bandon tber? 
were 6000 cotton weavers,*— there are not 200 there now. 

In truth, the Dublin tradesmen, and ev^ merchants, have 
sufiered greatly. I remember the river and the docks lull of 
6hipping,-^8carcely any now ; and at the late anti-union meetr 
ings we find most respectable men, of all trades, slating and re* 
ferring to their books the great &lling-off of their bui^ess. I 
confess that, from the appearance and numbers of the shops in 
Dublin, this surprises me ; but I am not warranted in doubting 
the persons whose names I see to those declarations* Tolls and 
customs must be noticed amongst wu grievances; and, per- 
haps, none greater than the entire Ghrand Jury system, which 
ought to be radically reformed. 

To go into all the abuses would make this letter (thready too 
long) a third longer ; but there is a tolerable epitome publiA- 
ed by a committee appointed at the Coimty Mayo meetim^ to 
consider the present system of Grand Jury laws, 11th October, 
1830, and published in the Dublin Evening Post, 6th N^^Vi^m- 
ber. I think it would be an improvemrat, so long II9 Gland 
Juries are little Parliaments, and enabled to lay a heavy tax$- 
tion on their counties, if they consisted of 2& m^nbers, «nd«te^- 
ed by ballot, proportionally from each barony, for the entire 
year, or two assizes ; and that they should all be obliged tn at- 
tend during the assises under a heavy penalty,, and to be caUid 
over at the meeting of the Court each morning. If this was 
adopted, and if Grand Juries were elective, and their povars 
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extended, we woiild have legislatures on the spot for all local 
purposes, and thus Parliament would hare some time for the 
consideration of imperial questions. .1 conclude all remarks 
on the Union by sajdng, that I most fully agree with Mr. 
Hume, who is reported to have said in the House, that, in 
point of fact, the Union never took place, and does not exist. 
Ireland is not incorporated with England, — it is in all respects 
a colony, and nearly as ill managed as other colonies. 

POOR-LAWS. 

Unhappy Ireland 1 We no sooner get a little quiet than 
fiome other subject of agitation is brought on, and thus we have 
had another apple of discord thrown, namely, Poor-Laws, — ^laws 
which, or their execution at least, have been long considered as 
an intolerable grievance in England, and to which numbers of 
writers on the subject have attributed crime and all sort of de- 
gradation. As to Ireland, the subject has been so ably handled 
by Sir J. Welsh and Mr. Evans, that it will be useless for me 
to repeat the arguments against their introduction, except my 
agreeing with Mr. Evans that it would be the last act of insani- 
ty, and the coup de grace on every chance of Irish prosperity. 
The poverty is too extreme to be relieved by poor-laws, which 
would first conv^t the country into one pauper district, and 
next occasion it to break out into civil war, and end somewhat 
like St. Domingo, that is, after all the houses were plundered, 
and all sotts of destruction, fire, and murder, the native Pat 
would hold Ireland as Blackey does St. Domingo, or England 
have to reconquer the island, and exterminate the remaining in- 
habitants. 

In Ireland tradesmen are too highly paid, — ^agricultural la- 
bourers too low ; and yet, strange to say ! the latter, with the 
exception of the damned tea-crockery, appear to be as well off 
as the former in material points, — quite as well lodged and clad, 
but perhaps have not as much whisky. We often see a car- 
penter, for instance, with five shillii^s a-day, the labourer with 
only one, and, in ragged appearance, both equally fit to be 
hung up in a field to firighten the crows. 
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So long as the Irish workmen are so drunken, an<f have so 
little idea of what Englishmen call comfort, it is vain to expect 
perfect civilization ; yet they are kind-hearted, good-natured, 
and easily satisfied, and considering their faults (as they are) 
the consequence of mismanagement, we cannot be surprised at 
them. They have gratitude for even tolerably good usage, 
though very revengeftd for injuries. 

All local interests have been too long neglected, and it is, 
therefore, a wonder the people are as quiet as they are. The 
agricultural hard-working men, who do the labour, are shame- 
fidly under-paid both in England and Ireland, and it would be 
a monstrous injustice to deny it. But I confidently say, Heak 
IT, English absentee lords and Irish residing landholders, — ^the 
day poor-laws for Ireland, on any thing like the English plan, 
become law, your estates will not be worth five years'* purchase. 

To remedy, however, as far as can be, the misery which no 
doubt exists, I propose a law to enable certain commissioners 
(acting gratisy and they can be found) to lay on a moderate cess 
on every house in Dublin, and the same in every city and great 
town in Ireland, for the support of mendicity associations like 
that now in Dublin, which is with difficulty kept up by volun- 
tary subscription. The necessary officers to be of course paid. 

Then in the country. To enable the Protestant and Catho- 
lic Clergymen, and Presbyterian where there is one, with the 
churchwardens, and any magistrate residing in the parish, to 
call a vestry twice a-year, at which every person liable to be 
assessed may attend and vote, and to enable a majority to lay 
on a cess on houses in small towns or villages, and on the land, 
for the support of the destitute, under the following regulations: — 

Isty All houses of, or under L.5 a-year value, to be exempt ; 
and all others to be estimated in four classes as to value ; but 
no assessment to exceed as follows : — 

The highest value to pay annually 

Second rate, - _ - 

Third rate. 

Fourth or lowest. 
This to be doubled in Dublin, in cities, and all large towns. 

2e2, Where land is assessed, no one to be liable both for 
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^ liousc and land, and the land to be assessed in divisions as to 
value, as under the Tithe Composition act. The best one shil- 
ling an acre — middling at sixpence — ^bad at threepence ; but 
bog, mountain, &c. to be exempt, and also the cess to be on the 
nett survey ; not paying, as to the clergy, for fences, roads, and 
wastes. 

3d, No person in the country, or in small towns, to be entit- 
led to any relief but the following :— and also, unless bom in 
the parish, and not having any relations able to provide for 
them, viz. 

4^%, Destitute old persons and orphans of either sex unable 
to earn bread. 

5th^ Widows with two or more children who are unable to 
woA. 

6/A, Labourers depending on their bodily labours, who meet 
accidents or sickness, so as to, for a time, or permanently, dis- 
able them from work. 

^th^ All blind persons. 

8/%, Nothing contained in any act for the above purposes 
to justify any demand whatever on account of wages aid^ or of 
being out of employment ; the relief being intended for the old, 
the infirm and destitute, and in no case for persons able to work. 

9^A, No relief whatever to be given to a habitual drunkard. 

I think such a code of poor-laws ought not to be objected 
to by any humane man; but am convinced that any plan, 
which, like the English poor-laws, would raise lai^e sums to be 
expended in litigations, and on overseers, or to make up wages, 
would be dreadfully jobbed^ and be the total ruin of Ireland. 

The following statement will show how the poor-rates in- 
crease with taxation, viz. 
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AS TO ABSENTEES, 

There has been an outcry against them for a century. There 
were legal enactments against Absenteeism from 1377) & cen- 
tury after Strongbow's invasion, up to 1753-^they all proved 
inefficient In 1773 Mr. Flood made an attempt to revive 
the old laws, but failed. In 1783 a proposition to the same ef- 
fect was supported by Mr. Grattan in vain. Iti 1797 Mr. 
Yandeleur made a motion with the same view. This attempt was 
abortive. Thus we see that absenteeism existed to a grievous 
extent under the Resident Legislature of Ireland. 

No doubt it is a misfortune, and possibly as much so from 
the want of that protection — ^that example, and the civilization 
which follow where persons of fortune reside and spend their 
incomes, as any other cause. But the first absentees arose cer- 
tainly from the forfeited lands being given to so many English 
noblemen who had as large estates in England, and latterly ftom 
the Union. 

To deny that it has doubled the number would be absurd. 
At same time, I doubt how this misfortune can be avoided, 
otherwise than as I have pointed out above. I am against an 
absentee tax ; first, because the sum raised thereby could 
not be very great; secondly, such a tax is contrary to liberty ; 
and, thirdly, would, in many cases, be unjust. If the IKdce 
of Devonshire, the Marquis of Hertford, and such others, werd 
to reside chiefly in Ireland, because they have large estates, 
they woidd become absentees from England. I cannot conceive 
the justice or equity of such a tax, unless in aid of the rate I 
have proposed for the poor, and to be thus regulated : — 

No absentee under L.3000 a year to be charged, but above 
that to pay in the following proportions. 

To pay per eent on aettud rent 
for poor. 

L.3000 — a year, to L.6000 1 per cent. 
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And considering that a part of the Church property was for^ 
tnerly given to the poor^ it would not be very unjust to lay an 
additional tax on it also, in aid, as follows: — 
All incumbents under L.300 a year to be free of the tax. 
L.300 — a-year, and to L.500 to pay 2 per cent. 
500 to 800 4 do. 

800 to 1000 7 do. 

Then Bishops having not 

more than 3000 10 do. 

3000 to 4000 12 do. 

4000 to 7000 15 do. 

7000 and upwards, 20 do. 

And surely the above is very moderate. 
I, however, have other plans for the Church, not proposing 
to touch present possessors, as will be seen in my 5th letter. 

But if in the United Kingdom men were bound to live in 
England, Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, a little extension of 
the rule would exile them into particular counties, or even pa- 
rishes. 

I shall say no more on this point. 

In respect to over-population, I doubt it; at all events, Ire- 
land could feed double, supposing it to be now even eight mil- 
lions; but there are certainly in many parts, possibly in two out 
of three in the island, more people than can find employment. 

Formerly, population found its own level ; but when the crea- 
tion of Catholic forty-shilling freeholders took place, and the 
quantity of land formerly in pasture was ploughed up, then 
population increased ; and so long as they are content with straw 
beds, and often dry potatoes, — depending on plunder for fuel, 
and without the most distant idea of what other nations call 
comfort — this will go on ; but as small farms decrease, so will 
population. 

I am assured, that there are districts in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which, forty years ago, were so populous that a regi- 
ment of one thousand men could have been raised in a week, 
where now it would be impossible to get two hundred men, — ^the 
"pillage lands being all converted into great sheep-walks ; and 
this must in some degree take place in Ireland. 
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OEDNANCE SURVEY. 

There is now a good opportunity of having what would be 
very desirable in Ireland ; viz. a new division of the land with 
thirty counties instead of thirty-two — ^for sake of decimals, al- 
ways best — each to contain same number of acres, as nearly 
as could be, leaving the four provinces as they are in respect to 
bounds ; and the county names might be retained, merging the 
smallest into two; calling them Kildare and Carlow, Louth 
and Monaghan. Each county in one boundary, and not, as 
many now are, in dispersed patches. 

Each county to form ten baronies, and each barony to be di- 
vided into five or ten parishes. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 

Five Protestant bishops would be quite sufficient for Ireland, 
viz. An Archbishop of Ireland. 
Bishop of Ulster. 
Do. of Munster. 
Do. of Leinster. 
Do. of Connaught. 
I mean the reduction of bishops only, in case the plans in 
my fifth letter should be adopted ; but not to meddle with any 
of the present, except as to the poor-rate, which I propose the 
clergy should pay. 

The Vestry Act ought to be repealed immediately; in injus- 
tice it is only equalled by the probat-duty. The complaints 
and petitions against this law are so numerous, that it is im- 
possible it can long continue. 

In respect to the Composition Act, I believe there have been 
three. The first was not very objectionable to the people, but 
it was to the clergy, and accordingly it was altered. They were 
not satisfied with the second, but I for one, disapprove of the 
last, and protest against it : First, becatise it makes the owners 
of the fee, agents and receivers for the clergy ; Second, because 
it gives them priority which they had not before ; — and. Third, 
because it has, instead of relief, enabled the clergy in very many 
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instances, I may say in most^ tx) increase the tithe. This may 
appear extraordinary, but I could explain it. If it is doubted, 
tet us hare a return of the tithes paid ten years ago, 
and those paid in 1829. When I say there have been threfe 
acts, I believe I would be more correct in saying two and an 
amendment. 

Another objection to it is, that it was a violation of the terms 
of what is called the Union — it being then agreed that there 
should be no charge on agistment land. 

I shall now beg to put a question, — ^first, stating, that sup- 
posing Ireland to contain seven millions of souls;-— of these it 
is certain that five millions are Catholic, and one million two 
hundred thousand dissenters of all sorts, leaving eight hun- 
dred thousand Protestants of the Establishment at the utmost ; 
and I think these proportions cannot be denied. Now, I ask, 
Can any rational being deceive himself so as to believe that 
this establishment can continue in Ireland as it is, or that-^^ay 
six millions, — will ever be satisfied while obliged to pay tithes, 
and such an establishment for one million ? Six to one against 
it on fairest odds. 

The six millions will increase much more rapidly than the 
one ; and how can such a system last ? Many indeed think it an 
act of great oppression, that the Catholics in Ireland, who con- 
stitute the majority of the nation, should be compelled to main- 
tain their own, and also the clergy of a small minority of the 
country. But I trust what I shall propose in my fifth letter 
will be adopted ; no present incumbent disturbed ; his vested 
^ lifis interest being secured to him ; and then we may have 
lii4>py titnes. 
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MAGISTRATES, POLtCE- YEOMANRY, 
NATIONAL GUARD. 

The Magistracy of Ireland have been long complained of, 
but often unjustly. I certainly once heard Lord Clare say, he 
would supersede the whole, and re-appoint very few, but that, bad 
as they were, he could not find better. He was often intem- 
perate, but was an honest man. 

I dare say the Magistracy will undergo revision by our new 
Chancellor ; and though I must state my opinion, that hitherto 
Ireland never had a better, and I greatly doubt if so good a 
one as Sir Anthony Hart, or a more upright, well-intentioned, 
and deservedly-esteemed person in that office, I must also 
add my confidence, not only of the same impartiality and honest 
discharge of duty from Lord Plunkett ; but as to the mere Ma- 
^tracy, he knows Ireland better than an English stranger 
can, and as he has no Orange or party predilection, is likely to 
put the Magistracy on a better footing than it has been hither- 
to, speaking of it as a body ; for we have some as good as could 
be found in any country ; but I hope he will never give the 
commission to a Clergyman,* because the offices should not be 
held by the same individual. A Magistrate must often have 
duties which ought not to be imposed on a Clergyman. 

It is next to impossible for a Chancellor to know all Ireland, 
and improper persons may be recommended for the commission. 

That by Governors of Counties, or by Members of Parlia^ 
ment, is too often prostituted for electioneering purposes. 

It is probable that Lord Plunkett will be but little deceived, 
and he no doubt will do his utmost to have the commission pro- 
perly filled. I must remark, that the fees on the commission 
are much too high, and particularly at Border Counties, where 
it is absolutely necessary for the Magistrate to be of both coun- 
ties. 



* The Bialiop 0^ LlandAff ia^, '* Surely tb« Cl«rgy>aye'B proftnional bias to support 
tbi p«f#erf lU* ire, be they whm they ttiy/'— 4 vety goed objeolion (this) to their being 
Justices of the P^ac^* 
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I know gentlemen of small fortune, but excellent character, 
(and 80 does Lord Plunkett,) who would be an acquisition as 
Magistrates, but who really cannot afford to pay L«20 for un- 
dertaking a responsible and very troublesome office. 

The Petty Sessions ought to be better regulated, and the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chancellor ought to have the absolute 
power of appointing where to be held, and of changing them, or 
making any alterations they think proper as to their districts. 

At present it rests with the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions, 
and the absurd notices required take up nearly a year before a 
Petty Sessions can be fixed on ; or, if once fixed, and found to 
be ever so inconvenient, cannot be altered without infinite trou- 
ble and a yearns delay. 



The Police Establishment is expensive ; but without it the 
laws could not be enforced in Ireland* I would rather increase 
than diminish it ; but it may, and I believe does, want some 
correction ; and as Reform seems to be the order of the day, it 
is to be hoped this useful body will come in for its share. 

The yeomanry corps, under present circumstances, ought to be 
fuUy re-established, but on the most economical plan, and posi- 
tively as a mixed body. Every corps composed of Protestants 
and Catholics ; I say not only no exclusion, but the mixture 
should be insisted on, and, if possible, equal. There is perhaps, 
under present circiunstances, no country in Europe that re- 
quires a National Guard for protection of property so much as 
England and Ireland ; but I fear it will be resisted, as possibly 
Ministers may not like to trust such a body with arms. I should 
prefer having a certain number of yeomanry as cavalry, and all 
infantry to be national guard. 

Every great town in Ireland ought to have such protection ; 
precaution might be taken as to who were admitted, but without 
it property would be very unsafe in Ireland if serious disturb- 
ances were to increase. The yeomanry have been, in some 
instances, too much in hostility with the people to be liked, and 
partake too much of military institution. This might be ob- 
viated by the mixture of Protestants and Catholics. 
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I cannot see the objection to a national guard of Tolunteera 
without pay being stationary; of course officers to be ap- 
proved of by the King and recommended by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. Arms and appointments to be given, but to clothe them- 
selves. 

The last subject I have to mention respecting Ireland is the 
office of Lord Lieutenant. 

At the present moment it woidd be very impolitic to abolish 
it ; and I believe at any time an unpopular recommendation with 
the citizens of Dublin. 

Nevertheless, my Lord, my opinion is, that if ever we have 
8 real Union, that office ought then to be abolished. It costs, 
with all its consequences, at least L. 100,000 a-year. 

Your Lordship will do me the justice to believe I have every 
respect for you, and while we have a Lord Lieutenant, I hope 
you will hold the office. I think there will be material changes 
now in Dublin Castle ; but for some years back I have often 
declared, that if I were examined before a committee, and ask- 
ed. Can you point out any thing likely to tranquillize Ireland ? 
my answer would have been, I can — many, — ^but the first and 
most material is to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant, and of 
course all its appendages. 

To this, my Lord, it must come before very long ; and it will 
then most certainly be necessary to have a Secretary of State for 
Ireland residing in London, and an Under-Secretary at Dublin 
Castle. 

It would be right to have also L.20,000 a-ycar spent in 
Dublin for certain entertainments to be given in the Castle, for 
benefit or supposed benefit of trade, which might suffer a little 
by the change ; and this could be easily managed ; an J, with 
L.3000 a-year for the Secretary, and L.5000 for the poor of 
Dublin, would all be done for L.30,000, and thus, as far as 
money is concerned, be a saving of L.70,000 a-year. 

There is much more thought of the spending of the L.100,000 
which the Lieutenancy costs than it deserves. Why, the mi- 
serable Dublin jaunting-cars earn and spend as much ; to prove 
it ; — ^there are 1000 ; if each did not earn on an average six shil- 
lings a-day they could not exist ; and this gives L.300 a-day, or 
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L. 100,000 a-year. I rather thmk the citizens of Dublin would 
gain, by such an arrangement after all. 

Of the L.100,000 which it costs, not more than L.60,000 
is spent in Dublin, — a paltry sum for such a city to think of 
vital consequence. 

I am sorry you have to commence your Lieutenancy at a 
moment of such agitation on the question of Union. 

As it has been raised, perhaps it will be now better to allow 
a fair discussion of the subject, provided all meetings are le- 
gally and quietly carried on. 

I cannot admit that Mr. Grattan ever changed his mind on 
U« I knew him very intimately, and to the last of his life he 
used to say, We must keep knocking at it and attacking it. 

I believe that Lord Grey, and certainly Lord Plunkett, the 
present Chief Justice Bushe, and numerous other able and 
yery honest men, were not only adverse to it, but denoun- 
ced it as an illegal act, to which they vowed eternal hostility. 
I must allow that Grattan latterly did look on it as irrevo- 
cable ; but when he did, it was with feeling and sorrow, bringing 
tears into his eyes, sighing and lamenting. 

The opinion, my Lord, of an individual like myself, as 
merely such, is of no value ; but recollect, public opinion, which 
is all-powerful, is made up by indiyidual, and I am positive 
that there are many persons in England, and wise men too, who 
doubt the policy of the Union. Great numbers, no doubt, in 
both countries, who know very little about the matter, and who 
have neither reflected on it, nor are, perhaps, capable of under- 
standing the subject in all its bearings, run with the tide, and 
those they associate with, either for it or against it, and very 
probably withput knowing why, or bdbog able to give any argu- 
ment in favour of its continuance or its repeal. Mr. O'Connell, 
if his speeches are correctly reported, lays the Union entirely 
on the late Lord Londonderry, then Lord Castlereagh; — ^this 
ia quite incorrect 

The Union was resolved on before Lord Castlereagh was ten 
years old. He, no doubt, was Irish Secretary at the time it 
was carried ; buty in reality, it was no more his act or measure 
than Mr. Q'Connell's. 
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VUt was scarcely more tbati an iccessarj to it at iirat, but 
was certainly the Miniiter who accompUahed it ; and he, Pitt, 
Lord Comwallis^ and Lord Clare, were the Aiefs who carried 
it. The latter, I have good reason to belieTe, repeoted wh«» 
too lat&. Lord Ca«(tlereagh wm^ no doubt, an actire agent ; 
but as to attributifflg the Union entirely or chiefly to him, 
he migbt a» well be accused of causing the entire debt of Eng- 
]a«d& He was the agent under the English and Irish Gor^m- 
meat ; and, as a member of the latter, deserves a share of blame ; 
but he had not eten the power of making the corrupt bargaina. 
The Irish Parliament, that is a majority, sold themselves and 
their (Kmntry to the English Minister ; and if by any chimce 
the Union should ever be repealed, I hope we shall have good 
security that they may not sell themselves a second time. The 
reii persons to abuse are the corrupt Lords and CommeOA ; 
apd so far as his vote, he must come in for hia share ; but to 
attribute the Union to him is about as just as it would be to 
abuse a lawyer for deluding a rogue, or a bad cause in the 
civil court 

I have not yet been able to bring myself to say which would 
be best, though I have given, it much cH^sideration* If it 
rested with me, I woiUd hear all that could be said and proved 
on both sides, and I would then give an honest opinion* 

I confess X am strongly inclined to a Union, provided we 
had one ; bul^ as I said before, the terms must be good^ «nd 
they certainly might be so without injury to England 

If your Lordship reads these letters, you will see I have ad- 
vised, that the appellant jurisdiction should be taken even from 
the English House of Lords. If the Union was repealed, re- 
form of the Irish Parliament would accompany it of course ; for 
the rotten boroughs, paid for and extinguished, could not be 
restored ; but if the question was, for instance, to be decided 
on my opinion, and that I thought the repeal best for both coun- 
tries, still I never would consent to it, without entirely taking 
away all law-appeals from the Irish House of Lords. 

For the short time they had it, their deeds stand upon record* 

I am aware that many persons object to the repeal from a 
fear that in such event the Irish Parliament would be entirely 
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catholic, and would then make it the established religion; and I 
think it very probable that the House of Commons would be all 
catholic, at least in a few years hence ; but I do not believe they 
would have (if they could help it) any establishment at all ;— ^ 
but, like the French, would declare that the catholic was the re- 
ligion of the majority of the Irish, and tolerate all others. 

I remember this objection being made many years ago to the 
Emancipation ; and in mentioning it to the late excellent Mr. 
Kerwan, who had been bred a catholic, but conformed, his an- 
swer was—*' I do not believe it ; but, supposing it to be so, 
what is it to you or me whether the protestant or catholic religion 
was the established ? We do not believe in either. I know you 
are an honest Unitarian like myself,— and I prefer your Strand 
street service to either catholic or protestant.^ 

Mr. Kerwan was right as to me, for I do not deny being a 
protestant dissenter, and Unitarian ; and I could name protes- 
tant bishops and eminent divines who were Unitarians. 

If there had been a reformed House of Commons in England, 
I much doubt if the Emancipation Act could have been carried. — 
The English prejudice is still strong against it, so much so, 
that, though I am an advocate for universal toleration, I must 
admit, that it perhaps would have been wiser at the Union to 
have considered Ireland a catholic country, as Scotland was a 
presbyterian, and to have emancipated Irish catholics, allow, 
ing them to be Irish representatives, and to have left the Eng- 
lish to their bigotry. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

G C. 



LETTER FOURTH. 



ON THE NAVY, ARMY, AND COLONIAL 

SYSTEM. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

&c. &c. 



My Lord Duke, 

You will probably exclaim, and so will many others. 
What! General Cockburn, little more than a Militia General, 
presume to give me advice on military matters ! 

It would indeed be presumption, if he had any idea of speak- 
ing to your Grace on strategy, the great operations of war, or 
on the management and movements of an army. As well might 
he think himself fit to command a fleet, or dispute a point of 
law with the Lord Chancellor or Sir E. Sugden. But as you 
well know, my Lord Duke, there are some matters in all pro- 
fessions, of which one professional man is just as good a judge 
as another ; — ay, and samcy which junior's understand better 
than their superiors. Thus I assure you, (and I know your 
military history pretty well,) though no man has a higher opin- 
ion of your ability, and of your great merit as a General, 
or admires you in that capacity more than myself, still I 
"would venture a wager, that any one of your three Sergeant- 
Majors in the Grenadier-Guards is a much better drill than 
your Grace, and even understands Dundas or Torrens much bet- 
ter. — So there are many other things which though the inferior 
officers may not know better, still they must know quite as well as 
your Grace ; and though you were a good Lieutenant-Colonel 
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of the S3d, t have no doubt there were many with you in Spain 
just as good, or possibly better. So it is in all professions and 
even trades, — ^many workmen understand the details as well as 
the architect or master. This is also exemplified in the law. 

If I had the misfortune to have a suit in equity, and that 
Lord Flunkett was still at the bar, I should feel myself very 
strong if I had him with me, thinking him to be first-rate in 
that profession as you are in the military ; but were it to sift a 
title on the pvirchase of an estate, I would infinitely prefer the 
opinion of Sergeant Fennefather, Mr* Holmes, or of a regular 
conveyancer of Lincolns Inn, to Lord Plunkett's. 

Had I a nisi prius on my hands, I should try to secure the 
above gentlemen, or Mr. Shiel, as my advocates ; but had I 
what my old friend Curran used to call a twopenny indictment, 
or a civil bill to try at Quarter Sessions, I should prefer a sharp 
attorney to any of them* 

I have made this digression to justify myself against any 
charge of presumption. And now to my points. 

Sect. I.~THE NAVY,— 

The natural and true power of England. I fear that, like 
most other things, it wants a good share of reform. Our fleet 
still holds the superiority over the world, and any decline there 
is in that service arises, 1st, &om the desire of our government 
to become a military as well as a naval nation ;-^2d, the de- 
struction of the ships of our enemies in the last war having left 
them for many years, in fact, without a navy, and eurs without 
the usual practice of great fleets, and which may be dated from 
the glorious victory of Trafalgar; and, 8d, from the system 
of promotion and the very undue proportion which interest had, 
and, I fear, still has, over merit, in the appointment of officers; 
and if the plan oipu/rchase in the navy should ever be adopted, 
fkreweli to our naval power.* 

As TO Ships, 
I cannot pretend tp an opinion of whether square or round 

* The eaae isdiffereiit in the army, n t ahall show when I ipeak of it. 
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slerns are be^t. There is a dandyism iii ship-building ap w«^ 
as in other things. I have heard many experienced office! « obn 
ject to round sterns, as useless and diminishing room ; and that 
the sterns as formerly built were the strongest p^rt pf the ship ; 
if round are right;, however, why it is but ^ return to Van 
Trump's time and Dutch models. 

The dry rot, which has appeared in so many shapes, is, as ii^ 
houses, not a dry but a damp rot, occasioned by the timber 
being cut when the sap is up, or before it has attained its pro- 
per age. I sa^ an immense quantity of timber, all useless, in the 
dock-yard of Toulon, and (as was supposed) entirely fronk 
being cut down at improper seasons, by Italians in the Pope's 
forest between Ostia and Terracina, and for which a larg^ 
contract had been made. After this, they were obliged to send, 
officers to see it cut in proper season. 



There ought to be a school and proper encouragement for 
tridning Masters for the navy. Respectable young men from the 
King's or the Merchant service, suppose 100, should be divided^ 
say into three vessels fitted for the purpose, and sent to all parts « 
of the world, like the surveying vessels for three years; and to 
pass an examination before being admitted to this schoolf as I 
call it, and then another to pass as Masters. — The expense 
would be trifling, and the loss of one man-of-war costs as much 
as would support such establishment for the three years. How 
many ships have we lost by the deplorable local ignorance of 
Masters ! 

I have mentioned the old navigation laws before. — I wish - 
for them again, as nurseries for seamen. In respect to press«« 
ing, I am an advocate for it in time of war. It is the old cus- 
tom of England. A sailor is positively better in a man-of-war 
than in a merchant ship. He must live afloat, and why not in 
a King's ship ? — his only objection is a dislike to wholesome 
discipline, which is in fact very good for him. Compare the 
difference between pressing a sailor out of a small dirty mer- 
chant brig, and putting him into a mau-i^-war, with every com- 
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fort and convenience, and indulgence too, when well-behaved, 
and the drawing a fanner^s son to serve five years in the militia, 
—-torn from his &mily, — associated with totally difierent beings 
from what he ever saw before, or has been used to, and sent 
perhaps to the farthest part of Scotland or Ireland— an entire 
new life to him, and subject (if that is a misfortune) to the same 
discipline as the sailor. 

The one taken out of a ship at Liverpool, or in the Thames, 
which would possibly be at sea the next day ; the other taken 
from father, mother, and sisters, and perhaps as long absent 
as the sailor. 

But the flogging system should be abandoned in both ser- 
vices as far as possible. I doubt the practicability of a total 
abohtion in the navy ; but the cruelty of flogging round the 
fleet is a sad torture, and ought to be discontinued. This flog- 
ging has, I see, been practised in the merchant service. No 
doubt the masters of ships must have authority to keep up dis- 
cipline; but as the merchant service supplies the royal, the 
powers of all roasters of vessels ought to be most minutely de- 
fined by law, and any excess severely punished. I read some 
trials lately which shocked me — ^but I shall not say what I 
think. 

It is astonishing that we do not adopt a corps of marine can- 
noniers ; I know there is a small body of marine artillery — but 
that is not what is wanting. We ought to have four divisions 
of marine cannoniers, like the four divisions of marines, of ten 
companies each. 

There is very little to give our deserving naval officers. — 
Here would be provision for four colonels, as in the marines. 
I would establish this corps immediately, if I reduced ten regi- 
ments ; for it cannot be too often repeated to Englishmen, Be- 

FOEE ALL OTHEE THINGS ATTEND TO YOUE NAVY. 

From the numerous half-pay Lieutenants and Midshipmen 
unemployed, the four divisions could be immediately ofiicered, 
they giving up their naval rank : Lieutenants to have compa- 
nies, the Midshipmen Lieutenancies. 

This would give us great advantage in the event of being 
obliged to fit out a large fleet suddenly. Suppose a 7^gun 
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ship to be commissioned; of course, she easily gets what I call 
her stafl;--K:ommissioDed, warrant, and petty Officers, from the 
Captain to the Boatswain ; then a good company of Marine 
Artillery, sixty men — ^a company of Marines, — and with 
fifty real able seamen — I have myself been quite enough at sea 
to'^say she would be so far manned that she might take her 
chance as to the remainder, always recollecting Lord Colling- 
wood'^s advice, to get one hundred Irish boys of sixteen and 
seventeen, healthy and strong. There might be improvements 
in the interior fitting up of men-of-war, particularly as to the 
fire-places, and some other conveniences : however, so much has 
been done, that no doubt other improvements will be adopted. 
I am surprised that the false keels are not made of iron, and 
which, as to weight, would answer as so much ballast;-— and, que- 
ry. Might not the bottoms, for three feet or more, be sheeted 
with inch-thick iron plates, copper-bolted and painted, so as 
to stand damp. Their weight would not be more than ballast, 
and in the event of going on shore, at least, in any moderate wea- 
ther, might save a ship from destruction. Spain has no navy, 
Holland very little as to men-of-war, and Russia is not to be 
dreaded by us. 

As to the American, as I have explained before, it is not the 
one to guard against at present, but the French. — France, well- 
governed, will be able to keep up not only a numerous army, 
but a respectable navy. I think it was reduced at one time, as 
Voltaire mentions in his Life of Louis XV., to a very few ships, 
.:— yet in the next reign they recovered and fought well. After 
Trafalgar their navy was nearly annihilated, yet see what they 
have now. 

I suspect that in the next war we may be engaged in with 
France, our marine will have hard knocks. The French have 
adopted several regulations as to the fishing-boats on their ex- 
tensive coast as nursery for seamen. 

Their schools for naval architecture, and their academies for 
Le8 Elevisde la Marine, show that they think seriously about 
it. 

The dock-yard at Toulon (I was all over it five years ago) 
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Mbm cerUmly a century behind ours a€ Portsmouth, in mahy 
respects; but they had some improvements and some economy 
which we have not. I mentioned them in a cettain quarter, but 
it was not attended to. 

S«CT. II.—THE ARMY. 

I This embi^ces a variety Of items. I shall endeavour to dis- 
auss them all ; ior though out army is, on the whole, a very 
fine one, yet, in its system and in its expense, and many 
other matters, it wants reform fully as much as any branch of 
our coibplicated machinery. 

• The British army had not ihuch experience of war on it 
great ilcale^ ftom the time of Marlborough^s campaigns tQl the 
ifat of 17^. It had afterwards some during the seven years^ 
war ; but from the p^ace of 1763 till the expedition to Egypt 
1800 (neary 40 years) it had not any. 

It is true we had a brigade of Guards, and one small brigade 
qf the line, viz. 14th, 37th, 53d, and about 1500 cavalry, for 
two campaigns in Flanders, under the Duke of York, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution war ; but the Grand 
Army wasIEurdpekn^ Austrian, and Hanoverian. This force 
Was augmented for a few months by Lord Moira'^s army in 1794} 
and finished its career by the retreat in Holland in 1794~5» 
memorable for its disasters ; ahd OA this occasion, you, my Lord 
Puke, commenced your military life ; and by the way, though 
you have since made good retreats, I think your last from of- 
fice was the best you ever madd. You have got well out of 
the scrape. 

The Egyptian was but a single campaign ; to that period 
mxx Bitms had been unfortunate ; but under Abercromby and 
Hutefakson the former glory of .the army revived ; and that 
brilliant campaign, so ably conducted by the General, and so 
gallantly fought b^ our brave soldiers, restored the British 
army to its former character in Europe. From this time, 
with the exception of the expedition to Copenhagen, the British 
army had no feervice to be called such, till the Peninsular war 
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began, in 1808. We, no donbt, had what might be called Buc- 
caneering expeditions and la petite guerre^ but no experience 
in the great operations of war. 

I entirely except the American Revolution war from 177^ 
to 1783 ; for though the British army, in its cdght campaigns 
there, had plenty of hard fighting, and every possible experi- 
ence of la petite guerre^ they had &ot one siege, or one 6a- 
taille rungie^ to be ^operly so called, in that entire war ; nor do 
I believe they saw as much of the principles of directing and 
commanding a great army in the whole of it as your officers did 
in one campaign in Portugal or Spain. And it is admitted, 
that most of the Generals employed were, to say the least, little 
qualified for commands, bravery excepted. The cavalry, ex- 
cept a small body in the campaign in Flanders, 1794, Takvera, 
Sriamanca, Yittoria, and Waterloo, (and the latter merely as 
to the battles) have not seen much service in Europe since the 
seven years' war. Our establishment, particularly during peace, 
is so low and so expulsive that, with other causes, it is not what 
it ought to be, though for mere parade, and as far as num* 
bers and fine horses go, they make the best appearance possi* 
ble. I have seen French regiments, long since the peace, of 
700 men, mounted and in fine order, that, I dare say, did not 
cost much more than one of ours ; and yet, I believe, there is 
not a regiment in our service that could turn out 250 men 
mounted* 

It would be a gracious act in his Majesty to restore the 
Boyal Irish dragoons (heavy.) Had that regiment misbehav- 
ed to any great degree, (but which is far from being generally 
Admitted,) even then the teducing it seems to be childish non^- 



When the 1st regiment of French artillery mutinied and 
idiot their Colonel, Napoleon did not disband the regiment ; he 
did better^'^-he had the rin^eaders tried and punished. 

* The Seotch Greyi thougkt themielves roughly handled at Waterloo, and certainly 
did their duty; but if they consulted military history, they would find that they were 
much more roughly treated at Lafeld near Maestricht* The French are Tery bad ptvomti 
aereial distiiiguiahed derman officers aanired vat that Napolwn often eaijd that he could 
not have got on without the German cavalry of his allies. And I beliive> my Lordf 
you did not Isment having a good body of Hanoverian cavabr with you in Spain. 
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The Scotch Greys had a more serious misbehaviour (see 
Dahrymple^s Memoirs) than the Royal Irish ; and, I believe, 
occasioned the Mutiny Act : they were not disbanded, but pu- 
nished. 

The Royal Irish behayed admirably at the battle of Ross, 
1798. The truth of the misbehaviour is: — In those days, 
there was an idea in the army, that once a man was enlisted^ 
no matter what character, the cats would make him a good sol- 
dier. Several Irish united men enlisted into the Royal Irish 
merely to get arms, horses, &c. &c. and, I believe, 50 of these 
men went off in a body, taking horses and all. The good con- 
duct and order of a regiment greatly depends on its command- 
ing officer ; and, I believe, some of the field-officers had rather 
relaxed the discipline, and the regiment was not, as to good or- 
der, quite what it should have been; but all this made no 
good reason for reducing it. 

The battle of Ross reminds me of the gallant officer who 
commanded and gained it, and who is, I believe, still alive :^ 
General Johnstone, and he bore testimony of the good conduct 
of the Royal Irish at Ross. 

Much depended on that battle, and it was entirely gained by 
the persevering bravery and firmness of General Johnstone, ex- 
actly as Waterloo was by that of your Grace. In each case, 
the troops were at first defeated, and nine out of ten of the Ge- 
nerals in Europe would have retreated, and would not have 
been blamed for doing so. In regard to great resultSy to com- 
pare these battles to each other would be like comparing a fri- 
gate to a 74* But General Johnstone had a farther merit ; he 
could not expect any reinforcement or assistance ; whereas your 
Grace knew well that a most powerM Prussian army was in 
march to join you. 

No man ever deserved a military distinction more than Gre- 
neral Johnstone. We had no E. C. B.'s in those days; but he 
ought to have been remembered when we had. He had also 
served many campaigns in America, commanding, I think, the 
17th regiment ; and yet, after the battle of Ross, he was never 
employed ; and the only reward he got was the small govern- 
ment of J^oss Castle at Killamey ; and this entirely from the 
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King, George III., having some will of his awn, particularly as 
to the military ; and when the Governor of Ross died, and the 
minister recommended some friend for it, ^' iVb, no, no,^ said the 
King, mistaking this Ross for the other ; '^ no one but John- 
stone shall have it.^ 

I am really, my Lord, a very strong advocate for liberty, but 
I do wish our Sovereigns would insist on their prerogatives 
oftener than they do. 

The household troops are fully as much to be depended on as 
the line, and I should be sorry to see them at all reduced. 
The 1st Grenadiers have 3 battalions. 
The 2d. - 2 do. 

And the 3d. (Scotch) 2 do. 
making seven. I think the 3d should be changed to a one-batta- 
lion regiment, and that its second battalion ought now to be a 
distinct regiment, and called the 4th or Irish regiment of 
guards. 

Frederick, and also Napoleon, said, ^^ Long wars make good 
officers, long peaces bad ones.'' This is partly but not entirely 
true ; for, as Frederick also sidd, ^^ There must be something 
born with a man to make him a good General." He also, and, 
I believe, most justly observed, as to what is called seeing ser- 
vice, " Where there is the genius it will be of use, — other- 
wise of none ; for that he had seen hundreds of officers who had 
made half a dozen campaigns, and at the end of them knew no 
more of the profession than Prince Eugene's mule.'' 

You, my Lord Duke, had the genius, and you have had the 
experience, and also a most uncommon share of good fortune. 
I am not one of those who believe that good fortune alone will 
do; it must be accompanied by merit. Still let people say what 
they will, there is such a thing as luck. — You were also better 
supported by Ministers than any other British General ever was. 

What I have hitherto said of the British army related to 
Europe and America, including the West Indies. 

The East Indies has been the best, and the constant school 
for the British army. There, my Lord Duke, you learned your 
profession, and every branch of it, not forgetting a most ma- 
terial one, the Commissariat ; and which you, yourself, had to 

F 
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te«ch the pretty g^itlemen that were sent to you to Spain in 
that line. 

But recollect your good fortune. You embarked in 1795 with 
Abercromby for the West Indies. The storm, so disastrous to 
many, was the making of you. The 33d were driven back, 
and, instead of the West, where the yellow fever might have 
laid hold of and retained you for ever, you were sent to the 
East, where your brother was Governor-General, and this 
gave you every opportunity to gain laurels and real experience 
in your profession. 

From the storm in 1795 to the present hour, fortune has 
never abandoned you. You are well entitled to otium cum dig- 
nitate, and were I in your place I would enjoy it, and never 
again meddle in politics, except as a member of the House of 
Peers, where, by commanding your temper and giving fair play 
to your honesty, and^ as I have always heard and believed, your 
detestation of jobbing, you may be of great use. 

In Parliament, your leaning to the aristocratic side makes 
you often intemperate and imprudent ; — for if it were even quite 
true, there certainly was no occasion to call county-meetings 
farces, like the good bishop^ who said, " What have the people 
of England to do with the laws but to obey ?^ He ought to 
have added 

Oderinty inodo timeint. 

Your Grace^s late declaration against Reform was at all events 
uncalled for; but to denounce the late French Revolution 
(which so many rejoice at) as a misfortune, was very unwise. 

With all this, I must and do remember your independent con- 
duct at your outset in life in the famous college-election peti- 
tion in the Irish Parliament, and where, though sea Aid de Camp 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and breathing the Castle air, you 
showed honesty. You had, in truth, no hand in the misfortunes of 
the country fiurdier than mistaken policy, so far as y6u were 
concerned, in makmg the peace after Waterloo ; but you did what 
you thought was right, and a man is not to be blamed for his mis- 
takes when he lionestly does his best; but how a man of your 
Grace's experience could ever believe that the Dutch could long 
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keep Belgium, and erect fine fortiiScations for the French, and, 
I believe, partly at England'^s expense, is past my comprehen- 
sion. 

It can only be accounted for by your leaning towards the 
Holy Alliance, and their system blinding you. I beg to re- 
mind you, that life is short at best, and you are no longer 
young. Fortune is a saucy jade, which the great Frederick 
often observed, and I think she gave you a hint when you quit- 
ted your own profession to become politician ; and, like other 
females, if abused and ill-treated, so as once to take a dislike, 
farewell to her favours. And you know how she treated un- 
fortunate Napoleon. 

But, though I hope you have done with the trade of Mini- 
ster, I should like to see you Commander-in-Chief, if such of- 
fice is deemed necessary, and that we cannot have one of the 
Royal Family. After the peace of 1783, it was found to be 
unnecessary, and I confess I think its expense might be saved in 
time of peace, and thus the King, with his Secretary of War, Ad- 
jutant-General, and first Aid de Camp or Military Secretary, might 
do all that was necessary, as his father George the Third did 
after the American war, and particularly as there is so large a 
part of the army and a Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 

Perhaps this will be as good a place as any other in my let- 
ter to mention, that I think it would be of great advantage to 
the army, if possible, to have one of the Royal Family Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whenever there is one. 

Had the Duke of Kent lived, he most certainly would have 
filled that situation, (and, I think, well,) on the death of the ex- 
cellent Duke of York, who, it can never be denied, was a real 
friend to the army, and whose temporary retirement from it 
(though his best friends must allow some little imprudence of 
conduct, and really but trifling) was occasioned by as shame- 
ful and disgraceful a plot against him as can be imagined, and 
by the most stupid conduct of the then Minister, and the want 
of a little common sense amongst his own particular friends. 

The Household Troops in London ought always to be a se- 
parate command, as formerly ; and I would allow the Field-Of- 
fic ers to be also, as formerly, Generals. 
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Napoleon's Guard was always a separate command. 

After the death of the late Duke of Gloucester, who had • it, 
the Duke of York got it, and when he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the two merged into one, and certainly ought 
now to be changed again, particularly if we have not one of the 
Royal Family as Commander-in-Chief. 

Commanders in Chief, not of the Royal Family, are often 
obliged to yield to the Minister, and I know more than one 
promising officer who lately sold out in disgust. One, a C^tain 
of seven years, wished to purchase an unattached Majority ; he 
was most strongly recommended ; but could get no other an- 
swer at the Horse Guards, than that his name would be put on 
the listy but that no immediate prospect could be held out to him, 
as he was too young a Captain, and many seniors on the list— ^ 
The very Gazette in which his retirement was notified con- 
tained the promotion of a junior Captain of nearly a year to an 
unattached Majority.* 

I thought these sort of preliminary observations necessary, 
and I now beg leave to submit to your Grace the following 
remarks, as I do not suppose any great changes will be made in 
the army without your approbation. 

Sect. III.— GENERALS. 

We have certainly 500 for about 150 regiments, all includ- 
ed, and not more than 150,000 men. East Indian, and all 
sorts of Cape Corps, and West India Blacks and Maltese, 
&c. without including the Company's Native Troops. — Surely, 
my Lord, we are quite over-generaled — I doubt if France, and 
Austria, and Prussia together have so many. This is a great 



*^ i we the following obsenrations in aome newspapers, viz. amongst the late un- 
attached promotions, Major Lord Brudenell from 8th Dragoons to be Lieutenant-Oolo- 
nel of Infantry without purchase, dated Sd Dec. 1880. His Lordship*s first commission 
was dated I8S5. (The officer I mention above, who could not get an unattached Major- 
ity by purchase^ was a Captain of Dragoons in 1825. ) The remarks go on, — His 
lordship's Majority was in August 18S0 ; so that in four months he is a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and without purchase, over the heads of 785 Majors with half-pay for life. 

If this be true (I take it from the papers) I must say, I do not believe the Duke of 
Yoirk would have allowed it. 
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injury to us all ; for it is utterly impossible, even in war, to em- 
ploy the half; so that, strictly speaking, two-thirds at least are 
put on the shelf for life, though the half or more are perfectly 
fit to serve^ at least so far as health and strength, or activity, 
are considered. This arises entirely from the frequent and most 
unnecessary Brevets ; and which, I am afraid^ we might trace to 
parliamentary interest. Some person of weight, for instance^ 
wants his brother, son, or nephew to be promoted, and, in order 
to do it, there must be a general shove up. I will not take on 
Hie to say this is positively so, but every body thinks it ; and 
I must say, I never could see any reason for over-frequent Bre- 
vets, by which, as your Grace must well know, the service very 
frequentlyJoses good Lieutenant-Colonels to make bad Major- 
Generals. 

Good Major-Generals, and men fully equal to a Brigade, do 
HOt always shine as Lieutenant-Generals ; and many of the lat^ 
ter, though fit to direct a Division, would be overwhelmed by 
a Command in Chief. Most men have a limit beyond which 
they fail, but up to which there is more equality amongst 
mankind than is generally believed. 

I know some very good Generals that were very bad Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels. 

There was an old saying in the Prussian and French army, 
that Martinet-Colonels seldom make good Generals, and certain- 
ly the Adjutant^s duty is very different from the Commander's. 

So in the navy, I have been assured that Captains, who have 
their ships in what is called good fighting and service order^ 
make much better Admirals than those who torment their crew 
with useless minutice, and who would lose temper for the day^ 
if the holy stone had not been properly used. 

The Generals have not now even the turn which they fpr^ 
merly had in time of peace, namely, by a change of the Staff 
every three years, as in the navy ; and how far the selections are 
advantageous to the country is also perhaps questionable. 

Many a man would be very fit to command at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Corfu, or the like, that would perhaps make a bad figure 
in crossing the Rhine or Moselle, or on such a brilliant occa- 
«ion as your passage over the Douro : and it is very possible 
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that several who shone on that and many other occasions with 
your Grace, would make very bad Governors of even the places 
I have mentioned, but would play the very devil at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, the other islands, Canada or the Cape, and even at 
Gibraltar. 

The Generals are certainly a dead weight on the country ; but 
it is not our faults; — and every just person must allow, that 
after forty years^ service, (few have less) and more than the half 
having paid 5000 guineas for their prior commissions, the Ge- 
neraPs pay, as it is termed, to those who have not regiments, is, 
for the rank, but a poor pittance. 

The navy is nearly as ill off in this respect as the army ; for, 
though they do not purchase, they are in constant danger and 
severer service, besides being in a sort of floating prison.— 
What benefit can it be to a man to be put into a situation in 
which he cannot be employed ? and I believe we have an Ad- 
miral for every two ships of the line ; and surely all this is over- 
done. The young are naturally anxious to get rank, not be- 
lieving that it may be too quick as well as too slow ; for of 
what use is it to promote for mere rank only P Every rational 
person must say it is absurd, and in reaUty injurious to the 
service, and very expensive to the country. 

Sect. IV.— ARTILLERY. 

. I ALWAYS thought the separate command of the Artillery to 
be absurd. It should be entirely under the Commander-in- 
Chief; or, if there was not one, then under the same orders 
and regulations as the other troops. 

The Master-General perhaps should be a military man, but 
his department entirely restricted to what I believe is called the 
civil branch of the Ordnance, though the whole is, in fact, naval 
and military ; but he should have no more to say to the Engi- 
neers and Artillery than he has to the Royal Highlanders, 
" Forty-twa.'' The Civil Branch and Barrack Department, 
Stores, &c. will give him sufficient employment. I really be- 
lieve our Artillery is the best in the world — thanks to Wool- 
wich, no purchase, and its being a corps d'elite. 
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The Engineers have not had the same actual practice.— 
Theoretically I believe their school is as good as any; but 
their own distinguished officer, who has written an interesting 
journal of the sieges during the last Spanish war, has the can- 
dour to admit, that they had till then no experience. 

It is singular, but the English system, in every department, 
is to sttain at a griat and swallow a camel. Though we have 
this fine corps, which costs some money, there is the utmost 
stinginess as to practice, ammunition, and horses. 

I was at Hanover in 1821, when his late Majesty visited his 
German dominions. The army was assembled, and we had 
some fine reviews. We had forty guns in the field, — ^fourteen I 
admit were in battery, — ^but there were twenty-six field-pieces, 
and admirably served, men and horses. 

When his Majesty was in Ireland a few months before ; 
in our almost only school for military exercises in time of 
peace, Dublin, with very great exertion, they could only bring 
out eight guns — ^and to do even this, a mounted troop was 
brought up from Athlone. I thought this strange, passing 
strange, and I mentioned it in the field at Hanover to Colonel, 
now Lord Bloomfield, who belongs to the Artillery, and to 
Lord Castlereagh. The first answered me, " I don't know how 
it is, but I doubt if we could possibly bring out twenty guns 
even at Woolwich.'' 

When I spoke to Lord Castlereagh, and reminded him, that 
one province of even Ireland raised a greater income than 
Hanover, and pointed out the circumstance, his answer was 
jocular, viz. " My dear General, it is very true, but Mr. Hume 
and your opposition friends have inhumed our Artillery." 

Dandyism pervades every thing in this age. It is not that 
there are not guns and men at Woolwich and Island Bridge, 
but we must turn out like a county Lord Lieutenant going to 
Doncaster races, four horses to a gun, and riders, and four more 
to carry men and ammunition, — and it is the horses that are 
wanting. 

Now, really to require four horses for exercise in Woolwich 
Common, close to the barrack, or the fifteen acres, not much 
more than a mile from Island Bridge, is truly ridiculous. I 
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can remember when a very good Artillery used to have twelve 
guns, on the fifteen acres, merely having a pair of horses to each 
to bring them to the ground, and going through the manceuvres 
with drag-ropes. 

No doubt the present is an improved system, but it is ridi- 
culous to require four horses to a gun for such trifling work. 
It may possibly be the fault of the commanding General ; were 
I in the situation, I would soon bring it to issue, by ordering 
them out with two horses, eofcept the nunmted brigade. 

But if we cannot move a gun for such moderate exercise 
without four highly-fed horses, then, I say, have them. Dub- 
lin garrison should always be able to bring out, at least, ten 
guns, exclusive of the Horse-Artillery. This would require 
forty horses ; and if two more for the tumbrils are not sufficient, 
and if we must have eight horses to every gun, why it comes 
to but eighty, including four also for the men and tumbrils. 
Then, I say, give Woolwich one hundred and Dublin one hun- 
dred horses — what is it ? a mere trifle — nothing equal to the 
expense of a regiment of dragoons, and for such a miserable 
saving the exercises of our only two schools are paralyzed. 

Sect. V. — REGIMENTAL OFFICERS IN THE 
LINE, CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 

PuBCHASE has long been the custom in the British army, 
the Artillery and Marine corps excepted. 

I should be sorry to see it totally abolished ; but I would en- 
tirely change the mode. 

One benefit of it — and a great one — is, that it brings gentle- 
men into a service into which, in truth, none other ought ever 
to be admitted. I heard either Sir J. Byng or Sir H. Hardinge, 
I forget which, say at a dinner in DubUn not long since, he be- 
lieved there was no instance of a British oflicer being bribed or 
having ever betrayed his trust. The high sense of honour al- 
ways inculcated in our army accounts for this. 

There is a regulation as to price, severe measures resorted to 
enforce it, and for a long time, to our disgrace, officers were 
obliged to either sign falsehoods, or lose their promotion ; even 
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this was swallowed. The true and just plan would be to haVd 
a regulation as at present, as a protection for the deserving 
officer, who might not be able to give more ; but whenever he 
chose to waive his right, the officer selling should be allowed 
to get whatever sum he could. The great mistake by the pre- 
sent system is, that the Army every year loses excellent officers. 
To prove it — an officer has a majority of infantry, or a troop 
of dragoons, which, in spite of all your regulations, has cost 
him L.5000. You know, my Lord Duke, that officers, as well 
as other men, like pretty girls, sometimes fall in love, and 
marry ; then come children. He reflects and finds that all de- 
pends on his life, — a precarious tenure at best ; and his family 
may, in that case, lose L.5000, probably ruin to them, and 
the service, (particularly the Cavalry,) thus loses officers, who 
have just come to know something of the profession ; these are 
replaced by dandies with money and youth ; and who, in their 
turn, follow the same course, and sell out. 

Now, if the present mode of purchase is continued, I pro- 
pose, that whenever an officer of the rank of Captain, or Field- 
Officer, who has purchased his Commission, dies in the service, 
peace or war^ that the Commission should be sold at two-thirds 
price for his widow or children if he leaves such ; otherwise, as 
at present, to fall to the Crown. But a far better plan would 
be to abolish all purchase, except that of the first Commissions, 
which, in order to ensure having gentlemen, I would make high 
— ^and, after that, all promotion (except in very particular cases 
of merit) to go by seniority. 

If the officer who purchased chose at any time to retire, no 
matter in what rank, as an Ensigncy or Cornetcy must then 
become vacant, he should be allowed to sell that and no more. 
My regulation would be as follows : — 

An Ensign in the Guards - L.1500 

A Cornet - - - 1200 

An Ensign in the Line - 800 

and no further purchasing. 
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Sect. VI.— REGIMENTS. 

As to the establishment of the regiments, I think it cannot 
be better than in ten companies, as at present. 

Second Battalions, such as we have had, and still have, in 
the Royal Regiment,* are absurdities. Battalions as much or 
more separated than the 3d, or 40th Regiment;— the latter may 
possibly come together, but I doubt if the 1st and 2d batta-* 
Uons of the Royals ever were ; and, in fact, they are separate 
regiments wearing the same uniform. 

The gross absurdity, also, of giving marks of distinction to. a 
first battalion of any regiment that, for instance, might have 
been in the West Indies, but had its second battalion in Spain 
or at Waterloo, and for them to get titles and colour- 
marks, who were no more there than they were in the moon, is 
perfectly laughable ; — and so far has this absurdity and vanity 
been carried, that I am assured, the men of a regiment got the 
Waterloo medal, which regiment not only was not in the bat- 
tle at all, but who actually did not know there had been one 
till the day after it. Several of our regiments have got Penin- 
sula — rSalainanca — Vittoria — Burgos, &c. on their colours, that 
actually have no more right to it, than the Cumberland or any 
other regiment of militia. Their second battalions, which they 
never saw, were there, but their first battalions were then in 
other parts of the world. It is like the rage for being called a 
Royal Regiment, merely to get a blue facing, just as if one was 
not as good as the other ; and the having different facings is, I 
think, for many reasons absolutely necessary. 

The old Edinburgh Regiment, the 25th, with deep yellow 
facings, was made, from a dandyism of the day, Royal Borderers* 
I should like to see them resume their old title and uniform, — 
Royal Borderers after a Union, and to keep up as it were the 
recollection of the Border; as well might the 18th be called the 

* It is different in the Guards — The 1st Regiment has three battalions, the 2d. two, 
and the Sd. three, but they are generally together ; if not in the same barrack, in the 
same quarters, and the three battalions or the two are commanded by the senior officer. 
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Royal Irish before the Union, and my old friend Sur J. Dbyle^s 
Irish heroes, the Royal Irish after the Union. 

The other ridiculous titles, as King's and King's Own, ought 
to be abolished as to one of them ; what difference can there be 
between, for instance, a imirCa house and his own house ? I 
also think Queen's and Princess Royal's, and Duchesses' Re- 
giments folly and nonsense; what business have women with 
regiments ? — While speaking of uniforms, I am glad to find the 
Light Cavalry are to wear red in future as formerly. Red al- 
ways was the uniform of the British army — the Royal Horse 
Guard, Blues, the Royal Artillery and the Rifles excepted, — 
and ought not to be altered. 

I recollect your old friend, Sir John Malcolm, telling roe that 
when the blue uniforms came first to India for our light cavalry, 
an Indian Mahratta chief looked at one with great contempt, and 
seemed surprised. Sir John asked him what was the matter; 
did he dislike the uniform P He answered, '^ Red has conquered 
in India, — ^you had better keep to it." I certainly thought the 
black man had more brains than the white man, whoever he was, 
that got the old colour changed. 

As to our Infantry Regiments. I disapprove of the present 
system of sending only six companies abroad and leaving four 
at home in depot. I cannot conceive how the duty can be 
done by twelve subalterns ; and it may happen, particularly in 
the West Indies, that three may be sick. 

When a regiment goes abroad it should then get an eleventh 
or depot company ; but if the four depot companies are intend- 
ed, as many believe, to be a foundation for a second battalion, 
I object to second battalions altogether ; and, besides, if even 
so, it would be very easy to take three companies from any re^ 
giment to form a second battalion on. 

It is attended with inconvenience and great additional ex- 
pense ; and, even in war, a depot company would answer every 
possible purpose. It is also extremely unfair, while we have 
such brevets, and so many generals without regiments, to give 
double ones to those who have one already, and most of whom 
have so long had regiments. 

But it would be a great improvement to change this system 
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entirely, and to put our anny on the same plan as the French i 
namely, for every regiment to have an effective colonel, who 
should join, and then three field-officers would be quite suffi- 
cient for eight hundred or a thousand men. Once an officer 
giets the rank of general, he should have done with his regiment, 
and be paid as such. It is truly ridiculous, when we consider 
that a man is colonel of a regiment, which, in fact, he never joins, 
and would not be allowed to join even if he wished it. He has 
no patronage but the appointment of his agent, for whom he 
must be responsible, and the paymaster, from whom the War 
Office requires security. He receives, no doubt, the compliment 
of a monthly return ; but is, in fact, neither more nor less (I hope 
my brethren will not be offended) than master-tailor to the regi- 
ment, receiving certain emoluments from the clothing. 

It would be far better to abolish all this, and let the govern- 
ment clothe the regiments, but in this case no contract with tail- 
ors. The best materials to be sent to every regiment, and a cer- 
tain allowance for making, and then, with their own and some 
hired tailors, the regiments would be admirably clothed. 

I am told by many officers, that the contract- clothing sent is 
now very indifferent, — all to be taken to pieces and made over 
again, and that the red jackets or waistcoats latterly sent out are 
80 small as to be only fit for drum-boys. 

Amongst our ridiculous changes is the introduction of so 
many lancers into the British cavalry, a force only fit for the 
plains of Germany, France, or Poland, or possibly India, to- 
tally unfit for England, if we ever had the misfortune of war 
at home ; moreover, as has been shown in an excellent military 
work on cavalry by Colonel de Montmorency, a lancer ought 
to be a powerful, strong, snd active man, not such as might do 
for an hussar. 

The hordes of Cossacks in the Russian army are a sort of 
irregular troops, calculated for such a country as they inhabit ; 
but thousands of them were put to flight by a few hundred' 
French regular soldiers. I would at the utmost not keep more 
than one regiment of lancers, and let the others return to be 
dragoons. 

If we will have them, the true plan would be to have a Ian- 
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cer-troop to every regiment of heavy dragoons, and of picked 
men, like the grenadiers in a regiment of infantry. In truth, 
we have changed too many of the heavy dragoons into light. 

The cutting off the horse's tail is a barbarous foolish custom, 
particularly in the army ; for if the animal is standing on the 
picquet in camp, or even under a shed, he is tormented with 
ilies, which he could greatly prevent if he had his tail. In bad 
weather on a march it could, as formerly, be buckled up. I 
remember when all the horses in the heavy cavalry had long 
tails. 

I now come to a material part of this military subject, name-* 
ly, the mode of enlistment : — 

No man should be permitted to enlist for life, particularly 
under 21, — even the law looks on a man as an infant till that 
period ; but it is a degree of slavery which ought not to be per- 
mitted in a free country. The folly of an ignorant young man, 
often half drunk when he engages, ought not to be taken ad- 
vantage of. 

My plan would be this, at least in time of peace ; allow no 
man under 18 to be enlisted, and not without consent of his pa- 
rents till 21. 

Time to reckon from his being 20 years of age. 

In the Infantry, - - 8 years. 

Cavalry, - - 10 do. 

Artillery, - - 12 do. 

In case of war, before expiration of said terms, the man to 
be obliged to serve three years more, receiving L.2.* At expira- 
tion of that term to be discharged ; but to be allowed to re-en- 
list for same term, but not till three months had elapsed from 
the time of his discharge. 

The men to be enlisted for particular regiments, and never 
drafted to another against consent. 

On second enlisting, 2d. a-day additional pay ; all other allow** 
ances to be abolished, and one regular pay ; and the soldiers to 
get so many shirts, stockings, and shoes per year. Stoppages 

* No pennon should be given under 18 yean* service or severe wound ; but two 
yean in the East or West Indies should be allowed as three as to pension time. 
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to be allowed for small articles as at present ; but men to be set- 
tled with and paid any arrears every night. Most regiments 
in the army have adopted this custom, — it was introduced by 
General Warren some years ago, who was then Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 27th. When I was on the Mediterranean staff 
the drunkenness of the army was terrible. I once saw, I think, 
the entire garrison at Gibraltar, men on guard and all, drunk ; 
so much so, that I observed the place could have been carried 
by a hundred sober men. No flogging could prevent it ; on the 
24th of the month, clearing day, nearly the entire Mediterra- 
nean army were drunk. Lieutenant-Colonel Warren hit on 
the above expedient, which, in that climate, had wonderful ef- 
fect. The heat occasioned all who had money to go to the 
wine-house, and the daily clearance (always paid in the even- 
ing after this regulation) just enabled the soldier to get a bottle 
of sourish wine that could not make him drunk. So terribly 
addicted are our soldiers to drink, that I actually once saw tlie 
main guard at Guernsey turn out as follows : — 

It was situated on the side of a hill ; a cask of brandy seve- 
ral yards above it burst, and the liquor ran down the channel. 
I saw the guard lie on their faces in a tank, catching all they 
could in their mouths and hats (we wore hats at that time) as it 
ran down, and the whole so drunk as to be obliged to be re- 
lieved. 

If it were not for drunkenness, the punishment of flogging 
might be immediately abolished. It is also well known that 
sailors in men-of-war often keep over their grog-allowance and 
hide it for three days, till sufficient to make a man drunk, and 
then swallow it at once. If indeed it was used in punch with 
their companions, one might account for it, but to swallow it 
in a minute^ for the mere pleasure of being drunk, is most as- 
tonishing. So long as this drunkenness continues, which leads 
to all sorts of insubordination, flogging cannot be entirely abo- 
lished. 

It is, no doubt, a cruel punishment ; but the Duke of York's 
regulations have greatly changed and mitigated the shameful 
severity with which it used to be inflicted for the most trifling 
faults; and the examination of the court-martial books by 
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the Generals, at their half-yearly inspection, has had a good 
effect. 

As long, however, as this terrible punishment is adhered 
to, in no case should it exceed 300 lashes, and then only 
for serious crimes. Solitary confinement, black hole, and drill, 
would answer for all minor offences ; and barracks ought not 
to be converted into prisons. Tattoo should never beat before 
nine in summer and eight in winter. 

Sect. VII.— ARMS. 

We certainly act in England in continual contradiction, as 
my friend the French gentleman observed. 

Our infantry is the worst-armed in Europe, though the arms 
are the most expensive. The firelock is too heavy and too 
short ; it would be utterly impossible to fire three deep, unless 
the front rank kneeled. I have tried it over and over, and 
when men have knapsacks on, it is impossible. The front 
rank might, in particular cases, kneel on the first fire ; but all 
officers know that after that the fire in action is irregular, and, 
therefore, kneeling impossible. The mode of the rear or third 
rank only loading and handing the musket to the other rank 
is all nonsense. The truth is, that, except for a parade, where 
the ground is limited, three deep is a very bad formation. 

If two ranks are thought to be too weak, it would be better 
for each regiment to have a reserve at some distance in the 
rear ; but, I believe, two ranks for service have been found to 
answer best. 

A soldier in the British army costs the country, one way or 
other, on an average, L.30 at the least before he fires at an 
enemy ; and, after all this expense, a quarter of the fire is lost 
by the badness of the locks and flints. 

I have, when on the staff, tried it repeatedly. I have taken 
out 2000 men, they and their officers having notice, and all 
anxious for fair trial, and having well examined the locks, and 
frequently bought flints themselves, particularly in militia re- 
giments. Invariably after four rounds, on examination of arms. 
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we found that a quarter missed fire; so that, even leav- 
ing the barrels and stocks as they are, in a regiment where 
each man costs from L.30 to L.50, one quarter, or, at all 
events, one-fifth are lost for about five shillings in the lock 
(which additional sum, I am told, would give a good one,) and 
a pennyworth of flint. This evil should be corrected. 

The practice-ammunition is also much too limited. 

The Bavarians have the best arms I have seen, and very 
excellent locks. I believe the French, and I know the Rus- 
sians, Prussians,* and Austrians, adopted them four years ago, 
as to all future manufacture. The King of Bavaria was kind 
enough to give me one of these muskets, and I brought it to 
the Duke of York ; he approved of it, and in his kind man- 
ner thanked me, but said, ^^ I fear the Ordnance will object to 
any change, and what shall we do with 300 thousand stand of 
the old sort in the Tower and other depots ?^^ 

The way the Bavarians managed was this, — ^never to make 
any but on the new plan, and to let the old ones be worn out, 
and to sell those in store, or as many as they could ; and then, 
for instance, if in ten regiments 20 stand were rejected at the 
usual inspection from each, then to issue 200 of the new to the 
senior regiment, and complete the others with the old arms, and 
so on in this way till all was right ; so true is it, as I have al- 
ready observed, 

« Where there is the wiU 
We can readily find the way." 

The casting of men and horses is a matter to be considered as 
much as casting bad arms, particularly when all our expenses 
are so extravagant. 

I will fully explain myself on this point by the following fact:— - 

A regiment of dragoons quartered (about five years ago) at 

Ipswich, received a route for Liverpool, there to embark for 

Dublin. One would imagine, particularly with such a staff as 

we have, that this regiment might have been inspected at Ip- 

* The Prussian arms, in the old King's time, were light and excellent, and had 
good locks. His successor, father of the present King, altered them to be the most 
heavy, unwieldy instruments, and with large bore, aa if a light smaU one would not 
kiU juft as weU. The looks, howeTer, are good. 
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^swich before they marched, and where the cast-horses wotdd have 
sold for double what they would bring in Ireland ; and also, 
that unfit men might as well have been discharged at Ipswich ; 
but they were marched to Liyerpool,*Hin unnecessary expense 
as well as their passage. On arriving in Dublin, that was 
done which ought to have been done in England; they were in- 
spected by a G^ieral, ascertain number of men discharged, and, 
of coinrse, to be sent home at the public exp^ise, and so many 
days^ pay ; and several horses cast, that would have sold at Ip- 
swich for twice the sum they brought in Ireland ; and, I am 
afraid, such has been very often the case. 

Sect. VIII.— QUARTERS. 

Amongst our bad customs I must name the frequent change 
of quarters, attended with great expense to the public, and 
very great to the individuals, (the marching-money not paying 
near their expenses,) and which I cannot think necessary, unless 
on emergencies, and also very burdensome to innkeepers. 
Two reasons have been assigned for these frequent and expen- 
sive movements, viz. Ist, That it is dangerous, on political 
motives, to leave soldiers too long in the same quarters. 2c%, 
As nearly two-thirds of our army are abroad, and as the system 
is to send out a reMef of three regiments every year, there must 
be a geneml change of quarters in consequence* To the first 
I answer, — ^A government that is afraid of allowing the citizens 
and soldiers to mix must be conscious of misconduct great 
enough to create a general hostility towards them, and such 
this fear would seem to imply ; but it may be questioned, even 
supposing it so for argument, if it is possible to prevent the in- 
tercourse of soldiers with the people. On these frequent 
marches they must be ia billets and in alehouses, and must 
mix with the people. 

Besides, are not the Guards almost always in London during 
peace ? Would it be possible to prevent their mixing with the 
people, and where can better or more faithfril soldiers be found ? 
and is not the London duty performed well, and at the same 
time with so much propriety that one would suppose they and 
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the servimts and people, at the various public places, were most 
intimate friends ?* The foreign troops, the slaves and support- 
ers of despotism, seldom change quarters ; and, in fact, ore, 
and were formerly in France, more like a well-regulated mili- 
tia than troops of the line ; and one good e£Pect of being sta- 
tionary was, that they were, as our milita used to be, officered 
by the first men in the diiferent provinces, and then there was 
some reason for calling the regiments after them, as raiment 
Picardi, regiment Normandi, &c. The Prussians and Austri- 
ans used to call their regiments (and we did so formerly) af« 
ter the Colonels ; but now they are all numbered. 

Calling ours after counties I think useless, — I doubt if they 
get a recruit the more by it ; but I think certain national re- 
giments should be kept up. Thus, the Greys (3d foot guards,) 
the Royals,— the 2l8t, 25th, 26th, 42d, and all the Highland re- 
giments should be exclusively Scotch ; and the 6th dragoons, 
18th infantiy, 27th, 87th, 88th, 89th, exclusively Irish. I 
would carry it even to the officers. The Royal dragoons,— .the 
Coldstream guards, — the 4th infantry, — 7th and 8th foot, should 
be all English, and the others mixed. As to the 2d objection, 
I answer, let the reliefs go out every second year, and then six 
regiments instead of three. The expense of it would be the 
same, and thus the quarters need only be changed every second 
year ; or, if the reliefs must go out every year, move three re- 
giments only, and let their quarters be supplied by the troops 
that return ; but, of course, there roust be occasional deviations ; 
what I mean to impress is, that our frequent movements, all at- 
tended with expense, are not necessary. 

To Aow the extent to which this has been carried, I recol- 
lect the 30th regiment before going to India,— I mean the bat- 
talion that was in Dublin when Lord Cathcart commanded the 

• It 1*8 a folly to suppose that soldiers can be kept in total ignoranee of passing erents 
fSYpB if quarters w?re changed every month. I recoUect, daring the Queen's trial, 
feeing one morning at Mr Thorn's, the printer of the Dublin Journal, to put in an ad- 
irertisement. A sergeant of a highly-distinguished Scotch regiment came in and bought 
iiU wsvspaper, and he asked Thom^« What news aboot the Queen's trial ?" He answer^ 
ed, « You wiU find them all in the paper." «' Weel, weel," replied the sergeant, « let it 
end hoo it may, the deel a man in oor regimtnt will pull a trigger against her." 
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forces,*— had in about 15 months made the entire tour of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. 

When I was on the staff in England, in the winter of 1806 
or I8O7, I forget which, the 2d battalion of the 61st regiment 
at Gloucester was marched to Liverpool, embarked for Dub- 
lin ; on landing, ordered to Athlone; in a few weeks after got 
the route to return to Dublia, where they embarked again for 
Liverpool ; were ordered to Sunderland, where I commanded, , 
but were stopped at Durham, and sent back to Gloucester ; in 
three weeks came the route for Sunderland again, where they 
arrived in the depth of winter, with worn-out shoes and clothing, 
and their worthy commanding officer lamenting the heavy and 
enormous expense all this marching and counter-marching had 
put his officers to ; and as genteel a set of young men they were 
as I have^met. 

I put them into the best quarters I had, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, even turned out an older regiment, that they might 
have a quiet station to themselves, and recover. 

In one month, however, I got a route to send them to Col- 
chester ;-i-they were made up to 800 rank and file by mil- 
litia volunteers, and marched to Portsmouth ; and, I think, from 
thence to Plymouth, where they embarked for Span. 

I must say that, in these matters, whether in peace or war, 
there is great room for retrenchment. 

Sect. IX.— OFFICERS AND DRESS. 

The continual changes in the officers* dress is also a most 
expensive and inconsiderate measure.* 

As to the men, the grey pantaloons are admirable for service ; 
but should not be used at home on the occasion of dress-parades. 

Dress is of more importance than some people imagine. — 
Mankind are strange animals, and there must be various ex- 
ciAements to make men give up their liberty and stand to be 

* Tht pnw€pt geoftral officers* ezpenaivt nBiCorin, and which is more like a master 
ceremonies* coat in grand costume than a military dress, should be clanged for the ol 
and handsome one of George III. 
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shot at. The first thing should be to excite an esprit de corps^ 
and make the soldier believe (what is not indeed very far from 
truth that it is the most honourable profession in the world, then 
various other little things, such as this same dress. The band, 
&c. &c. are all of use. 

As to the esprit de corps^ to show the effect of it, one of 
your Grace^s warriors,— ^an old friend of mine, who was killed 
M or near Bayonne, General Hay, told me that, during the 
unfortunate retreat to Corunna, when the army was nearly dis- 
organized, and when marching more like a mob than like sol- 
diers, the Guards and 79th were an exception. 

He assured me the Guards, though nearly without shoes, 
marched with the same regularity as if going to Hyde Park to a 
field-day ; and that the St. Jameses officers, as those of the 
Guards have been sometimes called by foolish individuals, were 
all with their divisions (and one actually barefoot,) setting an 
example to the army. The 'JQth the same, for the honour, as 
they said, of Cameron and Scotland ; but they were more 
fortunate. In the hurry and confusion a store was ordered to 
be burned, without considering what it contained. The 79th 
were directed to do the job. Though more than half the army 
were barefoot, this store had many thousand pairs of shoes in it ; 
and the 79tli, with commendable Scotch prudence, thought it 
no infraction of the order first to take two pairs of shoes for each 
man; and were, therefore, in better marching trim than any 
other regiment. 

As my first commission was in the Guards, I confess feeling 
much pleasiure on hearing these anecdotes, — such is early im- 
pression or prejudice, and to which I can with truth add, that 
I always thought the ofiicers of the Guards much more correct 
and particular on duty than I ever found officers in the line to 
be. Your Grace knows how th^ behaved at Waterloo. 

It is a known fact, that the promotion of men from the ranks, 
except as far as Adjutants, has seldom succeeded, and even the 
soldiers prefer gentlemen to them. I could state numerous in- 
stances ;— no doubt a poor man may have as good blood in his 
veins as a rich, but I cannot help thinking, that there is some- 
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thing in blood in the human as well as in other animals.* It is 
neither rank nor money, all-powerM as they are, that makes the 
gentleman. Strictly adhering to truth, I say you are one ; and 
in your great experience must know, that there are men of rank 
and of acres that are very unprincipled, and that possibly, if 
they had not the acres, might have been hanged, haybg, as our 
countrymen say, a very bad drop m them. 

I shall conclude this section with some general remarks. 

Amongst the singularities of our service, and which I be- 
lieve does not exist in any other, is, the issuing of orders that 
are not enforced or acted upon. This may not be the case at 
present, but I have seen it in numerous instances formerly. 
To mention one — I was the senior General present, and, in fact, 
commanded the Eastern District, when the affair with the 
Cambridge Local Militiamen happened at Ely; — ^but I had no 
more to say to the flogging than your Grace, who possibly never 
heard of it, A very proper general Order had been given out 
by that excellent officer. Sir David Dundas, then Commander- 
in-Chief; but it was not acted on, at least in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. I could tell why, but that is of no consequence now ; 
it was not my fault : however, had it been acted on, Mr. Cob- 
bett^s prosecution would never have taken place ; for no Ger- 
mans would have been marched to Ely. 

I think it just to say, that I believe that affair was misre- 
presented to him, and, if my memory is correct, the mutiny was 
settled either by the presence or by the directions of Lord 
Hardwicke, before the Germans arrived ; but the men were 
certainly flogged. In Mr. Cobbett's comments on the afiair, he 
appears to have conceived that the government, (as Ministers 
are often called,) or the Horse Guards, were the directors of this, 
and had ordered the march of the German Legion. — I declare 
they had nothing to say to it, nor did they know any thing what- 

* The Irish, who are very sharp, have many expressions for thisy^O ! Sir, he has a 
bad drop in him, he will never do any good. 

That's a man you may depend your life on. 

Such a one is a terrible big villain born. Another comes from good peoplie; and 
perhaps the shrewdest of all their remarks is #here the character is doubtful y < Bat 
the yellow elay is perceptible in him> and breaks out ! ' 
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ever about it, till all was over. But, as to the great severity of 
the sentence on Mr. Cobbett, I believe public opinion looks 
on it in much the same light as that on the gallant Lord 
Cochrane. 

I was on the Mediterranean Staff, and at Malta, when the 
account of the sentence came out. On the arrival of packets 
from England, officers used to go to the AdmiraFs office to hear 
the news — I well recollect its being read out on the occasion I 
mention ; and when Cobbett's sentence was read, the Admiral, 
as gallant and loyal a seaman as ever commanded a fleet, said, 
" What ! read that again.'' The officer did so, — " Then," said 
the Admiral, " there is no longer any ******* in England.*" 

This reminds me of the Militia, that constitutional force of 
England, and which was in such high order latterly. It, how- 
ever, was a sad drawback on the line, tOl the act passed en- 
abling the men to volunteer and extend their services, and with- 
out which we should have had no glorious campaigns in the 
Peninsula, and no Waterloo. 

The requisition or conscript law is certainly that of the mi- 
litia ; and as high bounties are in fact injurious, and inducenients 
to all sorts of roguery,* they ought to be as far as possible 
abolished. In Ireland, during the latter part of the war, when 
the navy gave high bounties, they got few men; when all 
bounty for landsmen was abolished, the tender was filled as fast as 
she could come and go between Dunleary and Plymouth. The 
same, I believe, was adopted^in the Commissariat Corps in Ire- 
land; bounty, few recruits, — ^no bounty, plenty. This may 
appear strange, but it is true. 

The lower the bounties can be kept the better ; all goes in 

* WKen I entered the army, sore 1^ was the trick ; a fellow with a halfpenay and a 
little vitriol mcede a terrible leg for himself in one night. Latterly we neyer heard of 
sore legs, but a much worse roguery was adopted, — ^namely, sore eyes or ophthalmia. No 
doubt there is such a disorder in Egypt ; and there our men learned the mode also of 
procuring ophthalmia in all its stages, either Tto get discharged, and thencund, and 
of course list again with a high bounty,— or, if the trick was carried too[far, and blind- 
ness (as was often the case) followed, then there was discharge and a pension. 

There was a large ophthalmia hospital in the eastern district*— «nd I detected these 

tricks beyond the possibility of doubt, and reported to the Horse Guards ; but it was not 

beliercd by the medical board,-— though seven or eight men of the S7th regiment were 

ri the trick, and convicted at Chelmsford { 
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drink and dissipation ; but should we be again involved in war 
the true plan will be to allow a quarter of each militia regiment 
to volunteer when required; but in that case a bounty of from 
three to five pounds must be given 

I am against a local militia but for actual local defence 
against mobs or the like, and as good helps if that very unlike- 
ly thing, an invasion, happened. I recommend yeomanry or 
volunteer cavalry and national guards, or, if the name is offen- 
sive, local volunteer infantry without pay, as before mentioned, 
to be established ; and I believe such would be very necessary 
for England and Ireland, where, in case of convulsion, we might 
otherwise have general plunder. As to invasion^ if ever that 
is thought probable, every gamekeeper and eveiy one licensed 
to shoot should be embodied in local guerilla corps with their 
own fowling-pieces ; and, from their knowledge of passes and the 
county, a formidable body they would be. 

Sect. X.— MEDICAL STAFF. 

This is a very costly branch, but we cannot do without it. 
The apothecary department has been often called a mine of 
wealtli, or of something else, and I believe was inquired into by 
Parliament, and a report made on it, but which, like too many 
other such, ended in smoke. 

All these expensive departments, not to give them harsher 
names, must be sifted and reformed. But the power which is 
sometimes given to the medical board is most ridiculous. I 
shall mention a case, and at same time will include another with 
it, which I think will astonish your Grace even with all your ex- 
perience. 

Lord Chatham had long commanded the Eastern District, 
but being also at* same time Master-General of the Ordnance, 
(two situations not very compatible) was very seldom in it, at 
least during the two years I was there ; and as the Lieutenant- 
General second in command was also often absent, and was so 
when the Walcheren expedition was prepared, the active part of 
it, I may say the entire preparation of the troops from our dis- 
trict, fell on me. 
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The government lost much precious time, and probably the 
object of the expedition, by the most unaccountable and un>- 
necessary delays. 

I had then with me at Chelmsford the third and the fourth 
battalions of the First Royals, both commanded by excellent 
officers that you know well, — General, then Colonel Hay, and 
General, then Lieutenant-Colonel Barnes. 

I had a letter from Sir D. Dundas, desiring me, and giving 
me the fullest powers, to make up the third battalion one thou- 
sand rank and file by drafts from the fourth, and to take ofii- 
cers, non-commissioned, drummers, and every thing to accom« 
plish this, and complete the regiment. 

We soon did it, and a finer battalion was never seen. All 
the regiments under orders for this expedition were completed 
and ready ;. and, I think, /, the Major-General, who reported 
them to be so, might have been believed. 

Not so, however; aLieutenant-General(Loftus) was sent down 
specially to inspect every regiment minutely, and by this a pre- 
cious ten days and fair wind were lost. The General was satis- 
fied with every thing, and reported accordingly. 

The Duke of Kent came down to see his regiment, the Roy- 
als, and was gratified at seeing so fine a corps and so fit for ser- 
vice. He remained all day with us, and told me how pleased he 
was, and he even made a communication of what he saw at 
Chelmsford. After more delays, the wind changing, the 
Royals were ordered to march to Portsmouth, and there embark, 
instead of at Harwich, as originally intended. 

I got the route, and they were to march on the Monday fol- 
lowing; but on Friday night I received an express by Dragoons 
from the Horse Guards, countermanding the march, ^^ as the 
medical board, (not one of whom had ever seen this battalion,) 
had reported the 3d battalion of the Royals to be totally unfit 
for service'' 

I was indeed tolerably vexed, and shall not forget the face 
of my worthy friend Hay when I informed him of this. 

I immediately wrote a very strong letter to Sir David, so 
much so, that Hay advised me not to send it, saying, ^^ It may 
injure you and do us no good.'' I told Sir David the report 
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"was/alse ; and as London was the route to Portsmouth, recjuested 
him to allow me to march the regiment up for his own inspec- 
tion in St. Jameses Park, and if there was an unfit individual ixjL 
the thousand, I would consent to lose my commission. Also 
these words, — " Sir, go to the Cabinet Ministers, and tell them 
that, if they suffer themselves to be thus imposed upon, they had 
much better give up the expedition.'" 

I sent the letter by express Dragoons at ea^editum rate^ and 
next day had a complimentary letter from Sir David, and with 
the laconic order, '* March the regiment to Portsmouth ac- 
cording to the route.*" 

Sect. XI.— MISCELLANEQUS OBSERVATIONS. 

The barrack system is much better conducted by the Ord- 
nance than by a barrack board,-— why I cannot teU, but so 
it is : however, its regulations are still expensive, and veiy far 
from perfection. 

The government were right in selling all the temporary bar- 
racks at the peace ; but some others, I am told, have been sold 
for songs, which perhaps it would have been wiser to have kept. 

There are some good permanent barracks in the wild district 
near the Seven Churches, in the county Wicklow. I hear they 
are to be sold : — ^very foolish if true. 

There has, at least in Ireland, been some nice jobbing as to 
the ground and situations for the barracks. But the Martello 
towers — There they are, and the best thing to do with them 
would be to let them at trifling rent to responsible persons, and 
on security (if required,) with a power to government at any 
time to resume them on a month'^s notice ; and this would save 
an artillery-man to each. Some indeed are occupied by the 
Coast Guard. 

Many of them were shamefully misplaced, and for any milita- 
ry use might as well hav6 been built on the top of Snowdon. I 
could have poiqted out one or two places internally, where, as 
far as half a dozen, they might have been beneficial. Those 
along the coast from Arklow to Dublin I look on as a perfect 
waste of money. 
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A fleet would not venture on that coast, nor if it did, could it 
land an army on it but almost through miracle. 

Dublin is our only home-garrison, where there can be much 
exercise of the troops in brigades,-— and the ground in Phoenix 
Park is favourable for it. 

There used to be a very good custom in all our garrisons and 
quarters, and which was latterly abandoned, of taking out the 
troops once a-week, in marching ord«r, for five miles or so, and 
I wish it was resumed. 

The French have a large assembly of Cavalry, nearly seven 
thousand, every year for six weeks at Luneville, for exercise. 

We have fine ground at the Curragh and New Bridge Bar- 
rack, which, with some sheds added, might accommodate nearly 
two thousand horses ; but, alas ! four of our Cavalry regiments 
would scarcely make one thousand ; but even so, four should be 
assembled there every summer for six weeks ; the men must be 
paid and the horses fed wherever they are ; and the expense of 
this \}sefvl school would be very trifling, — and under such oflicers 
as Sir C. Grant, General Dalbiac, and some others, might be 
instructed in every thing relating to Cavalry movements and 
other matters, of which I am afraid many of the oflicers are 
ignorant. I shall now conclude this subject with a few obser- 
vations on half-pay and unattached oflicers, &c. 

The half-pay is no doubt heavy, but the case stands thus : 
During the war which ended in 1815, we had more than two 
hundred battalions ; of course they required oflicers. Some got 
their commissions for nothing— but all served a certain number 
of years, and in their youth, so as to lose other professions, 
which it was too late to begin when discharged to half-pay ; 
moreover, they had East and West India and other foreign 
climates to encounter ;— many of them served in severe cam- 
paigns, and one-half at least purchased their commissions, and 
in numerous cases the money went to the recruiting fund ; thus 
saving so much to the public. They also entered the service 
with the full and perfect understanding, nay absolute agree- 
ment, that whenever disbanded they were to receive half-pay. 

Talk of public faith indeed ! or English honour ! and think 
of curtailing their miserable pittance ! 
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Why, if it was put fairly to the people of England, distress- 
ed as they are, any reduction of their pay would be scouted. 

The rational and correct way of relieving the public of this 
expense is to fill up one-half, or possibly two-thirds, of every 
vacancy from the half-pay by officers not disabled from wounds 
or ill health. To keep half the vacancies for young aspirants 
would be prudent and fair, and thus this part of the dead 
weight would be diminished, and in time ended. 

The system of unattached commissions, a novelty in the 
British army, and almost justifying the idea that many have of 
it, viz. an invention for patronage and nothing else, ought to be 
instantly abolished by any Minister pretending to retrenchment. 

The pensions to discharged soldiers, a just and a politic act 
where merited either from wounds or long service, have been 
most shamefully prostituted ; but in this the Government have 
been imposed on, partly from carelessness^ and partly from a 
charitable desire in officers to do the best they could for dis* 
charged soldiers. 

As a Magistrate, numbers come before me to swear for their 
pensions ; and I have often remarked, that those who deserved 
the highest had the smallest. 

It cannot be helped now, but should be regulated for the 
future ; and the discoveries lately made at the War-office of 
false entries in so many regimental books, and in some of our 
best regiments, disclosed a shameful system of knavery, and 
great inattention in some quarter or other ; and without both I 
cannot conceive that it could have happened at all, much less 
have gone on so many years, and to such an extent, without 
discovery. 

If any additional force is required, I am positive one-third of 
the out-pensioners might be formed into Garrison Battalions 
with great saving to the public, and be as fit for mere Garrison 
duty as any regiment of the line ; and they may be officered 
from the half-pay. 
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Sect. XII.— COLONIAL SYSTEM, 

Anothee important subject for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. To begin with our first and greatest— India. That an 
island at such a distance should be able to hold such an em- 
pire is not the question, though it may be the wonder. 

The thing to consider is, Of what benefit is India to Eng- 
land? 

My Lord Duke, you are much better able to answer this 
question than I am, and you ought to be able to answer it as 
well as most men. The two great points to consider is, first, 
its benefit to England ; and the second, would our rehnquish- 
ing it be a calamity to the natives ? 

As to the first, it cannot be denied, that it enables not only 
the Government but numerous individuals, through interest, to 
provide for many who might otherwise become a burden on 
the state, particularly if there is any truth in our population 
doctrine. It certainly has brought great riches to England, 
whether by trade or by plundering poor blacky. 

To deny this, one might as well deny there was such a city as 
London. I could name twenty persons I know myself who 
went to India worth nothing, and returned in twenty years or 
less with from fifty thousand to two hundred thousand pounds ; 
and this has been going on for more than a century. I have 
heard men argue, that if we abandoned India, and kept a trade 
with it, and a fleet which should not suffer any other nation to 
trade there, it would be better for England. 

I cannot believe it, and of course it would soon involve us in 
war with other nations, to say nothing of the tyrannical iniquity 
of such a proceeding. 

As to the second question, all I (who never was in India) 
can say is, that numerous military and civil East Indians 
have assured me that our dominion there, though in some in- 
stances, (as with ourselves,) a very taxing government, yet still, 
if India was left to the natives, they would soon be involved in 
civil war, and be infinitely worse and more despotically governed 
and more plundered and ill-treated than they ever were by us. 
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But another consideration, and a very material one at this 
moment, is, the renewal of the Charter. This ought never to 
be done ; that shameful monopoly, like all other monopolies, 
should be extinguished; the government may and ought, at 
the expiration of the Charter, to take the management them- 
selves, open the trade, and of course unite the Indian army 
with the English, and give all the officers rank in the British 
service, leaving them their usual Indian allowances. The other 
colonies in that part of the world, viz. the Cape, Ceylon, Mau- 
ritius, &c. are only important as military points as far as I 
could ever learn, unless we add a word to them very applicable 
to all colonies, viz. patronage. 

There ought to be inquiry how far such places are able to 
defray all the expenses they occasion ; and if they cannot near- 
ly pay them, they ought to be abandoned, with the exception 
of such ports or naval stations only as might be necessary for 
our fleets. 

In the Mediterranean, couie qui coute^ Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Corfu, must be retained, and I wish we had Ceuta and the Ca- 
taro, and gave up all the other Ionian useless islands to the 
Greeks. The places I have mentioned are most important to 
England ; for, as I have said before, she ought to look to the 
Mediterranean 

I cannot see any injury to us by France having Algiers ; but 
injury or not, the destruction of those phrates and barbarians 
was useM to the world; and how could we remonstrate with 
France, whose coast occupies so much of the Mediteiranean for 
having one colony, port, or military post there, when we have so 
many. — The only answer to give to such a remonstrance would 
be in three words,— Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu. 



While I am in the Mediterranean, I beg to observe, that if 
we must have colonies, our true policy would be, to get Sicily 
by negotiation and purchase ; and there indeed, with good go- 
vernment and free trade^ we should find opening enough for 
capital and over-population. 
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I would rather indeed see the capital come to Ireland ; but the 
over-population of England and Ireland (a thing by the way 
I doubt) would find full employment in that fruitftil and mag- 
nificent island. — Some of our Leeward Islands to France, and 
two millions of cash to Naples, with some other diplomatic ar- 
rangements, might obtain this. The island is nearly useless to 
Naples, and certainly might have been had in 1814 without 
any difficulty. 
North American British Colonies. 

Newfoundland must be kept : it is a fine nursery for seamen, 
and that is enough. 

I do not know sufiicient of Halifax to form an opinion of it, 
whether useful to England or the contrary, — ^all, however, agree 
that it is costly. 

Canada, Upper and Lower, appears to have been for some 
years not in the most comfortable state. Voltaire long ago ri- 
diculed a war between France and England, pour quelqices ar- 
pens de niege, and I greatly doubt of its being of any real use. 
1 have been told, and from a good though somewhat interested 
authority, that 2000 British ships or brigs arrive in the St. 
Lawrence every year ; if so, its trade must be important, and 
such a colony is worth keeping, thoij^h not, I should think, 
a proper place to lay out half-a-million on in making a canal, 
probably for Jonathan, as the Belgian Fortresses were made 
(to a certainty) for France. 

I have always understood that when the French bad Canada 
it was found to be a heavy loss to France, and it certainly cost 
ys some millions to relieve them of the burden. 

I have heard persons acquainted with the Canadas say, our 
best policy would be to sell one to America, and make the other 
independent. All these schemes, however, appear to me to be 
folly ; — ^if it is a useful colony, let us keep it as long as we can, 
and lay out as little on it as possible, and try and conciliate the 
inhabitants while we have it ; (ot as sure as I write it will pass 
to America befi>re half a century. 

The West Indies are by ail accounts now of little value to 
us, Jamaica excepted; the getting rid of or abandoning them 
would be an injustice to English settlers and EJnglish property, 
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ftnd the impossibility of remunerating the settlers to even half 
their expectations makes the difficulty. They^are of some use in 
easing the over-population ; but, under present circumstances, 
I believe must be left to the progress of events, — and in the 
meantime I wish we could get Cuba. Sierra Leone and Fer- 
nando Po are useless, and should be abandoned immediately. 

The West Indies require a word or two on N^o Slavery,— 
a most abominable, horrible, and unchristian traffic. 

I have heard many say that the slaves in the West Indies were 
infinitely better off than the Irish labourers, and I am sorry to 
say I can readily believe it ; but that is not the question. The 
horror is in the crime of carrying on such an inhuman trade, 
the atrocities, and the cruelty to the poor negroes in their pas- 
sage from Africa to the West Indies, and the gross hypocrisy 
of any nation pretending to be Christian being concerned in 
such intolerable iniquity. The slave^owners will treat them 
tolerably when bought, for their own sakes,-— a man does not 
buy a horse to starve him. 

Next, our half measures as to putting an end to that trade is 
shameful. If the government seriously desire to put an end to 
it, there is but one wayy-^-maArd it piracy, after due notice, and 
order our cruisers, and even increase them, to immediately bang 
up at t^be yardnarm the master and mate of every slave-ship 
X^enflagranti delicto ; and to flog,^-»four dozen at least,-— every 
other wliite man on board,-— release the slaves, and forfeit the 
vessel. 

Not very long ago, a General of my acquaintance, and who 
is still alive, had a command in one of our colonies. He set his 
face against the system of plunder and atrocity which he 
found going on ;-^he did more, be stopped and reported it, and 
wa$ scarcely thanked. On his return to England he signified 
his willingness to expose the system, and applied acccnrdingly 
to Ministers ; but I may say, he was put to infinite trouble, met 
all sorts of difficulty, and in disgust at his treatment gave him- 
self no further trouble. I am not positive, but I think it was 
during Lord LiverpooFs administration ; and I believe that if 
it had been in yours, as far as your Grace could, the affaur& 
would have been well sifted- 
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I do not thbk myself authorised to name the General with- 
out his permission, but if he should read this pamphlet, and 
the present Ministers ^rish for some real infonnation as to how 
things are carried on in the colonies, I have no doubt he will 
give it to them ; and he is well able. 

I have also heard from numerous other military officers who 
have been in the West Indies and other colonies, that their 
mUmanagement is greater than can be conceived ; and as ftr 
as I can judge from those I have seen in the Mediterranean 
(for though more military positions than colonies, stiU they are 
partly the latter,) I join in the opinion. I believe there is a 
great di£Perence now as to means from what there was in time 
of war as to Gibraltar and Malta, which were then trading 
and smuggling depots. They, however, must be retained ; and 
I think, under good management, might pay much of th^ 
expense. But as to other colonies, whenever they are unable 
to defray their civil and military expenses, they ought to be 
abandoned : they can be of no use but to support patronage 
and corruption. 

It is supposed that the India Company pay the King^s 
troops serving there ; but I am told this is not the case,-^that 
they only pay the extra allowances, and that the actual pay 
comes out of John Bull's pocket : but it is to be hoped India 
may shortly be put on a better footing. 

Our colonial Ministers have in many instances been very ig- 
norant on that subject, and what is more extraordinary, did not 
desire to get any information. I have heard of Governors 
being much praised for not ^ving trouble, or pestering the 
Col<mial Office with letters. Most of the Colonial regulations 
are bad ; of);en contradictory, and may in too many instances 
be defined as a mass of jobbing, ignorance, and nonsense. The 
systems are changed with every new administration, but never 
improved,— and, as I am infi»rmed, in those where lands are 
granted, some have conditions attached to the grant, others 
none, some contradictory to others, and all a mass of concision. 

Ministers have not, and indeed (under the present system of 
interest and Parliamentary management) could not perhaps 
select the^^^^ men for Governors, and even subordinate o£. 
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fic^ Ko doubt ve have had, and may stOl have some very 
^ood ones ; but we have certamly had many very unfit either 
for management, or to be intrusted with power; and as to the 
latter, I am of opinion, that in all cases it should be as much 
limited as possible, 

M ^lonm w4 trade ^re 9 W of brpthers, I U(^}&^ tN tib^j 
to a4d, ihft ^e fiio^^ev qnif fi^-trade system wd ^usd Vlbm^ 
lity are revised and altered tha bett^si^ 

I have the honour to be, 
My Loed Duke, 

Your most ofei^pt Se??Wfr 



LETTER FIFTH. 



ON THE POSSIBILITY AND MODE OF GETTING RID OF THE GREATER 

PART OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, WITHOUT REJL INJUSTICE 

OR INJURY TO ANY INDIVIDUAL. 



TO EARL GEEY. 



TttE DfiR says to the gorernment, " Never while I exist shall yon go seri* 
ovsly to war.**^CoBB£TT. 



Sect. I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
Mr LoBB, 

Never was there greater truth spoken or written than is con^ 
tained in' the motto to this Chapter. 

Taxation is stretched to the utmost, and without money no 
war. 

A demonstration is nothing : it would be like the excitement 
and apparent strength which a man in a serious illness some- 
times shows a few days or hours before his death. 

But, my Lord, all this you must well know ; and it is my 
intention now to tell you what you seem not to know ; namely, 
how to get rid of this weight, and without seriously injuring any 
body. But first I must observe, that if any one expects that 
a thousand millions can be paid, 'or greatly reduced, without any 
one making the most trifling sacrifice ; it would be waste of 
tune to reason with such an imbecDe, but it will be found that, 
according to my plan, the sacrifice will be little or nothing. 

I have heard three objections to paying off this debt ; First, 
What would Capitalists do with their money ? I answer, a 
nation is not to be ruined to please Capitalists, or to procure 
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tliem high interest and Jew bargains. — Let them purchase land^ 
or embark in the various opportunities that would then offer for 
prudent speculation. Ireland and its waste lands, mountains^ 
and bogs, would take their money, and on good security too, — 
but without going to Ireland, the various improvements of the 
age, the opening to trade which the great continent of South 
America will shortly afford, all will give ample employment 
for capital ; but such persons should meet fair protection. How 
many innocent families have been ruined by the weakness of 
imprudent parents embarking in partnerships under actual 
swindling and deception, and without having ever received one 
shilling of profit. To all partnerships whatever, and no matter 
in what line, the law should be, that those entering into the 
concern should each register in the County Court, and publish 
in the Gazette and county paper what sum he would be 
answerable for; and beyond his investment, if the concern be* 
came insolvent, he should not be liable to one shilling : then in« 
deed we should have employment enough for capital, and for 
labour. Thousands of men would take the chance of embark- 
ing in speculations^— five hundred pounds, a thousand, or ten 
thousand ; and could do so with safety, if not answerable beyond 
it* Such a law would occasion general activity and employ- 
ment ; but the present is the most unjust possible, and must be 
injurious to trade. No doubt, if men act without common dis- 
cretion, they deserve to suffer; but it is hard for their innocent 
families. Ail the partnership and bankrupt laws are, I be^ 
lieve, like most others in our Augean stable of statutes, very 
conftised, and liable to various constructions according to the 
idea of the Judges ; and so undefined are they in many points^ 
it is a well-known fact that it has often happened that half a 
dozen of the supposed best lawyers at the bar have differed in 
opinion as much as black and white. 

These laws, therefore, certainly operate strongly against in- 
vestments which would give employment to the poor, and riches 
to the country. If six men, for instance, agree to form a part- 
nership in a mine, or any other undertaking, and subscribe ten 
or twenty thousand each, and give notice accordingly, I can 
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see neither justice, equity, nor policy, in making one individual 
of the six answerable for the whole. As the law is, no prudent 
man of any property would, in my opinion, take a share (if given 
him for nothing) in the best business or concern in England. 

As to the second objection. — It has been stated, that if the 
debt were paid off, it would be an encouragement to Ministera 
to go to war immediately, and to borrow again ; certainly they 
would then have great credit, and any sum might be borrowed ; 
but to pay the interest of this, the country would be again 
burthened with taxation and all its concomUant advaniagea 
or misfortunes, which we have at present the eigoyment of» un- 
less guarded against. My answer to this is, — That if the debt 
was paid, or, as I propose, greatly reduced, (for really as to ab«- 
solute payment in full, and in gold, it is utterly impossible,) 
that it should then be accompanied by an act of Parlinvienlt 
making it High Treason for any Minister to ewer after borrow 
or attempt to borrow a single pound, or to issue any Exchequer 
bill, or by any act to occasion a national debt. 

And further, though probably we should then have a re- 
formed Parliament and no danger, still, for fear of any tricks, 
or, that a bill might be brought in to tepeul such act ; the law 
should further declare, that on the mere proposal of such an 
act, the Minister should be an outlaw, forfeit all property to 
his next heir, and that any man might knock his lurains out 
without any punishment. This may appear strong, but it would 
l>e an insurance. 

Third objection.— Many persons say, Afier all, if the debt 
were paid, of what benefit would it be, except in the redudjon 
4>f the direct taxes, and which might be greatly reduced without 
this ? Every thing would remain as dear as ever ; we sdiould 
have little or no reduction of prices. I am not sure but these 
is more in this argument than in the others. If miracles were 
in fashion again, and if it were possible for you to have as many 
sacks of sovereigns as would pay off the debt, as fast as the mo- 
ney could be counted out, be assured that little or no reduc- 
.tion in prices (except perhaps farming produce) would take 
place. You would either be obliged to enact laws of ma^w- 
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um,* or the nobility, gentry, and others, would be obliged to 
combine, and subscribe and set up all sorts of traders, as opposi- 
tions and competitions, and persevere in it until they forced 
down prices to their fair level. When once men get a habit of 
demanding and receiving high prices, nothing is more difficult 
than to make them lower. This is one consequence of the sys- 
tem, but for which I do not blame your Lordship. It was not 
yours ; you found it, and, in justice, I must add, I do not see 
how you could possibly alter it, without these great changes 
which events will bring about, if you or some other Minister 
do not. The taxing system has set all men to their shifts ; 
and plunder is so much the order of the day amongst all ranks 
that I am of opinion nothing but Radical Reform can save this 
country from destruction. 

t make use of the word radical, as meaning thorough and 
complete, and not in the perverse sense which jobbers and 
hypocrites attach to it. We are all interested animals to a cer- 
tain point. I should lose more than I could gain by revolu- 
tion ; and what man of any feeling would expose children and 
grand-children to such a calamity. But it has long been the 
practice to brand all those who wish to prevent revolution by 
timely reform, as enemies to order, the constitution, and the 
country. People, however, begin to see through this base ca- 
lumny. 

Preliminary observations may save a more lengthened state- 
ment ; and I request your Lordship^ and every one who reads 
this letter, to do it patiently, and to withhold all opinion on it, 
till deliberately gone through, otherwise I shall not have &ir 
play. 

I am confident that the entire debt of the United Emgdom, 
funded and unfunded, Exchequer bills, debts due by govern- 
ment, amounts to one thousand millions. 

* The Maiimum law has been always opposed, and yet it exists in all oountries aa to 
hriad, and many other things, coach-hire, &c. Now, if aabinkted to in bread, why not 
in meat, in beer, and in every thing ? No doubt things in a natural state always find 
their own level; but no country with one thousand miUions debt, ftt4 80 milUoos an- 
nual taxes^ is in a natural state, oxca»heao for sone tim^ erw if the debt was paid* 
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The Interest for which comes to - - 30 millions. 

The entire Establishment, Civil, Military, 
and Naval, ----- 30 

The Poor Rates, - - . - 8 

Pensions, ----- 2 

County Rates, and Parish Cess and Tolls, 
&c. ------ 3 

The Bishops, the Tithes, and for the 
Clergy of all denominations in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, by law or volun- 
tary, , - - - 7 

Total raised annually in the United King- 
doms, - - - 80 millions. 

How such a sum can possibly be raised is the wonder ! — We 
may well call ours an expensive Government ; but it at once 
resolves all doubt as to the cause of poverty, distress, want of 
employment, crime and discontent. 

I shall here observe, that your taking office and heavy re- 
sponsibility at such a time, is undoubted proof of your good in- 
tentions, and you have a right to expect fair trial and support ; 
but be assured, no retrenchments you can possibly make will 
be of any use while this debt lasts. 

The reducing the wages of hard-working clerks, (not over- 
paid, as has been often observed,) and all such economy, is like 
faking a bucket of water out of the sea and supposing it would 
be diminished ; and reducing the salaries of a few ministers* 
will be a mere nothing ; even the pensions are more objection- 
able as to the persons given to than the sum ; and many of 
them have been given for public service. 

A forest cannot be thinned with a pruning knife. The 
eighty millions raised every year must either come out of men'^s 

* The Ministers who ought to have their salaries reduced are the Foreign, who art 
niwt enormously paid. The Diplomatic corps want great reform : they scarcely exer- 
cise hospitality to the English who travel. I have travelled a good deal myself— had 
some rank and letters of introduction— but, except from Mr. Hamilton at Naples, Sir 
B. Taylor, and Lord Clancarty, I never received the slightest attention from any of 
them. They are useless to their countrymen, and many think them eqnaUy so, ia 
general, to their country, and yet are most enormously paid. 
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eapital, their estates, or their incomes. We know men do not 
as yet sell land or reduce their capital to pay taxes, and there* 
fore they are paid out of income, and of course must fall in pro- 
portions on the poor as well as the rich, and possibly in greater 
bomparative proportion. If your Lordship will reflect on this 
treighty subject, you must come to the alternative of one of 
these three things, either, 

1st. To leave the debt as it is, and try to get on the best 
way you can, until the machine of Government is unable to 
stir, or, in other* words, till the state-vessel goes on the rocks. 

2d. Apply the sponge.* 

3d. Look the difficulty in the face, and reduce this debt 
in the way I propose, or in any better mode if you can find one. 

My Lord, I beg here to assure you, that I have no interest 
in funds, — I have not a single shilling in any funds ; but the 
fear of the sponge, with all our talk about national faith, was 
what put it into my head and induced me to write these letters. 

I know that, if rid of the debt, real Parliamentary Reform 
must follow as a matter of course ; and I will admit that to be 
a secondary motive with me ; but the first and chief was to 
point out a mode by which I feel certain that the mass of ruin 
which would otherwise fall on numerous innocent families, 
widows, children under age, trust-money, and on poor ignorant 
people, might be prevented, if either this debt should be 
sponged in some moment of national distress, or any expedients 
resorted to which would even reduce half their incomes, and 
rid them of half their investments. 

But for the gamblers and the real stock-jobbers, and the loan- 
mongers and Jews, I have not the slightest compassion. 

My proposal will at first perhaps astound you and all the fund- 
holders ; but once more I entreat patience, till you hear all ; and 
if I am wrong, I shall not deserve censure or abuse, for I have 



* A dreadful, and moat diahoneat and calamitoua proceeding, and yet I have heard 
men aay, and aak thne,— a aad neeearity ; but would it not be better that eighty, or one 
hundred and twenty thooaand peraona or even familiea ahould be ruined than to have 
the entire nation thrown into conynlaion— «nd four timea a greater number than of the 
fnndholden ruined— bcaidea their beiog then ruined alao, aa they certainly would bt ? 
—la it come to thia? 
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Dotbiiig bat good motives in what I hare lecommeiided and am 
going to recommend ; and I assure you I have well considered 
this important subject. 

That your Lordsiiip may hare an adequate idea <^ the great 
industry of the English people, and be convinced that the 
universal poverty now so much complained of does not arise 
firom indolence, and see how they struggle i^aiosf iheli 
burthens, take a walk some fine morning, or^ a6 your time 
must be precious, and the walk would be long, go in an op&k 
carriage, but do not drive &sU Begin at Hyde-Park Corner^ 
go along Piccadilly, down Regent Street, and to Charing Cross, 
along the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside^ and on to Thread- 
needle Street ; there you may stop and visit the good old 
Lady, (pardon my joke;) just Iodic into Hdl^ the Stock Ex- 
change— -then to Fenchurch Street, look at the Mobument and 
ito £idse inscription— on through Thames Street and to th^ 
Tower. The Lieutenant-Governor, or Major Elritigton, will 
accompany your Lordship, and you can take boat at the ToWer 
stairs-^o nearly to Oreenwich— see the West India, the Lon- 
don and other docks, and all the activity, &c. &c> g^ng cm in 
the river. On return to the Tower, my friend the Migcv will 
attend you to the Minories, the Towtr Hamlets; and yoU can 
afterwards go to the end of Whitechapel-^4hen get into Bishop- 
gate Street,* cross to Finsbury Square and to Smithfield, and 
on to Snow-hm, and go along Holbom, and by Oxfoid^^road to 
Bond Street, down that fashionable lounge, and St. Jameses 
Street, Pall-mall, and by Whitehall to Westtnfalstet, and on to 
the House of Lords. 

You will have seen more in this tour than if you posted from 
Calais to Naples ; but it will probaUy cost you a n^ht's rest, 
for it will give you plenty to thmk of and refieei m when yo* 
return home, 

* Here the London Tavern will remind yon of the remark, ** That, like our law 
courts it is open te the fbor as wiU as thb nth i^'.^-halk withMrt lOamfy^ will tet get 
even a btrfn of sMp itt theina or HA valdtef i^iti thaoihm 
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SEcr. II.— FURTHER NECESSARY OBSER*- . 
VATIONS. 
l^ you will not adopt any of my plane, or toy other, it will 
be wifie in yottr Lordship to retire, so as to have no blam^ fat 
the misfortunes which will dthetwise eertdinly conie on. To 
suppose the country can continue much longer, as at present, 
raising 80 millions a^year, and distress duly increasing, is 
what you cannot believe. 

The ipbnge would occasion similar misfortune and convul- 
sion : but if you adopt my plan, you mu6t g;o ptetty much on 
the Norfcdk petition, and you must get some sensible and work- 
ing mesi about you, at all evi^tits, in the second rate stations,— >- 
metl who can assist in the details, and the arduous business 
which you will have to direct, but which no individual could 
possibly g^t through alone ; and then, with an honest King, 
(such as I verily believe we have,) and a wise Cabinet, the work 
tirill be done, and England soon be what she ought to be. 

We hear a great deal about public fidth. Is there not also 
such a thing as public honesty P Is it just to pay a man L.lOO 
in gold for L.70 lent in paper ? I day it is not ; and yet, by my 
plan, he will in reality get more than he lent ; — ^but a little pa- 
tience. 

Some more remarks will forward us to explanation. 
I hare taken the debt to be 1000 millions, which it certainly 
amounts to. 

I ask, on an average, how much of this did the oteditor pay P 
Certainly not more than 7OO millions. 

The loans from which the debt arose wer^ tnost improvident- 
ly made for the public, full of huittbug, gambling, sinking 
Amds, and allsortd of schemes. 

One would imagine tfa^ authors and loan-mongers wished £)r 
the utmost confiision ; and, in truth, there in much, land, by 
what has been elicited before Parliatneill^ I atfi justified in be- 
lieving that the public accounts are retj badly kept,*-^very 

* We have a first Lord of Treasury, other Lords, two Secretaries, a CbaBcellor 
of Exchequer, A Teller, and an Anditor, and Clerks innumerable ; and yet the ac- 
oonntB are not ia iaer«atitile Drder. I have no idea «f aMMHM hHi doq^dty^^^^debtor 
and creditor— tu have on one side every thing receive^ aad on the otirtr cHry tfaiig 
ihing paid— no geomelrieai confusion. We might then have a conect balance sheet. 
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different from those of merchants and bankers, — ^and it may be 
doubted if they are regularly and properly balanced. I con- 
fess, when I see in an account of millions the minutiae of also 
8s. 2|d., I suspect that it is like Harlequin^s illumination at 
Paris, " To keep the people in the dark.'' 

To show the perplexity of public accounts : 

1796. 
Loan by a sum raised L.79^00,000 

Funded at 120 3 per cent, consols, and 

L.23 in 3 per cent, consols reduced . 10,793,835 
Now, does this mean that the public got s^ven millions and a 
half, but are to pay, besides the interest, 10 millions 700 thou- 
sand ? Then I see in this document — 

N.B.— A deficiency . , L.81,125 

1797. 
A loan for Great Britain and Ireland funded at L.125 3 per 
cent, consols. 

L.50 thereof in 3 per cent, reduced. 
L.20 do. in 4 per cent, consols, 
and an annuity of six shillings for sixty-two years and a 
quarter. 

Then we have an account for 1801. 
A joint loan for Great Britain and Ireland of 28 millions, 
Funded at L.125 in 3 per cent, consols. 
Do. do. L.47 in 3 per cent, reduced. 
Then in 1802, 

Exchequer Bills, funded at L.25 in 3 per cent, consols. 
Ditto, in 3 per cent, reduced, L.25. 
Ditto, in 4 per cent, consols, L.50. 
And in 5 per cents, joined to a Loyalty Loan, L.25. 

And an annuity of 10s. 9d. for 58 and | years. 

Really fractions here might set a man mad. The entire 
capital granted to the loanmongers seems to be L.125 ; but 
query, how much did the public get ? 

I merely extract some of these confused accounts from a 
number of documents now before me, all which were laid be- 
fore Parliament, and not one of which do I believe the Ho- 
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nourable House understood, and most likely they were not eren 
looked at by ten Members. 

I shall give one more, as a specimen of our Balance Sheets. 

1809. 
A joint Loan for Britain, Ireland, and Portugal, funded at 
Li.60 in three per cents. ; reduced L.60, in 4 per cent, consols ; 
and an annuity of 8s. lOd. for 50 years and f . 

How we love fractions ! and then the account goes on*-« 
Sum raised . L. 14,600,000 

and then we have respecting it the items of 

Sums fiinded in 3 per cents. L.8,760,000 

Ditto 4 per cent. 8,760,000 

Then interest at 3 and at 4 
Long annuities do. do. 
Management do. do. 

Exchequer Bills funded at LI 03, 5s. in 5 per cents. 
Do. at L.81, 8s. in 3 per cents. 
And L.20, 58. in 4 per cents. 
There is another paper of L.8,910,450 Exchequer Bills 
funded in different ways. 

Here is quite enough to show how loans have been made, 
and the confusion which must probably exist in the public ac- 
counts. I am not a good accountant, but I think the above 
would puzzle the devil. 

By another official return of the local taxation of England 
and Wales, comprismg Church Rates and Highway Rates, 
County Charges, Constables, the Poor Relief, Militia, Litiga- 
tion, and Incidental Expenses for one year ending 25th March 
1817j we have 

Highway Rates and County . L.l,121,834 

Church Rates . . . 564,388 

Poor Rates . 7,803,465 



Millions . . L.9,489,687 

this, with collection and officers maybe called ten millions a year. 
It was also stated, I think by Sir R. Peel, and I have a Par- 
liamentary paper to that effect now before me, that the expen- 
diture of the last five years was 249 millions, the receipt be- 
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ing26U And that the bslance^ 13 millions, went to liquidate the 
debt. But under what was called the Dead Weight, added to 
income on one side« and expenditure on the other, the income 
would be L.284,149,000 

The £x]penditute • 263»005,000 



In round numbers, balance . L.21, 000,000 

I cannot understand how the Dead Weight added to expen- 
diture can add to income. 

Sect. III. 



It will be proper now to give some items of the money rais- 
ed by taxation of all sorts for the Government during the late 
war, exclusive of local taxes, poor-rates, or tithes. Years end- 
ing 5th January ;-^nother absurdity, as if it ought not to end 
31st December and be^ Ist January. 



Yean. Sums raised. 


Yean. Soma niaed. 


January 1793, L.17,656,418 


5th January 1803, L.37,240,213 


^ 17,170,400 


4^ 38,858,373 


5, 17,808,811 


5, 46,578^64 


6, 17,858,454 


6, 51,339,045 


7, 18,737,760 


7, 54,982,035 


8, 20,654,650 


8, 60,189,414 


9, 30,202,915 


9, 63,026,563 


IBOO, 35,229,968 


10, 65,227,264 


1, 33,896,464 


H, 69,188,041 


2, 35,415,096 


12, 66,973,208 



The above will show the expense of 20 years' war for our 
holy religion and the Bourbons, amounting to the enormous 
sum of . . L.798,233,660 

I have not the returns of the years 
1813-14-15, but average them at 66 mil- 
lions a-year .... 198,000,000 



L.996,233,660 
Close* on a thousand millions, without the debt due at the 
commencement of the war, 1793, which t beHeve was above two 
hundred millions. And, after all, we have not the Bourbons. 
Religion has not been advanced, nor liberty destroyed. Here is 
a pi^etty aecount for the nation ; and if two hundred millions 
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have been paid by any sinking-fund operodons, (irfaieh I 
doubt) we still have the thousand million to encounter. But9 
my Lord, it must be great satisfaction to your Lordship, that 
you have not been to blame for this ; and if your advice, often 
given, had been followed, we might have ftvoided this calamity, 
which, if not contended with, will ruin England. 

I jse^ it stated in an account of the puUic ddbt presented to 
the House pf Commons in 1799, that it haa been found im- 
practicable to ascertain the amount of the sums raised at differ- 
ent })eriods which created capitals oomposiog the sevaral fimds 
prior tQ 1793. 

SMrprising ignorance, with every means of official informal 
tion at command, with all our numerous and highly-paid offieefs 
of the Treasury ! What should we say to the good Lady in 
Threadneedle Street, or to any banker, who was to tell us, that 
mdeed they could not tell what lodgments were made or money 
issued by them in such a period. There are, however , returns, 
which show, that, at 29th Geo. III. the debt, commencing with 
William and Mary, was only L.151,437,'=^and yet it is stated 
to have been L.l ,054,925 at the Revolution. 
At the peace of AixJa-Chapelle, 1748 L.79,193,313 
At the peace of Paris, 1763, after the 

Seven years* war, the debt was - 133,959,270 

i^nd at the peace of Versailles in 1783, 

after the American and French war 211,363,524 

Another return tells us that on the 5th January, 1816, 
the debt was eight hundred and sixteen millions; but how 
reduced two hundred millions (if it was) is more than I 
can explain. The return, however, says, this only regard* 
ed the fimded debt. By these returns it was further re- 
duced in 1822 twenty millions ; and in 1827 the total funded 
debt is stated at 777 millions and a half, and the charge on it 
and on the unfunded at 28,381,000. That the expenditures 
were, 

In 1825 . - 48 millions. 

1827 - - 49 and a half. 

It is really difficult to understand all this marphing and 
countermarching. But Sir R. Peel, or the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, I forget which, stated the total income, including 
all sources of reyenue for the last five years, 
to be 

A nice peace estabishment ! To this we 
must add as follows : — 

Five years 'tithes, say 
Five years' do. poor rates 
County rates and parish 



261 millions. 



35 millions* 
30 do. 
15 do. 



Baised from the people in five years L.341 millions. 

For the year ending 5th January 1830, in round numbers, 
no fractions, the total income of England to the Treasury 
is stated at nearly « 51 millions. 

The expenditure * . 49 do* 



Surplus 


, 


2 millions. 


The interest and management 


of the debt at 


29 millions. 


Civil List, 


• 


1 do. 


Pensions, 


L.378,000 




Allowances, 


. 71,200 




Courts of Justice, 


148,000 




Mmt, 


15,000 




Miscellaneous Charges, . 


200,000 




Payments under various acts. 


378,000 





Total, L.1,190,200— say 31 millions. 

Army, . . . . 8 do. 

Navy, . . . . 6 do. 

Ordnance, ..... 1 do. 

Then we again have Miscellaneous Services 2 do. 



Annually 
Add to this the local taxation as stated, 
The tithes of England and Ireland (moderate) 



By this account, . .69 do. 

a-year ; but this does not agree with other accounts. 



4f9 


do. 


10 


do. 


10 


do. 
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Add to tbe . ^ « 69 millions* 

The local taxation, county cess, parish, do. and 
payments to Catholic and dissenting ministers 
in Ireland, . 5 do* 

Total, . 74 do. 

£veii Lord Grenville has at last found out the fallacy and 
humbug of the sinking fund,* which was of no use but to 
keep up the price of stock ; in fact, against the public, who, as 
borrowers, would be benefited by its lowness. 

Sbct. IV. 

I SHALL now proceed, my Lord, to show you how to reduce 
this enormous debt, and, as 1 think, without injury to any 
body.. If you adopt my plan, it must be accompanied by an 
equitable adjustment of all other contracts, as recommended in 
the Norfolk petition ; for I am confident you are too just a man 
to say the fundholder should be cut down, because the money 
he lent was in a depreciated currency, and that contracts made 
by other men in the same, or what a Minister called worthless 
paper, should be paid in full, in a metal currency. There 
would be neither faith nor justice in this ; and if a farmer took 
land for seven or more years at L.2 an acre, when we had a 
paper-currency, and wheat at a high price, ought he to be 
compelled to continue on the farm and pay same rent, and in 
coin too, when wheat had fallen a third more ? 

To settle all these matters equitably, would, no doubt, be 

* If a man, with an income often thousand pounds, chose to spend twelve thousand, 
and went on borrowing two thousand pounds every year for ten years, and also as much 
as would pay the interest, was then to resolve to lower his 'establishment, live quietly, 
and borrow no more,— to pay the interest of his debt out of his income, and live on 
the remainder, but| allowing L.dOO a-year 'out of it, and in trust to lie out at accu- 
mulating interest, that would be a real sinking fund, which in time would clear him ; 
but if he went on borrowing as before, and spending by loans twelve thousand a-year, 
and deceived himself by also borrowing and paying interest for an additional L.500 an- 
nually, by way of a sinking fund, he would soon sink into total bankruptcy. 

Or, suppose the debt to be due in bonds of L.100 each, and which had crsdii im thtt 
market so as to sell for L.80, what should we ttSk him if he borrowed a further sum and 
advanced it to lunre his bonds bought up, nfft to be ptad off^ but in order to keep up 
their price as high as possible, against himself, that his credit being high, he could 
more readily go on borrowing. 
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Mtended vkh trouble, but with the vill to do it, would be aoott 
accomplished. 

The measure I piopoae would alao put an lanfidiate eztin- 
gui&her on all sinecures, which, no doubt, many memben of 
both Houses would object to. 

We cannot move a step without the help of the diurch, and 
my {dan attacks that property at onoe ; but, aa has been observe 
ed, an act may be lawfiil and still it may be unjust. ( mint 
show that this attack is not mynst. 

It is true, that tithe is not the property of the landlord,— the 
estate was granted or purchased aulgect to it. But though we 
allow this, we must recollect that the clergy have not a 
right to it either. The der^ have a right to a Bib-in- 
terest in one-third, and no more. The remainder (at leas^ 
originally) was for other purposes ; and all may be said to be 
public property hdid in trust. It cannot be denied that the 
title of the clergy rests on an aet of Pailiament ; and if an 
act of Parliament could take this property from the Catholic 
Church and give it to the Protestant, (and without leaving the 
Catholic clergy even their life-interests^) surely Parliament can 
now take it, and apply this immense property to national pur- 
poses, particularly if the pres^it possessors are left their life- 
interests. 

If they are actuated by an esprU de corps, and think 
their titles (derived, as we know they are) to be as good as a 
gentleman^s fee-simple estate, I deny it. The one pur- 
chases with the fruits of his labour and industry, and it 
is his for ever> to do what he pleases with, — ^the other has pnly 
^ life-interest, mid subject also to residencies |ind a duty to pe^ 
form. The cases are, therefore, totally different. 

I come now to other property not very different firom church, 
find which is in fact also aatio^al ; viz. Univ^iiity J^i^-f^ 
Corporation Lands, — Crown Lands,— and Commons. 

I would sell them all, leaving the Universities what they have, 
like the clergy, (their life-intj^r^t^,) mi» pf ^xm^j ^Uiflg the 
freversions. 

The Crown lands, except jsiuch forests, as are necessary for 
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the navy, should be sold at once. The King should have, and 
we know has a suitable income from the country ; and if he has 
any private estate, it should be as sacred as other private 
property. 

All corporations ought to be immediately abolished and put 
em a new fi)oting ; a plan for doing this will be found in due 
course, and I shall not mention it here, where we have more 
im|>ort^nt matter to consider. The^ rents of these corpora- 
tions, and various London companies, are all spent in gorman- 
dSzing and gluttony. I believe half the county-rent of Derry, in 
Ireland, is thus disposed of ;^ and it is no great sacrifice to take all 
this away and apply it to the payment of the debt. I deny 
tfiat it would be an injury te^ any individual, but very good to 
foevent his over-eating and getting drunk. The Commons, 
as they are called, are, in some instances, partly private pro- 
perty ; and, as such, where any rights of consequence can be 
proved, they ought to be respected ; but as to those claims of 
Feeding some geese, or a few sheep, or the like, I should call 
the loss a very trifling sacrifice on such an occasion ; and, as I 
said before, some must be made, and may be without serious 
injury. 

I know commons in Ireland that possibly might be claimed 
by half-a-dozen surrounding estates ; but, as I could produce 
positive evidence that not one of their landlords ever got one 
shilling out of them for the last 60 years, I should no more 
listen to them of indemnity than I should to the cackling 
of the geese fed on them ; and if any compensation was to be 
given, it should be to the poor cottiers who might lose that 
advantage by the sales of said commons. 

In respect to the value of the church property, I have not 
the means of knowing it with nice accuracy ; but from a number 
a£ tables and returns that I have examined, and by calculations 
I had, made by a skilful accouatant, I am confident I am rather 
under the mark, when I state that the entire Church property 
of flng^and mid Ic^and, including Bishops^ lands, Deans\ and 
Chapters', and all the tithes, as yielding amongst them an m- 
eonie«f at kaut mneoaUjuon^ a year; and that the Bishops' 
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lands, if out of lease, would be worth another, making ten mil- 
Kons a year ; but as the leases of these lands will not be out 
for twenty-one years, of course there would be a difference to 
make, and which shall be noticed in its proper place : but in 
proof of the value as to the Irish, Mr. Wakefield allows the re- 
venue of the Bishops in Ireland, per year, L»I46,000 ; but the 
following is a later and a more accurate estimate :— > 



Abp. of Armagh 
Dublin 

Tuam 

Cashel 

Bishop of Clogher 

— Dromore 

— — Down 

— ' Deny 

» Kilmore 

Meath 

— •»— Raphoe 



per ann. 
L.14,000 

14.000 
9,700 
9,000 
9»000 
6,500 
7,000 

15,000 
7,000 
8,000 

10,000 



L.109,200 



Brought forward. 
Bishop of Ferns 
I Kildare 

Ossory 

Cloyne 

Cork 

KiUaloe 

— Limerick 

Waterford 

Clonfort 

Elphin 

Killala 



perai 
L. 109,200 
8,000 
8,000 
6,000 
7,000 
6,500 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12,000 
4,000 



Total, L.185,700 

The greater part of those enormous incomes arise from estates. 
Mr. Wakefield is of opinion that the lands belonging to the un- 
der-mentioned sees, would let thus : 

The Primacy, L.140,000 per annum. 

Deny, 120,000 per do. 

Kilmore, 100,000 per do. 

Waterford, . 70,000 per do. 



Total value of the above four, L.430,000 
The remaining estimated as worth 
(which they certainly are) double 
what the Bishops'* receive at pre- 
sent, .... 282,000 



Make a Total L.7I 2,000 aimual value. 

I believe the English Bishops receive at least L.250,000 an- 
nually. I know not how much more they are worth, but no 
doubt double what they receive ; and thus we have the value oi 
the Bishops^ property, viz. one million two hundred thousand a 
year. 

The rental of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, is 
at least fifty millions. 
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The value of gross produce and on which tithe is charged, 
is calculated at the produce or actual value, viz. 200 millions a 
year ; but if only levied at a sixteenth instead of a tenth, and 
on 150 millions instead of on 200, the tithes would amount to 
9 millions, besides Ministers^ money in towns, on houses, &c* 
of course I include Dean and Chapter tithes. These gentle- 
men have estates also, at least in Ireland, but of what value I 
know not : we may however safely value them and tithes at ten 
millions annually, and the Bishops^ at one million, dropping the 
other 200 thousand. 

This estimate of Church property, which I shall presently 
refer to, was necessary, and comes to the enormous sum of-eleven 
millions a year. 

. My first operation would be to get some good calculator to 
bring ' all the interest payable (by just proportion) to 3 per 
cents, and to have no other sort of interest — an end to long and 
short annuities, and 3 per cents, reduced, and 3^ debentures, 
and 3 annuities, and new per cents., and old do., and all the 
various sorts of funds — in. short, to bring all into one capital 
at 3 per cent., and thus have no mystification, or accounts not 
to be understood without a key. This could be easily done 
and would simplify further operations. If a fundholder had 4 
per cent, by only rating him at 3 in future, he would have to 
be rated at so much more apparent capital, so as to give him 
the same income, and all would be equalized into what I 
think the French did — Tiers Conaolidi. Still the debt would 
be the thousand million. My next proceeding would be to tell 
the fundholder that as to public faith there must also be private 
faith, and I would remind him of the law maxim. Nemo tenettMest 
ad impossibUe. The case of one will do for all, as to explana- 
tion of my mode of dealing with the debt. 

Suppose I borrowed L.7OO ten or more years ago, from a 
money lender, and gave him my bond for L.IOOO, and paid him 
3per cent. Having, however, many other such bonds, and finding 
myself unable to pay the interest or the capital in full, I call 
on the individuals . and tell them. You have my bonds for 
L.1000,^but recollect you only gave me L.700, and even that 
n a depreciated cuirency. . I have paid you the interest as 
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kmg as I coiikly but am not able to go on, so take yoar L.7OO9 
which I can pay you, or I must declare insdvency, andyoa wiS 
not get L.2C0 or possibly anything. 

This is precisely the case of the nation and the fundholders ; 
and I should at once strike off 90 per cent, from their eapital^ 
or in other words arrange for the payment of the sum actually 
lent, and not pay one shilling more. These funds, I am as* 
sured, were on an average not paid more for than 65 per cent, 
and that in paper. The nation has no obligatiiHi to pay the 
gambling part. 

To state the case fairly, I botieve I tt^ht say tlie Minister 
got but 6Q per cent, from the loan-moi^ers, bat suppose 6&, 
what was the process ? he even did not pay the ready down, but 
by instalments as he sold the scrip, of the share,, or whatever 
it is called. 

He then selh to some Jew, say for 7^^ ; Another specuktcv 
gires 80 ; and by and by some blockhead gives 85 for k. It is 
even possible that the loan-monger might not have had t^ 
money at first, but borrowed the deposit, and then paid up aa 
he found purchasers, thus making enormous fw6i by Im 
mere agency. 

I look upon all above what the Grovemment actually got, as 
a gambling transactbn, and one that with incKviduals woidd be 
#et aside in a court of law, where it is a maxim that those see- 
ing justice should come into court with elemn hand^. Now 
h6v can the public be justly called on to pay the gambBng part 
of the transaction? As well might a aaan, for instance, who 
borrowed L.600 from a Jew and gave him hb bend for L.1000 ; 
and the Jtw selling the bond to ansther (eaU him A) for L»70Q> 
(htts gaining L.100. A sells to B for L.900, and I wiU gup^ 
pose B sells to C and others in proportion, till at last L.190O 
for it might be got. Could the last piuchaser come, without the 
liiost mottstrotrs assurance, and daim L.120(K Might he net 
honestly be told'-^No, Sk, at the most you can only daim 
L.1600, but I win give you what I got Ih600 ; look to die Jewa 
ybu gambled with for the remainder, if yeu have made a bad 
ptorcltase it is your.affair. ' 

Ot^Suppose a gentlcanan to have a large estate, bel all ^^ 
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tailed on hb eldest son, who, of course, would not be liable for 
his debts. Suppose, however, some Jew or loan-monger lends 
the gentleman L.6000, receiving bis bond for L.10,000, it being 
a transaction of risque. Well the gentleman dies, and the Jew 
comes to the son to demand the bond. The son would have a 
right to stiMwer, 60 to the devil! but suppose he said, Come, 
Shylock, you had no right to lend my father this money and 
expect payment from me, but nevertheless I will pay you what 
he actually got from you, L.6000. Would not every man say 
tfaait he acted not only honestly but gen^oujdy^ 

As to national tGuthk is national noasease. Faith ind^d 
a pretty humbug to make a nation pay more than it got, and in 
gold for dirty p2^r. On the contrary, as to those who pur- 
chased the scrip or the fund after the loan was made, and gave 
UBOO when the nation only got L.600,--«I say all above is 
a gambiing transaction, let him bring his action against the Jew, 
if yea will, pay in fuH, mhke these gentry refundthdb: enot- 
Bdousfiind profits, allowing them a liba*al commission of agency*' 
This I think would be real fakh. 

How many men harre we seen, but a few years ago not w<Hrth 
L.50, now wallowing in riches and enjoying estates all got 
by loan-mongtty ; and it would surdy be better and juster to^ 
make them pay bads: at least a proportion, th^a to oblige the 
mimerons indostrions and stmggtiiig people to pay that to which 
they poflitivdy were not parties. 

It may also be questioned whether a Pariiament elected lor- 
aeven years had a right to burden posterity for ever with sack 
an enormous debt, and if they ought not, strictly speakiiig, t^ 
be lodoed on as trustees, without power to go bey<md their iseKfen 
years at all events ; and instead of loans to have raised anmiaUy 
the sums isequired for the public aervice \ had this bcien adopted 
Iww madk hettar our ccmiKtioa would have been ; and it wenld 
to a certainty have prevented all those destr«iotive sdiemes,. 
tricks, and delusions, that have been from the Kevolution to 
the present moment resorted to to obtain money by loans, as ii 
the invent<»rs of such a system said at once-— We will look to the 
present moment and no farther, let posterity take care of them* 
selves. I must, however, lay down two axioms that appear to 
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me to be just, — viz. A nation or its Grovemment have no right 
to lay on heavy burdens binding on posterity. N»ther are 
they called on to make great sacrifices from which they are to 
derive no immediate benefit, that posterity may be better off, 
or in simple words, as the Irish say, /^ Very foolish to drink 
small beer, to enable their sons and grandsons to drink claret.'*^ 

Sect. V. 

I NOW, my Lord, come to the direct operation of reduction 
which the foregoing remarks will have prepared you for. 

I have sfipposed the debt to be 1000 millions. 

By the above reduction of 90 per cent. 900 millions are at 
once struck off, 7^0 millions remain. 

Of this I will show how you can pay 400 millions, leaving the 
debt of England, or the United Kingdom, *900 millions; and 
it may be as well to observe here, that if it were even possifole 
to pay every shilling of the 1000 mUlions, it might be very in- 
jurious to individuals to throw such a sum into the market all 
at once ; for, in a tradmg and speculating country like Eng- 
land, there always will be a money market, as well as a com 
one. And if we consider the large sums, which, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, must be ready at all times, and the injury 
which it would be to the public, if there was no ready security, 
and out of which it could easily be had, if wanted, possibly it 
would not be advisable to reduce the debt of England lower 
than 900 millions, even if there was the power ; and the comr- 
munity may very justly pay a little for the general good and 
convenience of the whole. The fimdholder, or reader, will 
also see the advantage of this pres^itly. I would issue new 
debentures, of L.lOO, L.900 and L.500 each, for this 900 mil- 
lions, transferable, of course ; and I will at this moment suppose 
it to bear the settled interest, 9 per cent. 

The fiindholders, I will suppose, say — We cannot help our- 
selves, but, good General (and which I have no doubt they will 
say), after proposing to rob us of L.900 out of every thousand, 
pay us, at all events, the L.400 per thousand, you promise, 
or the 400 millions. 
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First, I would say to them. Gentlemen, according to this 
new arrangement, you are to receive 400 millions money, and 
300 ditto by debentures, at 3 per cent. I will pay you, how- 
ever, 4 per cent, on the 300 millions, which will give you 
value, actual value, of 400 ; as, when the debt of England 
is reduced to 300 millions, bearing 4 per cent, it will sell in the 
market fo^ four ; and more even than that, as there would then 
be such solid security, and such a demand for it, that, to a cer- 
tainty, like Bank stock, it would greatly advance in price ; and 
though not in the same proportion, as there could not be any 
bonus of interest on it, still I have not the slightest doubt that 
these 300 millions at 4 per cent, would sell for 450 millions in 
the market ; and then, observe, you would be paid at 85 per 
cent, the funds being now little more than 80, and I think this 
would not be bad national faith, viz. to pay, at all events, 80, 
in coin, or what would produce it, for 65 lent in a depreciated 
currency. 

Every fundholder should have his exact share of this. I 
will call it new debt, and for which, if necessary, L.50 deben- 
tures might also be issued with the higher; but no lower. Those 
(if there are such) who would, under this arrangement, have, 
on the whole proposition of the 300 millions, less than L.50, 
should be paid off; and, of course, all saving banks (which t 
look on as merely puffs to keep up the credit of loan and stock 
jobbing) would be abolished, and the poor who lodged their 
money there, paid. But we have now a more serious account to 
settle ; I have to pay 300 millions in good cash. I cannot do it 
in five weeks, but I should not be surprised, if properly set 
about, that twelve months would settle all. 

As I said before, I cannot get on without our fnend the 
Church, and I now come to the Ways and Means, and shall 
give the Church precedence. 

It has been shewn, that, on moderate estimates, this property, 
of all sorts, in the United Kingdom, may be estimated as now 
producing 10 millions a^year, but actually worth 11 millions; 
supposing no rise on the tithes, and if my plan should be 
adopted, all Bishops^ and Dean and Chapter leases, must be al- 
lowed to run out. But no more renewals. 

Of this property, one-third may be called Lay,— -Laymen 
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having either the tithes or a right of presentation to livings. 
Their tithes cannot be touched ; it is quite different from dtst 
of the Clergy, who have only the life interest ; they can sell 
it or bequeath it to children, whereas, let the Clergy remem- 
ber they have no such power :— for instance, the Prince Bishop 
of Durham cannot charge his see with one farthing for wife or 
child, nor can he secure one penny of debt on it. The same is 
the case with all the clergy, they have only a life interest — 
that I would secure to them, and what more have they any 
right to ? So that I am borne out when I say my plan will do 
them no injury. 

If we strike off three millions a-year from the ten, seven re- 
main, and the reversions of which might be sold, and I think 
without doubt, at sixteen years purchase ; but even at fifteen it 
would produce one hundred and five millions ; let us allow the 
five millions for the management and all the costs attending the 
sales, &c. (and a pretty good bill of costs it is,) we shall then 
have one hundred millions towards the liquidation of the debt. 

Mr. Pitt had a plan for the sale of the tithes in 1799. It 
was sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, who did not disapprove ; it was however abandon- 
ed ; and if I am wrong in now proposing it, I only follow the 
example of the heavenr-born Minister. 

I now come to the university estates, corporation lands, 
crown lands, all which I look on as national property, and the 
commons, which are partly national and partly private pro- 
perty. The Universities, like the Church, should retain their 
life interests, except presentations to livings, which, as corpo- 
rate and by no means individual property, should be sold with- 
out any compensation. 

If the fellows should complain of this, and say they entered 
College with the object of getting these livings, I answer, 
then turn to something else — such a debt cannot be re- 
duced without some slight sacrifice, and I think it is but a 
very slight one to say that certain livings which they have 
not, but hope to get, at some future time, cannot now be given 
away. 

This property, like that of the Church, would only be sold 
in reversion, but the guzzling^ feasting. Bacchanalian corporations 
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should be inatanter abolished , and the lands, and Crown ptdb^ 
lie estates, and all commons where there is not a v«ery deSned 
right proved, should be all sold immediately ; and as to com- 
mons, if this right is only the feeding of some geese or a few 
sheep occasionally, it ought not to be attended to—the «acra- 
fice would be trifling, the injury nothing. I started by saying 
some slight sacrifices must be made, but no serious mjury ; and 
I cannot look on this as the latter. 

Where there are race courses, a sufficiency may be preserved ; 
and of course, Royal demesnes and actuid forests* 

Hitherto, I believe, I have been accurate, but as to the actual 
lvalue of these four descriptions of property, I have not the 
means of obtaining returns. I am told that some of the Col- 
leges have estates of ten thousand a-year or more ; but from all 
the information I have been able to collect, I should think this 
property, including Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and all 
corporations and Crown lands, and commons, if sold ought to 
bring fifty millions. 

I would pay another fifty millions in a very easy manner ; but 
first, my Lord, allow me to remind you that by official returns, 
it appears that in the year 1828, 

The Bank ofEngland had out in notes 

Country Banks, at L.5, and above it, 

Do., under L5, 

^ . . f Sovereigns, 
Comout,|gii^^* , 

I have no means of knowing the Scotch and 

Irish issue accurately, but let us say 

r Scotland 
Notes out i T 1 J 
(^ Ireland 

Millions in circulation . . ^5 

I believe the Bank Charter is nearly out. I recollect read- 
ing the debate on Peel's bill. Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, is 
stated to have said, that the National Bank was in fact the Go- 
vernment Bank, and that as long as there was any connexion be- 
tween them, things would not be right. 



20 millions. 


13 do. 


3 do. 


22 do. 


8 do. 


6 do. 


4 do. 
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I do not answer for the correctness of this speech, bat I am 
very certain that the opinion is a truth. 

The Charter ought not to be renewed. The bank may go 
on like any other private one, but all partnership, if I may so 
call it, between the Government and the bank, should be dis- 
solved. 

I cannot see why the Treasury should not have their own of- 
fice, and receive the taxes, and make the payments without the 
intervention of any bank. They might easily procure the neces- 
sary officers, and at half the price now charged for management 

By the present mode and by the issue of notes, as I have read 
somewhere, the bank proprietors are the gainers, and not the 
Government, which, by its sanction and support of the {system, 
may be said, in addition to all direct taxes, to have laid an indi- 
rect tax upon the people nearly double the income tax, and with- 
out the Government deriving any advantage from the profuse 
issues of the bank. 

This indirect taxation, if the above opinion is correct, is in 
fact a transfer of property from one set of people to another — 
no gain to the country, but an additional pressure on it. 

Now, my Lord, do not allow the bank, or any bank, particu- 
larly in England, to issue any notes, but let the Treasury issue 
fifty millions, as I shall state. This fifty millions never to be 
increased — on the contrary, as I shall show, decreased five mil- 
lions every year, so as to he entirely extinguished in ten years. 
It must be made* legal tender as far as it goes, and then it 
might be paid at once to the fundholders as so much debt It 
may be asked, how pay the five millions yearly to reduce it ? 
A tax of course to that amount ; but as the taxes would be paid 
in that paper, or parchment, so much would be burned and at 
an end, in ten years. This 50 millions might be issued g^ fol. 
lows :— 



* This legal tender would be very different from the last. It would be at an end in 
ten years, and in the meantime would supply the place of other bank notes ; and in ten 
years, if my rules of no more borrowing were adhered to— peace or war — we might in 
ten years get rid of old-rags bank notes, and in time, of the small remaining debt. 
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In D^ntwea transferable^ and on parchment* 

Debentures of 500 each, Total issue 5 millions. 

Ditto of 300 do. do. 5 do. 

Ditto of 200 do. do. 10 do. 

Bank, or rather Treasury Notes, on paper, 
and which might be exchanged as they 
became worn. 

Notes of L.100 each . 5 millions. 

Ditto of 60 do, . . 6 do. 

Ditto of 30 do. . , 6 do. 

Ditto of 30 do. 6 do. 

Ditto of 10 do. . lO do. 



Total 


50 millions. 


f this the account will stand thus : 




Debt 


1000 millions. 


Struck off 


300 do. 



700 millions. 



Balance 
To be paid by new debentures issued for 
300 millions at 4 per cent, being equal 
to capital of 400 millions at 3 per cent. 400 do. 



Balance 
To pay which 
Church Lands 
Other Lands, as stated 
By^issue of debentures 
. and notes, as above 



300 millions. 



100 millions. 
60 do. 

60 do. 



200 do. 



Remains to be provided . lOO millions. 

To accomplish this there is but one way, and that is a fair 
assessment to pay it, by a general tax in property of all sorts ; 
but it would be very unfair to tax the community equally for this, 
because if A. is worth half a million — B. 250 thousand, — C. 100 
thousand, and D. 10 thousand, it would be very unjust to take 
as much from D. as from A. 

The actual property of England has been estimated to be 
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Worth 200 minions a-year ; and if we value this at 26 years^ 
purchase, we have 5000 millions ; then, with other dead pro- 
perty, of all sorts and descriptions, I should imagine, tim- 
ber, pictures, plate, and diamonds, bod^s, and various ar- 
ticles of other property^ we have at least anodier thousand 
millions of actual property in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

But let us leave it altogether at the five thousand millions. 

I would assess this to the payment of one hundred millions, in 
what I hope will be considered on equitable mode. Observe, 
if a community having a property of ^6000 millions were to 
agree to assess themselves equdly to pay 100 millions, it would 
only average ttoo per cent — ^the income tax was ten. In lliis case 
for two once paid, we might get rid of the weight ; but suppose 
two years were allowed for it, it would be only one per cent* 
each year ; but this is notion income, but on property, i, e. the 
capital. I repeat, and I shall prove, that it would be no real 
injury, though, no doubt, a temporary sacrifice ; but in this 
case, as I explained before, there must be a scale, and profes* 
siofial income under L.500 a-year, ought not to be rated at 
all ; neither should property, under L.500, be assessed. First, 
returns of all property must be got, and I shall suppose this 
5000 millions of property to be divided into ten classes, com- 
mencing with the lower, and the exact per centage to be paid 
by each class, every higher paying more than the preceding 
low one ; but I i^all not trouble myself to go into a calculation 
of the sums which these different rates of assessments would 
produce ; your Lordship can easily get t^t done by expert cal- 
culation in London if you choose to adopt tny plan. The en- 
tire producing the 100 millions, and this would be my scale. 
No. 1. Property of L.600 and to L.1,000 value. 



2. 


do. 


1,000 


to 3,000 


3. 


do. 


3,000 


to 6,000 


4. 


do. 


6,000 


to 10,000 


6. 


do. 


10,000 


to 20,000 


6. 


do. 


20,000 


to 40,000 


.7- 


do. 


40,060 


to 70,000 


8. 


do. 


70,000 


to 100,000 


9. 


do. 


100,000 


to 900,000 


to 


do. 


200,000 and 


anvards. 
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No. 10 ought to pay ten times as much as No. 1. — What- 
ever might be the rate paid, I would most certainly douUe it on 
every known Borough-monger or Loan-monger, aceoriHi^ to Mb 
class : and that is the slightest atonemest they could make for 
the misfortunes they have occasioned, and for the sums of pub- 
lie money they have pocketed. 

But if the hundred millions was equally laid on the whole 
property of the United Kingdom, it would be but two per cent. 

If the five thousand millions was equally assessed to pay 
three hundred millions it would be but six per cent. And i£ 
the community were fools enough to be humbugged by National 
Faith, as it is called, and to pay the thousand millions for the 
seven hundred they got — ^it would be twenty per cent, if the 
property is actually worth five thousand millions ; and I am very 
certain that L.80 then would go as far as L.120 would now. 
But of course it would not be easy to persuade people to make this 
sacrifice, if such it could be called. The great point however 
is^ whether the total value of all the property is correctly stated 
at five thousand millions value ? I have taken it from several 
estimates made ; and they all agree in the rents being fifty thou- , 
sand pounds a^year, and the profits or value on same, and an- 
nual incomes to be two hundred millions, and if that is true my 
calculations are correct : but supposing it to be onfy one-half, 
you may perceive there are the means. 

Sect. VI. 

If this desirable object were obtained, and making very liber- 
al allowance, the Taxes of the kingdom, instead of at least 70 
millions, would only amount to, 

MilHow. 

Interest on new debt of 300 millions at 4 per cent. }2 

To pay the clergy under the new arrangement - 2 

Poor Rates under do. - - • 3 
The King, including the Royal Family allowances, and 

L.100,000 a year, his private pension list - 1 

The Navy, every branch included - - - 4 

Ordnance and bairacks 1 
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^Army, including dead weight ... 2 \^ 

Extraordinaries .... 1 

Courts of Justice, Diplomacy, Mint, Pensions, Civil 

and MUitory, and Police - - / >^ 
The Civil List, in which I include the great officers of 
the Eing'^s household. The Secretaries of State and 
all those offices, and the Treasury clerks, &c. and cer- 
tain officers in Ireland and Scotland, and law expenses I 
County rates in the three kingdoms, &c. - 1^ 
Universities . . . . . 0^ 
Catholic and Presbyterian -f-Clergy in Ireland. - 0^ 
Miscellaneous services and charges of all sorts - 1 ^ 
To liquidate 5 millions annually of the Grovemment 50 

milfion issue of debentures and notes - 5 

Collection and management of Revenue, allow - 1 

Colonies « . . . . 1 

Hospitals and Charities - - - 0^ 

Extraordinaries ^ . . . 1^ 



Total . - - 42 

Of this five would be reduced in ten years ; and if a war took 
place the supplies should be raised in the year, and without 
loans ; the additions would be to Army, Navy, Ordnance, and 
Miscellaneous, and could scarcely ever exceed 23 millions, and 
this added to 37 would make 6o, while a war lasted, whereas 
we are now paying 80 in profound peace. I have also allowed 
much higher rates than ought to be, or probably would be, ne- 
cessary. 

* The Regiments, of which there are io all, Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, 140 
Battalions or Regiments, cost, on an avera||re, each L.ld^K)0 a-year. It is tae Army 
KXTBAORDiNARiES that Hin away with such immense sums, and for which, in time of 
peace, one million is ample. My estimate, however, is made on the reduced scale, and 
supposing each Regiment on an average to cost 14^00 a-year, for if the debt was dealt 
with as I propose, and SO millions of taxes taken oflf, all salaries and pay must be dimi- 
nished in proportion ; and the foot soldier would be as well paid at 9d. a-day as now at 
a shilling. 

f The Catholic Qeigy cannot marry, and therefore can do with smaller incomes than 
the Protestant. 
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Sect. VII. 

I COME DOW to shew how little sacrifice this would require 
from any one. 

Firsty The fundholders. They would receive what they 
lent ; and as to income a man of nominal L.IOOO at 3 per cent, 
has L.30 a year. I have already shewn that his capital would 
be as good as it is now, and in truth much better, for it would 
then be secure. I look on it now as in jeopardy ; he would re- 
ceive for his L.300 debentures L.12 a-year, and probably the 
same for the L.300 paid, being L.24 ; and the loss of L.6 a- 
year would be three times made up to him in the reduction of 
taxes, and prices of necessaries, and even luxuries. 

The Clergy, as 1 have stated over, and over, have only a life 
interest, and that they would continue to enjoy. Of the Uni- 
versities I say the same ; as to their vested interests, I admit 
they woidd lose the contingencies of future livings and no more. 

Corporations. The abolishing their gormandizing and drunk- 
enness will do good to themselves and to society ; at present they 
are bad examples ; the change will be useful to individual 
health ; and if they must feast, let them pay for it like others out 
of their own pockets. 

The Crown lands yield little or nothing to the Crown. I have 
always heard them described as fruitM sources of plunder. 
The Duchy of Lancaster, which is now an expense, and the 
Royalties of Cornwall, would be very useftd in reducing the 
debt. And, at all events, this property is in general opinion 
most shamefully, and some say, corruptly managed. 

The sum I have proposed to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund would certainly provide for the Clerical Establishment, 
and it would afford L.5000 a^year to future Archbishops) 
L.SOOO a-year to other Bishops, and L.1200 to Deans, whom I 
should look on as deputies or coadjutors to the Bishops — but 
all Chapters ought to be abolished. The necessary choristers 
and vergers cost but little ; and the working or parochial Clergy 
might be paid in three grades, unless livings were equalized ; 
if they were, L.300 a-year, and to do the duty themselves, 
would be more than most Presbyterian, or any Catholic Clergy- 
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man has ; and the Bishops should have their palaces, and even 
200 acres each, besides the salary — a Dean his house, and 
100 acres also— -and the parochial Clergy, a house and 20 acres 
of glebe, and some small fees on marriages, &c. &c. ; but if a 
deference in salary was proposed^ one-third of the livings might 
be rated at L.400, one at L.300, and the other third at L.200. 
The Quakers, vho are a very moral people, contrive to do very 
weU without any; and possibly, the best system would be, for the 
King to appoint the Bishops and Deans to be paid by the 
State, and to have the parochial Clergy chosen by the pa- 
rishioners, and paid by them according to their merits, as in 
America. 

The Universities, as to repairs, could be kq^t up from the 
sums allowed under that head — a Master and a Vice to each 
College, also paid by the State, and having quarters. The 
Fellows should have rooms, but,, in futuse, to depend on tui* 
ti(m for salary. The students now pi^ for their commatUy and 
pretty highly too, and therefore all this education system 
might be carried en as well as ever, without College estates. 
The Provost and Vice of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
should have L.3000 and L.fi000 a^year each, with houses and 
gardens. The Chancellors are honorary, officers. A Mayor 
and a Deputy might be elected annually in every city, and 
Bome gratis. And why not P The High Sheriff serves gratis, 
as do jurors, to their cost and loss of time. I, and many others, 
serve in a very trooblesome and continued crfBce, that of Justice 
of the Peace, without any pay. There could be no difficulty 
whatever as to this, corporatiens are all worse than usdess. In 
such towns as have Lord Mayers, there might also be a Re- 
corder and 12 Aldermen, elected by the liv^ or freemen, or 
householders. The Lord Mayor of London ainl Dublin ought 
to have payment in ccmsequence of their high situations, great 
trouble, and expenses^Hsay L.3000 a*year each, during their 
mayoratty, tolls and customs entirely abolished. Thus, my 
Lmrd, yovt see what m»y be done, if yoa go to work in earpes^* 
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Sect. VI II. 



Nations, like individuals, often beUere what they wish to be- 
lieye, and are often disappointed. 

When you took office, expectation immediately rose. In the 
Herculean task you have undertaken, you have a right to every 
indulgence and assistance ; I confess, however, there have been 
some beginnings which have disappointed the public. 

You ought to have resolutely shut the door of office against 
all who do not heartily support you. You should drop the word 
same, and say you will propdse an effectual reform, and recol- 
lect your former opinions respecting it ; but retrenchment to 
any extent is impossible while the debt remains; there was 
no occasion to add L.4000 a-year pension on the country to en- 
able you to provide for a servant of the last administration in 
Ireland. A few thousands are paltry considerations when we are 
dealing in millions ; but it is paltry sums that make up the mil- 
lions ; and there was no occasion to add L.4000 iet-year to the 
pension list in order to promote an enemy. 

In regard to Lord Plunkett, if Sir A. Harte had died, or, if 
from ill health, he had chosen to retire, it would have been un* 
just and most shameful to have given the Chancellorship to any 
other man over Lord Plunkett, he being qualified to fill the 
office ; and in the removal of Sir A. Harte, and Lord Flun- 
kett^s appomtment, you have an apology, as the Lord Chancel- 
l<»rs of England and Ireland have long|been political appoint- 
ments, changing with the Ministry. Lord Plunkett is of your 
own politics, — and we liberals may say, is one of ourselves* 
But the L.4000 I allude to is the pension given to make way 
for Attorney-General Joy, who as well Mr. Doherty was no 
doubt right sorry at the late change; and it cannot be denied 
that thev were hostile to any change ; in plain words, are politi- 
cally hostile to you and to reform. 

And why promote and provide for the Attorney and Solicitor 
of the out-going administration in Ireland, and turn adrift those 
of England and Scotland? ReaUy this is passing strange ! All 
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ihese gentlemen are now in office and past revocation ; or I, as 
in individual, should never have named them in a pamphlet 
jike this, whatever I might have done, had I been one of the 
Honourable House ; and I ean with the utmost truth declare, 
I bear them no hostility or ill will ; on the contrary, if in 
my power, would much rather do them a service than an in- 
jury* 

Your Lordship, in a late speech, honestly declared your be- 
lief, that 'the situation which we have at present to deplore re- 
sulted fit>m a long course of bad policy on the part of Govern- 
ment from the American war downwards, and more especially 
from the beginning of the French revolution and the war which 
arose out of it, which you continued to think unnecessary in it- 
self, and most unjustly brought on, and that the present situa- 
tion and distress of the country was entirely derived from taxa- 
tion, and the other consequences of that unfortunate policy. 

It is reaDy reviving to hear such truth from a Prime Minister. 

As to tracing all the causes, your Lordship should have gone 
back to the time of William III. and you might have added 
an extract from Talleyrand'^s letter to Lord Grenville, 14th 
January, 1800, viz. " The fatal and persevering animosity 
with which the resources of England have been lavished to im- 
pose a government on France.^ 

Sect. IX. 
Taxes— A consequence of debt must now be noticed, and, 

* Mr. Joy is a man of ezceUent private character, and a good lawyer, who might 
justly have expected such promotion from the late, bat not from the present Ministers. 

Mr. Dogherty was the Solicitor-General, I believe, of the two former administra- 
tions ; and though a worthy man, he happens to be very unpopular in Ireland just now ; 
but why ' I really cannot tell ; 1 think it is without any just reason. He was an honest 
emancipator, and I never heard of his doing any thing wrong. — If mistaken in some pro- 
secutions carried on as an officer of the Crown, (but which, by'the way, admit of an ar- 
gument) he was obliged to go, as ordered and instructed ; and had he really believed 
the pinrtiet innocent, he, no doubts would have reported it so. But if these Govern- 
ment prosecutions were hasty and wrong, ho is not the first officer oi the Crown who 
has been mistaken in such matters : it must also be said of him, that in private life, 
"Nobetten 
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like many other things, require examination ; but some there 
must be in all countries. 

It is useless to take off taxes nominally that remain in reality ; 
thus, soon after the peace 1815) one million was taken off the 
malt-tax ; and beer^ at least in Ireland, was raised in price. A 
very intelligent English brewer whom I met soon after in Italy, 
told me, '* The Treasury will lose so much, but we brewers 
^ill be the gainers (^ and so it was. Latterly the leather tax was 
repealed, and it is now very foolishly allowed to go into the 
pockets of leather-sellers and boot-makers. Neither rich nor poor 
men get shoes one penny cheaper than formerly. 

So in wine there has been a reduction of duty, but not a 
penny in price, by retail sellers, at taverns, or hotels, and 
very trifling by the merchants. I recollect Mr. Huskisson 
saying as to the porter and wine, that if the old prices conti- 
nued after the tax was lessened, he would call for the re-enact- 
ment of the taxes. The high prices of the beer remained, and 
also of the wine, except to those who purchased hogsheads or 
pipes, and yet Huskisson did not redeem his promise. The taxes 
to repeal are the assessed, stamps, and the like, where there will 
be relief and no roguery ; but it is drivelling to take money out 
of the Treasury to give it to traders. And as to policy, the 
excuse for the assessed taxes is a hoax or humbug on the peo- 
ple, to make them believe that these taxes are put on the rich 
to relieve the poor. In fact, all taxation falls more or less on 
every individual ; and in a country where every thing is taxed, 
it cannot be otherwise ; but if it was fairly considered, I believe 
it would be found to fall quite in as great or greater proportion 
on those who actually do the work as on the higher classes. 
In a free country every man ought to contribute according to 
lis means to the necessary public revenue. Many of our taxes 
are ridiculous. The Treasury loses more than it gains by 
taxes on servants and carriages. The St James's Chronicle 
observes,-*^^ Every man, but a block-head, must see that taxes 
on servants are not taxes on luxury, but on poverty ; and that 
taxes on horses are not so much upon the owners of them as 
grievous burdens on the agriculturists. The first are, in fact, 
imposts upon human labour, prohibitive of the employment of 
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out fellow-creatiires ; mid taxes on the horses are prohibitioirfir 
against the consumption of hay, straw, and oats. 

I haye<, in nearly the same words, abused these taxes a hun- 
dred times, and laughed at the stupid idea, (though 1 knew it 
was the humbug one) of calling them taxes on the rich to save 
the poor. And as to luxury, that is another deception. The 
more luxury with the rich, the greater the employment for the 
poor. The horse, besides hay and oats, is also a friend to the 
smith and to the saddler ; one would imagine our tax-inventors 
were but little removed from ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. A window-tax, to exclude 
the air and light given by God to his creatures, and so injuri- 
ous to health, is another example of our pretty system of finance ; 
and as to armorial bearings and hair-powder, and such trifles, we 
really might as well have a tax upon close-stools. 

There is also great truth in what Ricardo said ; viz. That 
when taxation was improvidently laid on, it was not so much 
what a man could as what he would pay. Thus as to the taxes 
I mention, a man has two footmen, a tax is laid on, the master 
finds out that he can do with one, and he discharges the other ; 
the Grovemment lose the tax on him, and on most of the ex- 
ciseable commodities he would consume while he had money. 
Footmen love porter, and sometimes punch, tea, and sugar ; 
then his clothing ; all is taxed, and all lost by the excess of the 
rate. So with carriages ; a man keeps three ; then comes the 
tax ; down with one, or with two, and as this would be the case 
with numbers, so many artificers of the coach-making line are 
put out of employment, though all of them consumers of taxed 
articles, which they can no longer purchase, being out of 
work, and so the system works. Then, again, tobacco, and va- 
rious foreign productions, are taxed, so as to be de fado a 
bounty for smuggling. I know it might be expedient to tax 
some foreign articles, in order that our own productions shouM 
have fair competition ; and it may also be wise to have some 
which may be called imperceptible taxes, that produce much, 
and are little felt ; but then they must be kept low, and never 
overstrained. Stamps are of this description, and a light tax 
on malt ; but as to most others, it would be true policy to re- 
peal them all, and have an income-tax : to raise all that was 
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necessary ; it is the simplest and most just, and most easily 
collected. The only objection, namely, the exposure of private 
concerns, might be easily obviated. I could point out the way, 
but it would be impossible to entirely guard against returns 
being somewhat lower than the actual incomes, and no inquisi- 
torial powers could prevent it. Government should be content 
if they come near the mark, and ought not in such cases to 
scrutinize too much ; if they did, the tax would become unpopu* 
lar, and would be avoided. 

It was very unjust, when this tax existed, to make, for in- 
stance, a man of L.500 a-year pay the same (10 per cent.) as 
one of L.5000, or the latter as one of L.20,0(X). When I advo- 
cate an income-tax, it is with the understanding that nearly ail 
others should be repeided, and that the proportions should vary 
according to the income of individuals. What injustice, to 
make a man of L.IOOO a-year pay L.lOO a-year, and a man of 
L.10,000 to pay but L.IOOO ! What a difference between L.900 
and L.9OOO a-year ! Besides, it is folly to deny it, the greater a 
man^s stake is in the country the more he ought to pay for 
protection. Again, to consider the income, say 1^.2000 a-year, 
from the fee-simple estate, and L.2000 a-year, made by hard pro- 
fessional work, or business, or trade, as the same, and where 
the death of the individual might be the ruin of the family, 
was a monstrous injustice. 

My income-tax would be very different; but every one, I 
mean every individual, should pay his just and equitable pro- 
portion, no matter how low in life ; for if most of the Excise 
duties were removed, every man should contribute in fair pro- 
portion to his means. It will not, however, be done, but it 
might be. Before you repeal taxes, however, my Lord, I 
would advise you to consider well how far the public will be be- 
nefited. Repeal all where no roguery can be practised to keep 
prices up, but leave the others as they are, till you or your suc- 
cessor is prepared to change the entire systenu 

At all events, the enormous pension-list should be investi- 
gated, civil and military compensations, and diplomatic. 
I would order a Committee forthwith, enabled to call all 
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pensioner before them, and each to declare how, where, and 
why he got such pension.* 

Then to sepanrate the list into four classes, and report there* 
on:— 

l8t. Persons entitled by public service to the pensions they 
receive. 

2d, The persons entitled to pension ; but not to the amount 
they now receive, and what would be a fair allowance. 

Sdy Such low pensions as have been granted to misfortune, 
and which humanity forbids being struck off, but whidi should, 
if necessary, be reduced. 

Hby All such as ought to be struck off entirely. 

These I call the national pensions ; and I think the Sove- 
reign should be allowed a certain sum, say Two Hundred 
Thousand a-year, to grant to persons in particular cases, but 
not to exceed. I do not mean every year, but Two Hundred 
Thousand at the Eing'^s disposal, and to be filled up as they die off. 

You will perceive, my Lord, that if you adopt my plan, the 
national expenses should not exceed, even liberally paid, 42 
million, including the interest for the debt to remain^ and the 
five millions for the reduction of the Treasury issue of notes* 

I have, however, another return before me, corrected to end 
af last year, 1830, which is by far the clearest and most tm* 
derstandable I have seen.-f- It gives the debt in its various de- 
nominations : Bank Stock, South Sea, Old South Sea, New 
do., more South Sea, viz. annuities 1751, Bank annuities, 3 
per cent, consols, 3 per cent reduced, 3^ annuities, 3^ consols, 
new 4 per cent. 4 per cent, annuities 1826, Bank Ireland, stock 
4, Bank Ireland, do. 5, 3^ do., debentures on stock, new 4 
per cents., reduced 3^ do., consolidated 3 per cent, annuities, re- 
duced 3 per cent, do* ; and 
The total debt on all these is stated at L.771,261,9S2 13 7|, 

We must have the fractions to be sure I The total annual 
charge on this is 28 millions. Now, my Liurd, if this be a c(»- 

* Those who rwide 40 miles from London might be written to, and the qaerieiMit 
for answers, 
t Two and two do not always make four in Treanuy acooonti. 
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rect account) atid if we include Exchequer bills iinfunded, and 
outstanding government debts, we may set down the debt at 
800 millions ; and if so, what I recommend will become com- 
paratiyely an easy task, and we might be content with striking 
o£F L.20 per cent, instead of L.30 from all these various funds, 
which would, if represented in colour, make a dress for Harle- 
quin. — ^We should then have only 600 millions to deal with in- 
stead of 7^9 as I supposed ; and, without any more writing on 
the subject, I think you have now enough before you to 
prove^ that, after all, this mighty debt may be encountered, but 
not without Reform and equitable Adjtistment of all con- 
tracts. If you meddle with it, you must have the Norfolk pe- 
tition in your hand. 

I have in this case presumed our future expenses, (including 
12 millions to pay the interest of the new debt, and 5 millions 
for ten years to reduce the 50 miUion issue of Treasury notes) 
to be 42 millions a-year ; but observe, this includes the clergy, 
the universities, the poor-rates, and the county-rates ; and I 
have no doubt might be done for 40 millions, and after ten years 
for 35 millions ; whereas at present, leaving out tithes altogeth- 
er, as they would in fact under my plan continue under another 
name, England, Ireland, and Scotland, are one way or other taxed 
to the enormous sum of at least seventy millions a year ; thus 
we might have a reduction from taxes of 35 millions a year, 
after ten-— and at first of thirty millions. 

But there may be many other retrenchments to which I have, 
not adverted ; and if the present debt and taxes are to remain, 
while they do, as has been often said, ^^ The public ac- 
counts must be simplified, sinecures must be abolished, the fop- 
pery of our expensive and mischievous diplomatic establish- 
ments must be curtailed, the abuses of the colonial expenditure 
must be cut off, the naval and military service must be freed 
from the disgrace and expensiveness of promotions and absurd 
brevets for political purposes, and the sum total of our ex- 
penditure must be greatly reduced ; the whole of the public 
establishment, and public expenditure, which seem now modelled 
for the convenience of the aristocracy, must be changed.'^ 
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And I say, the man who had the finnness to carry the eman- 
cipation, ought to have looked the debt, reform, and all these 
matters, boldly in the face ;— -but as he did not do it, I hope 
your Lordship will. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Loed, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

G. C. 



LETTER SIXTH. 



TO THE GENTRY AND PEOPLE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Gentlemen, 

The forgoing letters will give you some information, not 
only on the present state of our country, but also of the causes ; 
and I have had the presumption to offer remedies. 

The opinion of an individual, particularly of one not of the 
]^arliament, is perhaps of little consequence ; but if backed by 
your approbation, then it becomes quite different, and I hope 
this may be the case. 

I expect to be abused by many for what I propose; but I 
ought not to be so, for the motive is good. 

The public must judge, and to public opinion I will bow. 
In the investigation of such a mass of mismanagement, and in 
offering remedies, I may possibly be mistaken in a few points ; 
not that I am conscious of it ; but if so, I am certain the mis- 
takes are very trifling. 

Revolution is certainly a term which implies violence, and 
every one must wish if possible to avoid that. Effectual changes, 
however, may take place, accompanied by all the emblems of 
peace.— -We live in eventful times,^and as public opinion firmly, 
but l^ally expressed, carries more weight in England than 
in any other country of Europe, it is to be hoped that public 
opinion will now call out for those necessary changes, without 
which this great country may be most serioudy convulsed. 

It will not be easy to bring all matters back into desirable 
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order, even with very great and provident reforms; it will 
then require time to correct the demoralization which funds, 
debt, taxes, and paper-money have brought on us. 

I was some years ago on a visit to the father of the late and 
present Lord Londonderry ; and in a walk with the late, then 
Lord Castlereagh, I mentioned pretty nearly the outline of what 
I propose in my letter to Lord Grey for getting ^d of the 
debt. He listened attentively, and then said, ^* Now mind, I 
do not tell you your plan is a bad one ; but (he continued in a 
jocular manner) you know we Ministers like to keep our places 
and power, and any Minister who was now to propose your plan 
would lose both. At this time no Minister could carry it — But 
mind I do not say your plan is a bad one ; on the contrary, I 
am sure a time will come when it, or something very like it^ 
must be adopted.*" This I declare passed between us in the 
autumn of 1816 or 181 7. 

Now, gentlemen, I really think the time has arrived, and that 
it is incumbent on every one who loves his country to declate 
so. I am for our good constitution of King, Lords, and Oom- 
mons, and, so ^ from dislike to the aristocracy, except in their 
jobbing and interference in our House of Commons, I am for sup- 
porting them in their station and privileges ; and I should be 
^ad to see a law passed enacting that no man should ever be 
raised to the Peerage unless a certain property, aoeording to 
his rank, fiom Baron to Duke, was settled on, and to go for 
ever with the Peerage, together with^ the famQy mansion, 
plate, &c. And I would, if I could, pass a law requiring the 
same from all the present Peers of England, Ireland, and Scou 
land. I shall mention several matters which require your par- 
ticular attention ; Mme of them may have been noticed in die 
preceding letters, but not so fiilly as in this* 

I was in f^rance at the breaking out of the Revolution in 
17^^ and I may say made one of ^ Baiftile boys. I was in 
the south prior to that event, add I got several of what were called 
^ Cakiers de DoldanceSj'' (grievances,) which were to be laid 
befsxre the States-General, tlien about to assemble. 

They all tamed on three pivots :-^ 

Ist^ £xo»M8ive TaxailMi. 
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2d, The profligacy, delays, and expenses of all the Courts of 
Law ; and, 

3d, Indignation at the attempt then making to subject sol- 
diers to blows. Some intemperate young Martinets wished to 
introduce it. They dared not think of the German cane, but 
plat sabre^ that is, to give the soldier a certain number of blows 
over the shoulder with the flat of a sword. 

It threw all France into fury and hdped on the Revolution. 
Even the Nobles of Roussilon spoke of it thus, ^^Il/autabo- 
lir les coups de plat sahre^ and added " hlowa which disgrace 
the person who inflicts them more than the man who is forced 
to receive them. A Frenchman must not take a blow !'' I 
can produce one of these very Cahiers. 

It is very true, that so long as the working people have plenty 
of bread, beer, and bacon, they will be very orderly and quiet ; 
but if half-starved, we should recollect that there is a point of 
suffering beyond which there can be no submission; more- 
over, it cannot be too often repeated, that taxation demoral- 
izes the community. 

All persons but those who live on taxation are put to their 
shifts, and, in too many instances, in endeavouring to get back 
part of what is taken from them, by various unfair dealings they 
take more. 

If Government would not tax high, give cheap and quick jus- 
tice, and not interfere with religion, for ninety-nine out of a 
hundred they might do as they chose. As long as a nation 
have the above, and the working people plenty of bread, beer, 
and bacon, I doubt if even the schoolmaster could induce them 
to resistance ; for anything eke the majority care not a straw. 
But taxation is the rock on which all Governments split. 

Ship-money and illegal taxes began what contributed to our 
Revolution. — Taxes chiefly occasioned the American war: — 
Taxes and other oppression, the French Revolution : — Taxes 
and folly, the rising in Holland in 1786-7 : — Taxes and other 
misconduct lost Belgium to the Emperor Joseph ; taxes have now 
lost it to Holland|; and taxes and folly (as allowed by our Prime 
Minister, Lord Grey)^ have in fact occasioned our difiiculties. 

This taxing system is now pushed to such extent, that the 
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moment a child comes into the world it is met by tax. Tax 
follows to the age of 70, if life continues so long, and then the 
man or woman cannot go to the grave without the company of 
tax ; and it does not even end there, for if any property is left 
by the deceased, down comes tax on it again, Probat-dtUy^ and 
a pretty enlivening one, or demand from the Prerogative Court, 
for the mere copy of the will, or for administration. 

From the cradle to the cofBn all is tax, while the machine 
which supersedes labour goes free, and the money which ought 
to go to the working man, in many cases goes into the pocket 
of the master; witness the great fortunes made in a short time, 
and whether made by machine or by hand, all is dear to the 
consumer. 

Men are not now content to make fortunes like our forefa- 
thers, in forty years, but must become gentlemen in a hop, step, 
and jump ; and it is no wonder we find " impatience under 
taxation.^ 

If machinery were excluded, labour, it is true, would be 
manual, and employment apparently greater, though in .truth 
less ; for the price of the commodity would be so increased that 
the demand would be lessened in equal ratio ; and it would 
therefore be very absurd to abolish machinery ; but a little tax 
on it might be politic, and such tax should invariably go to the 
poor. But breaking machinery can never be submitted to ; if 
persons once yield to a mob, or to clamour and violence, there 
would be an end to the peace of the country, and all would be 
involved in ruin. 

But of all the scourges of taxation the greatest is the Pro- 
bat-duty, for the repeal of which you shoiild use every exertion. 

Peobat-Duty, — ^the most unjust tax ever laid on any 
country. 

If the newspapers would grant this subject an amount of 
space and of attention at all commensurate with the wide-spread 
influence of this branch of taxation over the private affairs of 
life, and over the general comfort of society, every column of 
them, on each successive day of publication, would contain an 
echo of murmurs, bewailings, and the curses poured out against 
it No fiscal burden ever fell upon the community with a shock 
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so barbarously timed, and so out of proportion to its advantagei? 
as a source of revenue. The first moment of domestic anguish 
is that wherein the functionaries of the law are authorized to 
prey upon the widow or the fatherless. Duties are called 
for from a family, who, it is more than possible, have not the 
command of a shilling, except by converting a portion of that 
property, which they are nevertheless forbidden to touch, 
until they shall have paid the King. Again, the tax must be 
advanced, in the first instance, upon the gross value of the pro- 
perty, without allowing for debts or encumbrances, although a 
drawback is afterwards made of a part of the duty proportioned 
to the amount of ^^ debts lawfully due^ at the time of the testa- 
tor^s or intestate^s death. This grievance acts in sundry ways. 
First — Suppose the deceased dies between the acceptance and 
payment of his bills to the amount of L.5000, he leaves behind 
him a gross fortune of perhaps 10,000; his acceptances, justly 
due, are grounds of action in a Court of Law ; so that, if 
the representative of the deceased should, like an honest man, 
pay oil' the acceptances, he cannot deduct the amount from the 
gross property, but must be charged with the duty on L.10,000. 

In many instances large duties have been wrung from insol- 
vent estates, where there was not a penny forthcoming to pay 
debts amounting to thousands of pounds. Such a stain as this 
upon the humanity of English le^lation ought surely not to 
continue. 

Moreover, besides its grinding, capricious, and demoralizing 
agency, the tax is of a nature so searching and intrusive into 
the private concerns of life, that it is astonishing how it outlived 
the Income or Property Tax, which owed its abolition more ex- 
clusively to the natural abhorrence of Englishmen to inquisi- 
torial expedients than to any other definitive motive. 

Lastly, as a matter of finance, this and the Legacy-Duty will 
every hour become less productive : prudent persons have for 
some years past been driven to the necessity of conveying, be- 
fore death, what, under different circumstances, they would have 
devised by will, and their numbers will increase from year to 
year until the nmsance shall be abated. 

There may, however, be some excuse for a Legacy-Tax, pro« 
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yided not extended to the children of deceased, and which le- 
gacies can be known from the will, without any inquisitorial 
prying into family affairs, or counting a man^s spoons and goods, 
even to an old wig, or a pair of shoes. 

It should be put to Parliament — ^if, when the head of a fa- 
mily, for instance, dies, it is just, equitable, or charitable, or in 
the spirit of the English constitution, to mark out that family 
as objects of increased taxation, and at a moment when po&. 
sibly deprived of the means of its existence — can there be a 
more severe or unjust tax P It is, in fact, inflicting a penalty 
or fine on a family for having the misfortune to lose its head. 

I knew a gentleman who paid Probat-duty three times on the 
same property in less than two years : — First, a father died and 
left his property chiefly to his eldest son, who had to pay Pro* 
bat-duty — say No. 1 — The son died in six months and left it 
to his brother, who had again to pay it. No. 2 — In a year 
after he died, and the next heir had to pay it again and Legacy- 
duty also. No. 3 — This really must make surrounding nations 
envy us. — It will be your duty to speak out and petition for 
those numerous reforms which, unless particularly demanded, 
may not be attended to by even a reformed Parliament. 

Amongst these the law stands prominent in almost all its 
departments. As to libel, we are so accustomed in law to what 
is called constructiani that it is bard to say what an ingenious 
lawyer might not construe particular words to mean. 

Under the idea of libel leading to breach of the peace, no 
doubt the greater the truth the greater the libel ; — ^for if, for in- 
stance, a man published that another nambg or marking him, 
so as not to be mistaken, was a thief or a murderer, — the law 
would say his duty was not to libel, but to prosecute and prove 
it, and that to omit doing so, and yet brand the individual, was 
unfair, and might lead to breach of the peace ; and the more 
so, if the person really was a thief or the like. 

But if any man were to publish or say. Sir A. Harte, or the 
Chief Justice, were rogues, — why neither could receive the 
slightest injury thereby, because nobody would believe it. The 
man might as well assert that they could fly ; he would not be 
worth the trouble of a prosecution, though a horsewhip laid on 
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by any of their young relations would be very proper, and prob- 
ably not bring on the inflictor more than sixpence fine in da- 
rn ages. 

And if a man said the Duke of Wellington was not honest, 
or was a coward, what would it signify ; he might as well say he 
was a negro : the horsewhip, or possibly the utmost contempt, 
would be the proper punishment; but were he to say the Duke's 
temper was despotic, possibly that might admit of a difference 
of opinion ; and if truth is a libel, that might be found one. 

But there is danger of allowing construction in most cases, 
though sometimes it may be correct. Thus I have an old Lord 
in my eye ; and if any person were to declare that he was a most 
high-minded, honest, benevolent man, I should be inclined to 
find him guilty of a libel by construction, being convinced he 
must mean the contrary, and according to the doctrine of the 
greater the truth the greater the libel, I should imagine a heavy 
punishment would follow. 

A Jady of my acquaintance had several sheep killed by a dog? 
which then tore and eat till scarcely able to move ; the herd came, 
and saw the dog lying with the dead sheep, and all over blood, 
and as he knew whom it belonged to, the lady brought an action, 
but, under our most admirable system, a verdict against her was 
directed, because no one actually saw the dog kill the sheep. — I 
suppose I dare not call the jury boobies ; yet we often hang 
men for murder under much slighter circumstantial evidence. 
To suppose that such a system can, in the present state of the 
world, last any time, would be little short of insanity ; but the 
time it may last must depend on your exertions, and if you 
desire an end to this envious state, you must really exert and 
go to work in earnest in petitions for reform. 

There really is nothing more absurd than the timid, or, shall 
I call it, obsequiousness of juries empannelled to try a fact al- 
lowing themselves to be dictated to by a Judge. 

As an instance : Some years ago a cause was tried at Naas 
before Judge Downs, an honest excellent man: but Judges are 
no more infallible than others. — I sat on the Bench near him 
during the trial; it was a cause in which the Aldbbrough family 
were concerned ; I forget the pltrticulars, but the jury was spe- 
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dal ; and the first men both for character and p r op erty in the 
county of Kildare were on it : the kte Sir Fenton Ayhner fore- 
man.— The case appeared dear enough to most persons, but 
Judge Downs took another view of it ; (honestly and conscien- 
tiously no doubt ;) he charged accordingly. The jury consulted 
for some time without leaving the box, and then Mr. Wogan 
Browne addressed the Judge thus : ^^ My Liord, we have h^vd 
the evidence attentively, and your charge. We differ in opinion 
with you ; but we have such respect for and such confidence 
in you that we hesitate. Perhaps you will allow me, by desire 
of the jury, to state why we differ with your Lordship, and you 
may possibly be able to show us that we are wrong.^ 

The Judge replied, 

Mr. Browne, I will not enter into any arguments with a jury, 
but I thank you for your good opinion. If there is any parti- 
cular question you wish to ask, I will answer it, but nothing 
more. I have done my duty, and I now recommend it to you 
to do yours. 

The jury retired for an hour, and then brought in a verdict 
in accordance with the Judge^s charge,— evidently giving up 
their opinion out of respect to him. 

The Lawyers laughed^ the trial was unanimously set aside 
by the Court above, the Judge^s opinion declared by his own 
brethren to be wrong, and a new trial granted. 

But what an expense and trouble to the parties from a mis- 
taken compliment to the Judge ! 

I have said before, that I was in France when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and it was a speech of the famous Mirabeau 
which made me a reformer. I had indeed tasted of the blessings 
of lawsuits but had never troubled my head about politics. 

Mirabeau made an eloquent speech on the abuses of law in 
France, and concluded it thus : ^^ Gentlemen, it was the iniquity 
of our Courts of Justice, the plunder of Lawyers and Pro- 
cureuTs (Attorneys) which gave rise to the happy idea of the 
sculptor who formed a group, consisting of a man in his shirt 
who had gained his cause, a man naked who had lost it, and an 
Attorney, well dressed and in good case, pointing and laughing 
at them.'*' r 
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From that moment I became a reformer, and have continued 
one ever since ; and I begin to have hopes I may live to see re- 
form, particularly when taken up, as it now is, all over Europe. 

It used to be said, that Chancery and hell were always open, 
but if a man got into either he would be roasted. Of the latter 
I know nothing ; I have been in the former and got out after 
being well singed. Look, gentlemen, at the picture of this 
Court as given lately in the House of Ccnnmons, by Mr. M. 
A. Taylor : — " During the time the late Lord Chancellor had 
been in office, no one practical benefit had been extended to 
the suitors of the Court. His learned friend, had stated that 
motions on this subject had been opposed on political grounds. 
This was quite true; he could confirm it by his own experience ; 
for, when he brought forward a motion during Lord Eldon^s 
time, he was opposed — and why ? Because Lord Eldon had 
threatened to resign the great seal if his motion was agreed to, 
and had said, that he would admit no reforms into his court. 
He would state to the House his authority for this, and it was 
the best possible, — ^it was Lord Eldon^s authority. Lord Eldon 
had himself told him (Mr. M. A. Taylor) this. He had 
brought forward the subject first in 1810, and his motions were 
defeated. At last the Chancery Commission issued. That 
commission, after sitting two years, made a report, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, then Attorney-General, made a long speech upon it, 
and said he would bring in a bill to carry into effect the views 
of the commissioners. This bill, however, was never brought 
forward. At a subsequent period. Lord Lyndhurst did bring 
in a bill This was in 1827 ; but the bill so brought in did not 
embrace half the object which the commissioners had in view. 
Owing to some differences Which arose between Mr. Can- 
nii^ and Lord Lyndhurst, and which had their origin in a 
speech upon the Catholic question. Lord Lyndhurst revised 
to go on with the bill, and tihis measure fell to the ground. 
The Master of the Bolls had offered, if the bar would con- 
sent, to divide these causes with the Vice-Chancellor, and hear 
one half of them himself But the root of the evil was not 
to be found in the court, but in the absurd length of the plead- 
ings in the Master's offices and in the Six Clerks' office^*-' 

L 
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The Six Clerks^ office ought to be abolished altogether. He 
was of opinion that the bankruptcy business should be se- 
vered from the jurisdiction of the great seal ; but if it were still 
to be kept attached to it, he thought that, at all events, the 
grinding and oppressive load of taxation connected with it, and 
which pressed with such severity upon the unfortunate suitors, 
should be removed. He was further of opinion that there were 
many patent places of commissioners of bankrupts which should 
be abolished. He was, for many reasons, opposed to the system 
of having political chancellors. Amongst other evils, the poli- 
cal connexions and duties of a Lord Chancellor prevented his re- 
gular attendance in his court to get through the cases in arrear. 
He would have the Lord Chancellor a judge of appeal only in 
the House of Lords. With regard to the manifest and enor- 
mous abuses which had so long prevailed in the Court of Chan- 
cery, Lord Eldon ought to have removed and remedied them ; 
Lord Lyndhurst should have reformed them ; but neither did 
so. On the contrary. Lord Eldon presided in that court for up« 
wards of 20 years with that vicious system in existence, and not 
a single good alteration was effected by him. If those who had 
presided there had been unwilling to reform the abuses existing 
in that court, it was the duty of the executive Government to 
press them to do so, or to find some other Lord Chancellor who 
would be willing and able to effect the required improvements 
and amendments. But considering the misery, starvation, and 
wretchedness, which that court had been the means of dissemi- 
nating amongst thousands of families, they would see at once that, 
by reforming the system which existed there — ^for he found fault, 
not with the judge, but with the system — ^they would confer the 
greatest benefit that Parliament could possibly confer on the coun- 
try. The House would be astonished to hear that the senior re- 
^trar now received more than all the registrars in 1797> which 
was thought so exorbitant, — ^namely, L.4861. The whole of 
the receipts of the registrar's office was now L.21,601, though 
the re^strars in 1797 were fully employed, and were perfectly 
satisfied with their emoluments. In the Master^ s office the 
comparison between 179? ^^^ 1830 was equally remarkable. 
The sum received by all the Masters in 1797 was L.13,664 ; 
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\mt the principal clerk of the Master now received L.13,fi 
a-year more than the whole amount of what was received by 
all the Masters in 1797* (Hear») The sum now received in 
the Master^s office was L.399OOO a-year, instead of L.lSyGG^. In 
the report-office, the clerk of reports was a mere sinecure, for 
the duty was performed by the clerk of the clerk. This officer 
received L.1069 in ^797^ ^^ ^^^ received L.4589. The ac- 
cumidation of fees in the Master^s office arose from the giving 
office-copies. Having ascertained the abuse, the remedy might 
easily be found. The defects in the present mode of taking 
costs, also the expense attendant on the operation, w^e very 
considerable. The six clerks divided the duties of their office, 
each acting during two months of the year, and each receiving 
L.1200 p^ annum for two months for doing nothing. He would 
remove all officers who did not discharge duties beneiScial to 
suitors, and with this view he was for getting rid of the six 
clerks.* 

And now let us hear the present Chancellor as to the law 
courts: — 

His Lordship^s speech on that subject in the House of Lords, 
shortly before the late adjournment, gives us all a pretty picture 
of this same law. The speech is very long, ox I should insert 
it all here. 

He states several very extraordinary abuses ; and I was ra- 
ther surprised to find that nearly 90 out of 100 actions are for 
sums under L.50, but the average not L.25. He mentions, 
as im instance of our chea^ law, three higher actions, of which 
he had got the bills of costs. In most cases costs follow a ver- 
dict, — that is taxed costs, — ^but there are others, viz. those call- 
ed eosts out of pocket, which both the gainer and loser must 
pay; and in the three cases, there is one, where the sum recover- 
ed was large fcnr auch suits, viz. L.lOO ; the loser, of course^ 
had to pay his own and his adversary's costs, but the gainer 
had to pay L.40, the costs out of pocket, so that, in fact, he 
only recovered L.60 ; the second, a verdict for L.70, the 
the gainer had L.30 to pay for the costs out of focket, so 
he only recovered L.40 ; and in the third, a verdict for L.50| 
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was followed with costs out of pocket L.20 ; md if the taxed 
costs, on the whole, and the out-of-pocket costs on same, by 
bolh parties, w^e calculated, it would be found, that to recover 
the L.50 it cost L.160. His Lordship enlarges on the defects 
in the present administration of the law, and continues :—^^ It 
must be envious to the man who at all devotes his attention to 
the subject, that, besides these, you hiive those expenses which 
press most heavily when a man has to take up his abode at ^n 
assize town at a considerable distance from his own residence, 
and when he has to incur, not only the expense of his own jour- 
ney, but of the journey and maintenance of his witnesses, at a 
distance from their own homes. Notwithstanding all the expe- 
rience which the Judges have of these matters, and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts to diminish the expense, they have found it utter- 
ly impossible to arrange the causes so as to jwevent the suitors 
and witnesses from remaining many days at the assize town at 
an enormous expense. I have known the assizes for the county 
of York last a fortnight. The cases from the whole of die 
Three Ridings are tried in the city of York ; and I have also 
known it to last nearly three weeks. So that, if a man has two 
or three professional men as witnesses in his case — and I know 
very well, that if he have to contest a matter of opinion, he 
must have at least as many, whether the subject relate to the 
c^iuion of physicians, surveyors, artists, valuarsi or evenmea- 
surer6«<-he must pay heavily for the benefit of their opinions. 
I have seen so much difference in these causes of contested ofUr- 
nions, where three or four profossicmal witnesses have been 
ranged on each side, that no skilful advocate, no cautious or 
prudttit man, would advise liis dient to go into court without 
having, if not a cloud, at least a numerous train of these wit- 
nesses to support his right. To every one of these mileage is 
fdlowed, I believe, to the amount of eightpence per mile for their 
journey ; and then, on their arrival, there is the expense of their 
demurrage, varying, I think, I may safely say, from three 
gcdneas to one guinea a-day each. Your Lordships will at 
^noe percdive, that of necesrity it must happen, if the suitor 
and his witnesses remain dght or ten days in an assize town, 
fiO or 60 guineas a-day will be easily spent before the case can 
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be brought to a trial. As I said before, were this expense in* 
curred only in questions involving the title to great estates, or 
in questions arising out of extensive mercantile concerns, in- 
volving the right to thousands of pounds, the charge might well 
be passed over as insigiliiicant; but what will you say to the 
same degree of expense being incurred in causes under fifty 
pounds; where the entire matter in dispute is under fifty pounds, 
and the verdict in one case decides nothing but that case itself^ 
and has no reference to any principle on which others may de- 
pend P But still more, what will you say when these expenses 
are incurred in cases which are for sums under ten pounds ? 
" I believe that those of your Lordships who have been most 
conversant with the proceedings of our courts of justice, whe- 
ther professionally, or, as with some of you, perhaps, in the less 
fortunate capacity of suitors, must have come to the knowledge 
of particulars, which I shall beg you to bear in mind. In the 
year 1829, out of the causes tried by the Lord Chief Justice in 
London, 184 were for sums under L.20, — 309 for sums under 
L.5O9 and 406 for sums under L.IOO. In Middlesex in the 
same year, 332 were for sums under L.20,— -518 for sums under 
L.50, and one third of the whole number in London and Mid- 
dlesex were for sums under L.IOO. The same thing was shown 
in the assizes for Yorkshire in the present year, the account 
of which I will now state to your Lordships. Out of 79 causes 
there tried, 23 were for sums under L.50. In the Oxford cir- 
cuit, for the years 1829 and 1830, the number of suits was for 
the first of these years 169, and for the second I70. Of these 
no less than on&-half were for sums under L.20. Thus I have 
endeavoured to show that a large proportion of the whole litiga- 
tion of this country consists of cases in which the sum in dispute 
is comparatively trifling, and that of the cases tried by the King^s 
Judges at the assizes, a large proportion is of the kind to which 
I first called your attention, so ^moderate, not to say so trifling 
as to make the expense of the action out of keeping with, and out 
of proportion to, the value of the thing in dispute. During 
the Lent Assizes for the county Palatine of Lancaster, having 
observed that the verdicts given were only for very small 
sums, I expressed my desire to the Prothonotary of the Court, 
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i most able and accurate officer) that he would finrnish me with s 
list of the causes, and of the sums given in each. This was in 
the spring of 1826 ; and he made out a list of the sums given 
by the verdict in fifty-two cases ; mid what do your Lordships 
think was the average atnotint of all these verdicts in the Court 
of Comnlon Pleas of a coimty containing a population of about 
1,200,000 souls ? The average amoi&t of each verdict was 
L.14, 15s., a lesser sum than that for which a man under the 
then existing law could be held to badl. This was the averi^ 
amount of each verdict in the cases tried in that court by the 
Judges of assize. I will now state to your Lordships the result 
of a return relative to the number and value of affidavits for 
debt in the Court of King^s Bench and Common Pleas. In 
92,000 affidavits for debt in those courts, no less than 30,000 
were for causes of action in which the sums were between L.IO 
and under L.20 ; in 34,000 affidavits, the sums in dispute were 
between L.20 and L.50 ; so that in two-thirds of the whole 
niunber the claims were under L.50 in each action. And if 
you take the whole return, and observe the number of actions 
finr sums less than one hundred pounds, you will find that se- 
venty-eight thousand affidavits of debt were made in as many 
actions fi)r sums less than L.IOO. One-sixth, therefore, of the 
whole number was all that could be given as the return of ac- 
ibns in which the sum exceeded L.IOO, while in one-third the 
diaim in each action was under L.20, in two-thirds of it under 
L.60, and in five-sixths it was under L.IOO.*" 

After these details from such a man as the present Lord 
Chancellor, no one can be offended at my adding *< Envy and 
admiration of surrounding nations.**^ 

The appointing County Judges and Courts for these matters 
will be attended with great expense and increase of patronage, 
(Look to page ^ in my First Letter.) These snrall causes can 
be as well and much more economically disposed of at Quarter 
Sessions ;^ and surely if the cause of a servant or labourer can 
be tried as far as L.5. in Petty Sessions, why not that of any 
tradesman or other demand not exceeding it ? If L.100 cause 
is thought too much for the Quarter Sessions to be intrusted 
with, it might be limited to L.50. By this means, mi appoint- 
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Ing a batrister in each county, as in Ireland, he could attend 
four Sessions a-year and try all such causes, and the chairman re- 
main at the criminal court. Six hundred a-year to each would be 
sufficient, and not come to any great sum, and it would be even 
cheaper for the suitors to pay it than go to the Assizes or Courts 
in London. 

The Scotch law is in many respects better than the English. 
Magistrates can decide causes of all kinds as far as five pounds, 
and I am pleased to find that some eminent lawyers at the 
Scotch bar are for allowing i^o debt under five pounds to be 
recoverable by law process ; I have only proposed this as far 
as two pounds. And if these barristers were elected, subject 
to the Chancellor's approbation, and of course removable for 
misconduct, it might be better than giving the patronage (as in 
Ireland) to the Minister. As I write this letter entirely to 
point out abuses, I shall mention that of Sherifis^ sales. No 
execution should ever be laid on inside a house, whilst there 
were sufiicient goods outside, or on the land. 

A man's house should be as far as possible his castle, and 
whenever an execution is laid on for a sum exceeding L.500, 
the goods, such as furniture, plate, pictures, books, should be 
removed for sale to the county town, at the expense of the 
debtor, if he desired it ; for such sales, when hastily made, and 
in country parts, are like ofiering pearls to swine, end end in 
robbery on the unfortunate debtor, and often on the creditors,—. 
the efiects not bringing a third of their value, — and this you 
must have often witnessed. 

The Nuilvm Temptis^ as it is called, in favour of the Crown, 
and the Clergy, is another thing to be complained of. 

A firiend of mine and his ancestors had an estate two hun- 
dred years in family, — and yet, after that long undisturbed pos- 
session, a suit was commenced against him by the Church un- 
der this act, which sets the Act of Settlement even at defiance ; 
after much expensive litigatioq, my firiend was near losing his 
estate, when some records were discovered in Lord Bective^s 
library, which settled the business, and the Church was de- 
feated. 

In consequence of this and another cause of same nature, I 
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tried to get some member to bring in a bill to enact, that 
" wherever any man, or those from whom he derived, had been 
in quiet and undisturbed possession of any estate or lands, &c. 
for one hundred years, no chum from the Church should be 
allowed ;^ but I could not get any one to bring in the bill. 

In criminal cases, the execution of children is horrible, and 
a disgrace to the country ; and the forfeiture of property, as if 
a man''s life was not punishment enough, is aft unjust and most 
atrocious proceeding, punishbg the innocent children or re- 
lations of the criminal. In the case of a woman who stole 
some lace from a shop in London, lately reported, it turned 
out that she was worth L.2000 in personal property, and 
the stolen goods not worth L.5. She was sentenced to im- 
prisonment, but, as the report stated, her chattels and property 
were seized as forfeiture. That she merited severe punishment 
no one can deny ; but to fine a woman (for it comes to that) 
L.2000, and a year (I think it was) in prison, for a theft of L.5 
value, is really so very enviable a state, that I wonder all the 
world do not come to England to enjoy our mild laws, light 
taxes, and cheap living. 

If the punishment of death is continued, (and I cannot see 
how it can possibly be abolished in such countries as England 
and France,) it should be done by the guillotine, under which 
there can be no pain, except murderers who should be hanged, 
and I think the bodies of all executed persons ought to be 
given for dissection. 

Murders should be in three classes, for we all know they may 
differ greatly in atrocity ; but to put a murderer and a sheep-steal- 
er on the same footing appears to me to be the height of injus- 
tice ; or to have such law as that a man who, for instance, like 
a resisting poacher kills a gamekeeper, shall meet the same 
punishment as such a horrible monster as Burke, who murdered 
seventeen victims in Edinburgh.* How many poor soldiers have 

* I haT« nad this trUl minutely, and see the woman, hie aooomplioe, wt» aeqmttedf 
and by direction of the legal gentlemen, who thought there was not evidence. I think 
myself as good a judge of such evidence as any of them, and had I been on the jury 
would have eat my boots as soon as have said Not Guilty. 

In the coarse of my experience (and kw men are more cautiout)i I have seen nma* 
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ctuelly got 400 lashes for a drunken frolic, and sucb a devil B3 
this to be only hanged ! Verily I would have first given him 
as many lashes as he could take. 

The French, under the Napoleon code, only put to death 
for four crimes, and in fact seldom for any but the first two. 

Murder, high treason,* setting. fire to a house, and forgery, 
by which they mean coining. The Bourbons and the vaga- 
bond ultra-Clergy, got a fifth crime to be punished with death, 
namely, sacrilege. 

Amongst our other grievances we have the not allowing to- 
bacco to be cultivated in Ireland, wh^e half our population are 
starving. Also the duty on barilla lately taken off, or about 
to be, and by which many thousands of poor men on the shores 
of Scotland and Ireland will be absolutely ruined ; for dn the 
kelp season they depend for existence, and admitting barilla 
duty free, is an extinguisher on our own kelp trade. 

I have reason to believe that by this free trade many in- 
dustrious merchants, who made a livelihood in the small ports, 
have now no trade whatever ; and even in Leith, a few years 
ago, there were seven ships for one now, and there were more 
than a dozen merchants then able to keep carriages, and not one 
now. 

These smaller merchants complain that it is the two wens, 
London and Liverpool, which now, udder the free trade, take 
all the business there is, and by monopolies, and what are called 
great capitals, have undue power, and destroy the general divi- 
sion of profit, which would be so beneficial to all. The com- 
binations and the monopolies are a curse to England. 

As to the poo): tradesmen, their combination rules are very 
unwise, and often very illegal ; but a proper combination is abso- 
lutely necessary fot them, or they would be groimd down like 



bets acqaitted, that I would not have hesitated one moment to pronounce guilty ; and as 
to plain fiict and evidence on oath, I repeat that I think myself just as competent to 
Jbrm an opinion as Any Uwyer or other person; I have also seen many found guilty that 
I would have acquitted. In all these cases it was from the Judges (honestly no doubt) 
assuming the province of jurors, though no doubt with good intention, and directing a 
verdict to a tinud or sheepish jury who had no will of thisir own. 

* It seems the French Peers could not find out this law in the late case of the Mi- 
nisters^ though it had been executed on Ney and many others. 
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the labourers. And why should not poor men combine fbr 
their own interests as well as the rich ? They overdo it, no 
doubt, and often suffer thereby, but a certain degree of com- 
bination is necessary for them. 

Let us look around and be just. What is the Holy Alliance 
but a combination of despots against liberty ? 

Do not masters or employers combine just as much as tfaeir 
men ? Do not brewers and distillers, and all trades, combine 
to keep up prices ? Professions are not altogether free from it ; 
but merchants are almost all combinators. To prove it — ^A 
few years ago I had an introduction to a most respectable gen- 
tleman in the wine trade at Bordeaux. I took another route 
and did not go to Bordeaux, but sent the letter and requested 
him to execute some business for me ; this he kindly did, and 
had some trouble. 

I, wishing to pay him a compliment in return, and indeed 
also thinking I should be well treated, wrote and ordered a hogs- 
head of his best claret, leaving the price to himself. He an- 
swered me very politely, but declined ; saying, in plain words, 
<^ That they had a tacit agreement with the merchants of Lon- 
don and Dublin never to sell wine to a private gentleman.^ 
Now if this is not combination, I ask what is ? 

Talk indeed of your hard-working carpenters, shoemakers, 
sawyers, and the like, being vagabond combiners, is too bad. 
They have as good a right to combine as their superiors in for- 
tune. 

But there are two sorts of combination. Merchants liever 
combine to give bad articles, or to murder one another, or to 
oblige their customers to pay as much for a bad as for a good 
article ; and there is a great difference in tradesmen combining 
to oblige their masters to pay wages on which they can live, 
and a combination to rob masters and compel a rate of wages 
which may enable them to be idle and drunk two days in the 
week, or that a botch should be paid as high as a skilful man. 
But the drunken profligate manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and other places, who so frequently strike for 
wages, do not deserve public sympathy as the agriculturists do. 
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By a document on oath, said to be made lately by Thorn's^ 
Smith, book-keeper to Butterworth and Brook, Manchester^ 
it appears that 

Machine-printers can earn, per week • L.l 11 
Apprentices of same, . . . 19 

Journeymen block-printers, . . 17^ 

Apprentices of do. . • . 15 6 

Do. boys of first year, . . . 10 

and yet, men earning such wages, and who can afford to be 
drunk two days in the week, have the efirontery to turn out for 
more. It must be a weak government and magistracy that 
can submit to such insolent audacity. I recollect once seeing 
Warwick jail ; and, expressing astonisbmefit at the great num- 
ber of prisoners, the governor (as jailors are now called), an 
excellent character for humanity and good conduct, answered 
me. Why, Sir, recollect our vicinity to that damned Bir- 
mingham, which has vice and roguery in it sufficient to fill aH 
the prisons in England. 

The agriculturists are too numerous, and too much separated 
to be able to combine ; but, Gentlemen of England and Ire- 
land, you ought to raise their wages, if only as an act of justice, 
putting humanity out of the question. But of all combinations, 
what think you of that of the London attorneys against such a 
man as Lord Brougham, because he honestly desired to pro- 
cure cheap and expeditious law for us. We have his own au- 
thority for this in one of his late speeches in the Commons. I 
almost thought it must have been a newspaper hoax ; but have 
been assured here, in Edinburgh, from gentlemen who had it 
from himself, that it was true. To be sure, they might have run 
down some young barrister ; but the impertinent folly of think- 
ing they could possibly deprive such a man as Lord Broug- 
ham of business, and for such a reason, is what the French call 
revoUafU. However, had he remained at the bar, their efforts 
would have been, (cunning as they are,) much like the mutiny 
of the drummers of a regiment against their Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The rotten manufacturers are the worst part of the commu- 
nity ; yet they want to have our corn for nodiing ; but to make 
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us pay as high as they can for their goods ; and of which Ire- 
land, or four English counties, take more than the entire Conti« 
nent. 

I am quite sure that the true and real cause of want of em- 
ployment is want of money. As for prices, depend on it, if we 
had 20 millions a-year taken off, prices would not fall till we 
were forced to con^bine against combination. We were told of 
what fidl there would be when the Old Lady ceased to issue 
small notes, and that we bad the pleasure of seeing gold. All 
a fallacy. I cannot say how it is in England, but here is the 
bill of fare of Ireland. 

Oats, potatoes, hay, barley, all as high as usual. 

Wine scarcely reduced, tea do. fish, game, poultry, shoes 
and boots, stockings, tradesmen's sundries, servants' wages, 
coals, cloathing, same as ever. 

Articles reduced a little in price are groceries in general, 
coffee, sugar, bread and butcher meat. 

Articles that really have fallen are, linens, cottons, blankets, 
iron, soap, candles, steel articles, and timber. 

Lead and salt are greatly reduced— *raore than half. 

Tradesmen's wages not materially reduced, and the charges 
of masters, in most trades, from coach-makers to blacksmiths, not 
the least. 

To go on with my Cahier de Doleances^ I think non-attend- 
ance of the members of tife Commons is one ; and in truth there 
ought always to be a call of the House on the first day of meet- 
ing, and members as much obliged to remain, as officers are with 
their regiment. 

If they think this unpleasant, let them resign to others who 
will do the duty. 

The following is a copy of a printed paper I found in Edin- 
burgh. 

Extract from Letter, Mr. Burnet to Mr. John Anderson. 

'" Edinburgh, 24th July, 1828. 
'^ I am trying again to bring up the price of the Aberdeen- 
shire vote a little, and I think I may get L.460. 

(Signed) " Robert Burnet.'' 
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The traffic is ceiftainly as notorious as the sun at noon-day ; 
but I hear the right of a vote in Edinburgh which used to sell 
for Li.200 will not now bring L.IO. 

80M£ FA&THEB EEMAKKS. 

If the penalty of death is taken off the crime of forgery, and 
which I think would be most dangerous in a commercial coun- 
try, it should be only in small matters, say under ten pounds ; 
but if entirely removed, it is to be hoped care will be taken as 
to witnesses to wills, deeds, bonds, &c. and no judgments en- 
tered unless attested on oath by the attorney and a second re* 
spectable witness. 

I beg to call your attention to what I have said about Part- 
nership and Bankrupt Laws : the former are very impolitic, 
and are in fact injurious to commerce. I have p<Hnted out the 
remedy : — it is for you to ask for it 

As to our heavy expenses, there must be something either 
very unnecessary or very ewtraordinary in the army extraor- 
dinaries ; for the officers and soldiers scarcely cost a third of the 
money put down as army charges. But if the country will have 
colonies it must pay for them. Colonies must have troops to 
garrison them. 

After the peace of Paris 17B3, the British army consisted of 
4 battalions of artillery, 7 foot guards, and 7^ infantry of line, 
and in all 30 regiments of cavalry. 

The establishments were very low, viz. in cavalry, 6 troops 
of 30 men each ; infantry, 8 companies of 40 rank and file each; 
but there were only 2 regiments of infantry in India, the 36th 
and 52d, now there are twenty ; and at that time 12,000 men 
was the establishment for Ireland, now it is 22,000, and barely 
enough. It soon after became necessary to raise 7 regiments 
more for India, and to increase all regiments to 10 companies, 
and in a short time the companies to 50 rank and file each. 

Our cavalry, considering that there are 4 regiments in IncKa, 
is not much greater than formerly. 

The infantry, now 10 battalions artillery, 7 ^i^^ guards, 100 
ditto line, and the companies of 60 rank and file ; but if you con- 
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«ider the force in India and the additional colonies, you viQ 
find there is not a man too mudi, and that a young gentleman 
now entering into a regiment of the line must make up his mind 
to, in fact, 14 years^ transportation out of 21 years^ senrice, (for ^ 
is the utmost any regiment has had of home-service since the 
last peace,) and all bad climates, except the Mediterranean, the 
Cape, and Canada. 

The additional colonies are Malta, Corfii, and Ionian Islands, 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Mauritius, and Botany Bay, 
which now requires a regiment, and therefore you have no right 
to complain of the anny being too large ; but the number em- 
ployed in the regimental bands are much too great. 

A few years ago they were reduced by an order from the 
Duke of York, but they have increased latterly. At least SOO 
musicians might be discharged from the army, and still leave 
10 for each regiment of cavalry, 12 for infantry, and 18 for the 
guards, which is surely sufficient. These 300 useless men cost 
nearly as much as half a regiment. I estimate them at 300, as, 
between cavalry and infantry, we have 100 bands, and 16 to 17 
mea in each, and this throws the duty un&irly on the other 
soldiers. 

If regiments are not satisfied with 10 and 12 musicians, let 
them add four or five soldiers^ sons as apprentices : they should 
be allowed quarters ; and a trifling sum (which would be so much 
gain to them) might be paid out of the band fiind. 

The Prussians in the old kmg^s time had never more than 
ten in a band of regiments of 1500 men — and excellent bands 
they were. With the Austrians, I have seen 30 and even 40 
in their bands. 

You will read what I have advised as to pensions. 

I was lately surprised to hear of a tirade by a gentleman, (in 
another place, is, I believe the polite term,) against the enor- 
mous pensions of the Cockbum family ; and as I have not one 
myself, or ever heard of one in my clan, (for by father^s side I 
am Scotch,) I made inquiry, and the result is, I find the only 
relation of mine on the favoured list is a cousin, Mrs« Jane Cock- 
bum, an old lady, who has the enormous life pension of L.184, 
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tut which I, having heard the particulars, say is deserved, 
and never can be taken from her, even if the inquiry I advise 
should take place. 

As to any other Cockburn pensions, all I know of them is by 
the printed list, and they, instead of enormous, appear to be 
« trifles." 

But the causes of the distress has been told you over and 
over by Mr. Cobbett.* It is the payment of the reckoning for 
OUT glorious deeds in support of the Bourbons, and to impose a 
gOTemment on France. If you still have any doubts about 
this, read Lord Grenville^s impudent answer (for so I must 
call it) to Napoleon, who wrote to the king to propose peace. 

He writes, after the usual beginning and some observations. 
**The best pledge would be the restoration of that line of Princes, 
which for so many centuries maintained for the French nation 
its prosperity at home and respect abroad; such an event 
would at once have removed, and will at any time remove, 

* Mr. Gobbett has for many years been the object of the most Tindictire and unjust 
abuse,—- but all from those persons who are interested in supportbg peculation and 
corruption. I know a gentleman who took the Register for many years, and who, 
though he had a pension, always spoke favourably of him ;— but Cobbett having at- 
tacked the pension, which, to say the truth, had not been particularly well earned, 
he changed, and the next time I met him, asked me how I could take his paper, add- 
ing, yery seriously, he is a most mischievous fellow, and ought to be hanged. I have 
taken the Register for many years, and to judge from it, would say, Mr. Cobbett was 
not only one of the clevei-est men in the country, but that I never read an unconstitu- 
tional line in his paper. In his last, (December 11,) he says, « I am for a Government 
of King, Lords, and Commons — ^but let what will come,' I am for the freedom, the 
happiness, and greatness of England — and above all, for the good feeding, and clothing 
of those who raise all the food and clothing." 

A.re these sentiments democratic or disaffected ?— At all events, I fully join in them, 
thinking them those of honesty and benevolenoe^and so for from his wanting to over- 
torn the institutions, or degrade the nobility, he has actually been their supporter : 
but certainly, and very properly, wishing to keep them out of the House of Commons, 
and this never can be attained without the ballot. I recommend it to all persons call- 
ing themselves Christians to read Cobbett*s petition to Parliament, and which is 
printed in the Register of 11th December. I have heard men say why don't they 
bribe Cobbett. My belief is that he could not be bribed, he has so repeatedly de- 
clared that he would never touch the public money — that were he to sell himself, he 
must hide for the remainder of his lifo ; but he could not mean that he or any other 
man who gave up his time and labour to the public, and to the neglect of his own 
■Ifiurs, should not be reasonably paid. It ia absurd to suppose that time and labour will 
be given .for nothing, unless by very optUerU men, — and even amongst such we find 
nfi itutance of it— if we except the troublesome office of justice of the peace. 
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(poor Lord Grenville !) all obstacles in the way of n^otiation 
of peace, and it would confirm France in the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of its ancient territory, and give tranquillity to all other 
nations.*" Was there ever any thing so fooUsh as this letter ! It 
was addressed to Talleyrand, then a French Minister, and now 
French ambasBador to our Court in London. How the old 
Prince Bishop, and indeed all the French, must have laughed at 
our great statesman ! In vulgar phrase, '^ he let the cat out of 
the bag,^ and you see what you are paying for ; but, in truth, it 
was a popular folly. 

Either the Borough-monger system or the remains of English 
liberty must be destroyed. 

The sinecures in the law courts particularly, should be well 
investigated. Proth(matories^ Polls, &c. &c. &c. and the Prero- 
gative Court examined fully as much as the Pension List. 

Though I have discussed the question of Union in my letter 
to Lord Anglesea ; as it continues to agitate Ireland, I shall 
beg leave to make some farther observations on that subject ; 
and on a farther consideration of it, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing remarks to the consideration of the gentry of England 
and Ireland :-^* 

It is my opinion, that it would be wise for Ministers to 4XRia- 
tenance its quiet discussion. Dublin Castle knows how to give 
hints, and were I the adviser, I would say, Give the hint, and 
let every Sheriff in Ireland call his county, to consider it — 
there would not be the slightest danger of the slightest breach 
of the peace. Why not meet the question fairly ? It is either 
a good or a bad measure, and all attempts to stifle puUic opi- 
nion will fail. I would then refer it to Committees of both 
Houses to hear the evidence and report tbi»eon. But I consider 
the following to be correct axioms on the subject :— - 

1st. Things cannot possibly remain as they are : the present 
act must either be repealed, or greatly altered and amended. 

2d. It does not at all follow, that a repeal of the Union 
would occasion a separatbn of the countries ; many have be- 
lieved the contrary. 

3d. If the countries were separated, Ireland could do bet- 
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ter without England^ than England (rich as she is) could do 
without Ireland. 

4th. If England does not entirely alter her system to Ire- 
land, Union or not, she will have to reconquer the country, or 
at least make the attempt. 

I therefore say. Ministers and En^ish absentee landlords, 
consider this well, and the misery, expense, and risk in these 
times of the latter experiment 

Time, it is true, cements, but it also destroys many things. 
Do not rely on time cementing this Union, be<»iuse it has done 
that of England and Scotland. 

The cases are totally different, although I must allow, that^ 
auperficially considering it, any (me readii^ Sir W, Scott's ac- 
count of the Scotch Union, and substitutmg the word Ireland 
for Scotland, would have a good account of Irish feeling respect- 
ing the measure at present. 

Sir Walter says of the Scotch Union, — <^ It was regarded 
with an almost universal feeling of discontent and dishonour. 
The nobles and gentry shared the humiliation, and the trades- 
men and citizens were injured by the general emigration of &- 
milies of rank and condition who went to reside in London, not 
only to attend Parliament, but to watch for opportunities of re- 
ceiving favours ; not to mention the numerous families of conse- 
quence who went to the metropolis for fiishion''s sake. 

*^ This general emigration drained Scotland of the income of 
these non-residents, who expended their fortunes among stran- 
gers to the prejudice of theit own country. The agricultural 
interest was aflfected by the money drawn by absentees from 
their Scottish estates, to meet London expenses. The poorest, 
as well as the richest, felt that he shared in the national dis- 
honour, and there was nothing save lamentation and discon- 
tent to be heard throughout Scotland.^ 

Now is not this the exact picture of Ireland at present ? — 
Yes, you will answer ; but see what time has done. All this 
^scontent has subsided. Scotland is rich now and happy, and 
no one complains of the Union. 

In estimating riches and improvements we are too apt to at-^ 
tribute them to fiilse principles. Nothing in this world is sta- 
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tionary ; and it would be strange indeed if a country did noe 
advance in riches and knowledge in a century — ^unless, indeed, 
such a one as Austria, Turkey, or Algiers — whether there was 
a Union or not. 

But the cases of the two Unions are quite difTerent. First, 
and not unimportant, England and Scotland are one and the 
same island. 

Lord Grey, in the debate on the Irish Union, lamented it, and 
stated the cases of Ireland and Scotland as difTerent. His 
Lordship observed that the difficulty of the Scotch Union was 
between Parliament and Parliament, and not so much (as in Ire- 
land) between people and people.* 

The Scotch parliament had prohibited the importation of 
English goods into Scotland, and established a trading company 
which interfered with the English colonies, and nearly occasion- 
ed a war with Spain. They refused to limit the succession of 
the crown, and even enacted that it should not descend to the same 
person with the crown of England, and therefore there was no 
alternative but union or war. Lord Grey even moved to sus- 
pend all proceedings respecting the measure till the sentiments 
of the Irish people could be ascertained. 

I believe all orders as to proclamations come from England, 
and that the Lord Lieutenant has in reality no more to say to 
them than I have, except to either follow the directions of the 
Home Office, or to resign ; and it is therefore very unfair to 
abuse Lord Anglesea for issuing the late proclamations. 

Lord Grey is now Prime Minister, and his acts as to this do 
not appear to correspond with his former opinions. However, 
he, like all other men, has a right to change, and a man must 

* In tliis his Lordihip is not quite correct. The first actual cause of the Irish 
Union was between Parliament and Parliament. On the first declared illness of George 
III. the English Parliament would only grant a limited regency to the Prince of Wales, 
whereas the Irish granted it to his Royal Highness unlimited. The English claimed 
the absolute right of even naming the Regent ; the Irish, on the contrary, declared that 
the Prince being de jure entitled to the Crown of Ireland, on the demise of his father, 
■ohe was </e/ure entitled to the Regency during his father *s incapacity; and this it 
was that determined the English Ministry to bring about a Union, and annihilate the 
Irish Parliament. The commercial propositions which the Irish Parliament rejected 
also made them think of a Union. 
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be stupid indeed, and even criminal, who would adhere to 9a 
opinioii, which, on reflection, he thinks erroneous, merely be- 
cause many years ago he thought differently. But as to the 
principle broached by many who were most hostile to the Union, 
that once a thing is law it must never be resisted or questioned ; 
that appears to me a great absurdity, particularly when 
it is so well known how such law was procured. Resistance is 
one thing, remonstrance and petition another. If the Irish were 
such fools as to imagine themselves able to dissolve this Union 
by force, they would be most egregiously mistaken. England 
has now an army of twenty thousand regular troops in Ireland: 
She could in one month reinforce it with twenty thousand more 
British soldiers ; and they would be followed by fifteen thou- 
sand Hanoverians (fine soldiers too) as quickly as the transports 
could bring them. Add to this — and a most weighty addition it 
would be— at the vary least, thirty thousand yeomanry from the 
north of Ireland, and a military race, who would support, and 
fight for, England. Why, with this force a General of half the 
Duke of Wellington's ability would conquer Ireland in two 
months. But if it was not sufficient, would not the Holy Al- 
lies kindly make up and lend England fifty thousand or more 
men. 

Resistance at present would be as hopeless and ridiculous as 
it would be for English Ministers to entertain a firm belief — 
from what I have said above — that they could keep Ireland in 
her present discontented state, and in the present state of 
the world, by mere force, another half century. 

England could also prohibit all trade with Ireland : — no doubt 
she would suffer by it for a time ; but what a state would Ire- 
land be reduced to, if England would not receive one barrel of 
com, or one head of any sort of cattle from her ; and was also 
to stop even pro tempore the hundreds of articles of manufac- 
tures sent from England to Ireland, and which the latter could 
not do without. To think therefore of resistance is ridiculous in 
the extreme, and wicked, as it could only lead to the total ruin 
of Ireland. 

Having given this admonition to my countrymen, and really 
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wishing the connexion between both countries to continue, yet 
well knowing the impossibility of it for any length of time, if 
the grievances of Ireland remain unattended to, honesty requires 
me now to show Ministers the other side of the picture. 

I would advise them to read a little book published in Paris, 
but in English. It is a commentary on the life of T. W. 
Tone; and written by Colonel Philip Roache Fermoy, I 
suppose the descendant of some old Milesian of die Irish bri- 
gade. He has however by some means or other got very 
good information as to the country of his ancestors, and he 
shows himself to be an officer of considerable military knowledge. 
Whether he served with Napoleon or not, does not appear ; but 
from his ideas of Guerilla war, I think he must have served 
8ome campaigns in Spain. 

Ministers may learn a good deal from the Milesian Colonel, 
and may find out that what may be next to impossible now, 
may be possible in ten years, or certain in twenty-five ; and they 
£ad better therefore not rely too much on Divide et imperay for, 
though it has hitherto succeeded admirably in Ireland, th^ 
should consider the state of Europe, and what has been called 
the progress of events. That the dissolution of the Belgian 
and Dutch Union has roused the Anti-Unionists of Ireland, 
no man can doubt ; and really in reading the Belgian com- 
plaints, it must be allowed, they are very similar to those of 
the Irish, at least in several matters. 

Whatever steps Ministers may think advisable to take, I do 
hope they will not attempt to get up an exclusively Orange 
Yeomanry ; if they do, they must expect bloodshed and sad 
consequences : all such measures will only widen the breach, 
and, in the end, may bring about that which it is intended to 
prevent. 

I wish the agitation was at an end ; it is ruinous to Ireland ; 
it will even increase absentees ; many will fly through fright ; 
I positively know families who have done so already. Ireland 
wants capital ; what Englishman will send his money into Ire- 
land in its present state ? Ministers ought to look all this in 
the face, as I have recommended them to do as to the debt ; 
and I really see no chance of peace and quiet between the two 
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eountries, unless there is a fair candid consideration of this 
Union question, to meet it on its merits, and hear its demerits, 
and try if a solid and beneficial Union can be brought about ; 
hut recollect, as I have before said, never will Ireland be con- 
tent with one that does not give the Parliament to Dublin once 
in three years. This alone might cure the absentee disorder ; 
but if not, something should be done as to it, difficult as it may 
be* I must confess I think there is very much in Mr. Cobbett^a 
argument. (See his Register, 8th January, on Repeal of the 
Union.) And when I mention the Register, allow me to en« 
treat you \o read his Letter on Tithes, (page 10, in Register 
of 1st January.) 

In conclusion as to Ireland,— - 

There are great complaints about the subletting act It 
may require alteration, but in principle it is the best act that 
ever was passed ; without it, in a few more years, the land 
would be covered with a race of beggars so numerous that 
employment would be impossible. And while an Irishman is 
content with straw to lie on, and potatoes for his diet, how can 
there be any thing but poverty and misery ? I do think the po- 
tato a most unfortunate root ; so long as it is made the sole 
fpod ; but so attached to it are the Irish, that I recollect once 
commanding a regiment which was half Irish and half English; 
we were stationed at Guernsey, a cheap island, at least in those 
days ; in the mess-regulations there were more potatoes than 
usual, because the Irish preferred a large quantity of them, 
and a small portion of meat, while the English preferred the 
meat. It was my custom to please the men as much as possible, 
and I was endeavouring to bring about some new arrangement, 
when an Irish soldier settled it at once. ^^ Your Honour, let the 
meat allowance remain as it is, and we will give the Englishmen 
all our bread, and they will give us all their potatoes, and all 
will be satisfied."" This was accordingly done, and I never 
had another complaint ; and therefore habit and liking is also to 
be considered. X know this as to myself, if I were tp be lock* 
ed up in a room for a month, and told I might choose bread or 
potatoes for my food, and might have which I pleased , but no- 
thing elscj^ lil^e the Irish 9oldier» I would not hesitate a minute ;-«. 
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give me the potato, as the most agreeable to my palate. How- 
ever, this is all matter of fancy ; but, as a root for a population 
to live on, it is bad ; as an aid to their kitchen, it is good. 

A iriend of mine, a very clever man, Mr. Walsh, of Beline, 
vrote a pamphlet, showing the misfortune of potatoes to Ire- 
land ; and, indeed, as be used to say, he could bring arguments 
against them as sole food, that would take him half a day to enu- 
merate ; and he thought, that while we had it as nearly the sole 
food of the working people, there could be nothing but poverty 
in Ireland. Is it not shocking, he used to say, to see human 
brings living like hogs, to enable blacks in the West Indies to 
live like men ; for, while Paddy is living on potatoes, he is 
fattening a pig to be killed and sent to the West Indies. 

I have remarked, that poverty has positively increased in all 
countries with potatoes. The first time I went to France, 
thirty-six years ago, it was difficult to get a dish of potatoes 
for dinner — ^now the peasantry cultivate them ; as yet, however, 
as helps only. But a French postmaster, not long since, ob- 
served to me, that they positively had more poor since the feed- 
ing on potatoes became more general. 
' I recollect being on a visit to a friend in county Durham 
about twenty years ago ; his labourers used to get some bushels 
of potatoes from him as a present, merely in help, or as an oc- 
casional dish of vegetable. I was at my friend'^s house lately, 
and, alas \ I find potatoes is now half their food. 

I fear the English cry for poor-laws in Ireland arises as 
much from interest as humanity ; they think that by them the 
inundation of Irish labourers into England would be stopt ; — 
all a mistake^-^it we had the curse of English poor-laws, the 
same number of labourers that now come over would still 
do so ; and for obvious reasons — the greater part of them are 
young active men, who all have houses and potato-gardens, but 
little or no employment at home, — they live chiefly on potatoes, 
and feed a hog for blacky ; and, as they know they can earn 
good wages in England during the harvest, of course they come 
where there is a demand for them ; and, query, whether these 
Irishmen are not very useful ? Harvest, in fine seasons, comes 
<m very rapidly ; and, in many places, the formers would be 
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short of hands without them : moreover, though they may oc- 
casion a lower rate of harvest wages than there would otherwise 
be, still they prevent the enormous demands which the English 
labourers would make on the farmers, if there was no competition, 
I am afraid many Irish manufacturers are foolishly mad in fa- 
Tour of poor-laws, under the absurd idea of being able to pay 
part wages out of poor-rates, so as to enable them to cope with 
English manufacturers — Vain hope ! They must first get the 
capital ; and never will there be capital extensively employed 
in Ireland, or a tenth of its nominal riches brought forth, while 
our absurd partnership laws exist. In this respect Paddy cer- 
tainly has more brains than John Bull. 

While on the subject of Ireland, I must say the Irish resid- 
ent landlords are the best, and the most unjustly calumniated 
in the world. Observe, in Ireland five acres make nearly eight 
English. The average rent of Ireland is not a pound an acre. 
I do not speak of town-parks for dairies or convenience near great 
cities, or of the remains of the sub-letting system, where no 
doubt very high rents are exacted ; but in most cases L.5 a-year 
is the rent for eight English acres, and full as good land as Eng- 
lish. Now, I ask, Is there any good land let in England much 
under a pound an acre ? and, if so, John Bull pays L«8 where 
Paddy pays L.5. Then the latter seldom has a shorter lease 
than a life or 21 years — the former only seven ; and the Irish 
tenant pays, or rather ought to pay, half a year when one year 
is due, having, as we call it, a back half-year always in his 
hands, though that bad custom makes him an absolute slave to 
his landlord, nearly as much as a West Indian negro. But, in 
truth, he seldom pays the half-year for two months, and often 
three, after the year is due, or, in plain words, he never pays half 
a year till 14 months are due. When they complained of high 
rent, and landlords have said. Well you may surrender ; I will 
take up the farm, and even forgive you the arrear due, if you 
will quietly remove. No, no, no ; Paddy will do no such thing. 
Let us therefore hear no more of bad bargains to tenants, or 
oppressive Irish landlords ; the calamity is in the division of 
the land, and the total want of capital in the tenant. 

In regard to labourers^ wages, they are too low. I have often 
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thought of proposing a rise of wages in my own neighbourhood ; 
three reasons prevented me : — 

1«/, I should have offended mj neighbours, the gentry, and 
I doubt if they would consent. 

2d, The farmers would have been injured ; for they posUively^ 
could not afford it 

Sd, As a mere locality it would be of little or no use. 

We give a shilling a day, all the year round, ten miles from 
Dublin, and cottages and a potato-garden gratis, to ploughmen, 
herds, and handymen, and Is. 6d. in harvest or by task- 

In eonclusion, recollect, gentlemen, that in the year 17^5, 
4*5 years after the Scotch Union, it was very nearly overturned. 

Bead Dean Eing^s Memoirs, and you will be convinced that 
the Pretender failed through his bad and stupid character. His 
partisans found him incorrigible and not worth fighting for ; 
they abandoned him at last in disgust. Had he been a differ- 
ent character he might have succeeded, for he had a strong 
party also in England, and in that case the Scotch Union would 
have been repealed. It is said Lord Mansfield nearly burned 
his fingers. I recollect dining with the Master of Jesus^s Col- 
lege at Cambridge twenty years ago. A gentleman at the table 
mentioned there being many very respectable Catholic families 
still in Cambridgeshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. This brought 
on a conversation on the subject, and the Master, who was then a 
very old man, told us he remembered when there were many, 
not only Catholic but Protestant Jacobites in Cambridgeshire, 
and that in his youth a common toast was, *^ God save the 'King^ 
and down with the Pretender ;^ but who the Pretender is, and 
who the King, God save the mark ! that is quite another thing; 
then added, Come, fill your glass. When this happened the 
Scotch Union was half a century old. The Irish is only thirty 
years ; but think of the difference of times. 

The Scotch Union is exactly a century older than the Irish. 
From 1750, idl excitement about it became less and less every 
year, and new generations forgot the former independence of 
Scotland ; England wisely left them their own laws, and did not 
burthen item with poor-rates, tithes, or a church establishment 
differing ftom their rel^on ; and they have this ftirther advan- 
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tage, there are not many great English Lords who have estates 
in Scotland, and, strictly speaking, they have few or no ab- 
sentees. The majority of the Peers reside most of tlie year on 
their estates, though few, if any, have now houses in Edinburgh. 
It will be wise to consider this subject dispassionately in all its 
bearings; and if we do, my opinion is, that a true Union and an 
afiectionate and brotherly consolidation of England and Ireland 
would be as probable as it is desirable. But should it appear 
that the empire at large has not been benefited by the Union, 
while it has inflicted poverty, misery, and degradation on Ire- 
land, (the certain causes of discontent,) and that its repeal 
would strengthen the tie of connexion, and consolidate the al- 
liance with England by the bonds of mutual interest and good- 
will, then indeed it should be repealed at once. 

The Union was to have done wonders, emancipation the same, 
but neither seem to have done much good. Ireland remains 
poor, degraded, and in bitter discontent. The poor receive no 
benefit, nor do the Protestants receive any injury, by the return 
of a few Catholics to Parliament. I agree with Doctor Doyle, 
and I always said there were many other things to be done for 
Ireland, if Ministers wished to have peace, quiet, and strength : ■ 

Concordia res panra creMunt, 
Discordia maxima dilabuntur. 

I must make some further remarks, which, though perhaps 
desultory, will be found not uninteresting. A friend of mine 
lately said to me, ^^ I cannot find out your political principles.**^ 
I think these letters will show them, if worth knowing ; and 
I will add what I told him, lest any of my readers might at- 
tribute sentiments to me which I entirely disclaim. 

I prefer the true English Constitution, if we had the reforms 
I have pointed out, to any other I ever read or heard of. If I 
cannot have it, give me the despotism of such a man as Fre^ 
derick the Great or Napoleon ; but if called on to choose be* 
tween a positive republic and an aristociratic government form^ 
ed successively by one oligarchy intriguing against another, 
but always acting selfishly, and hostile to liberty, my answer would 
be. If I can help it, I will not. live under ^ther ; if ob%Q4 ^^ 
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choose, I think I would toss up for it : the latter might be the 
worst, but it would be more likely to be overturned, particularly 
in this age of the ^* schoolmaster ;^ and yet I question if it would 
Dot be better than a government exclusively of lawyers, or of 
parsons. 

In our country of contradiction, I have lately witnessed the 
most lively and painful anxiety for the fate of Polignac and his 
associates. How frightened we were during the trial lest their 
heads should have gone ; men and women of the higher orders 
as anxious as if it was their sons or brothers who were on 
trial; forgetting all the treason they committed, and all 
the blood and lives lost by their iniquity. Oh ! the poor 
French Ministers ! surely the nation will not tarnish the revolu- 
tion by blood, thinking nothing of that shed by these trai- 
tors ; but ready enough to cut down reformers and radicals at 
home ; no, no mercy for such vagabonds as would improve our 
enviable institutions, or who make the slightest complaint 
against (as they have been so properly called) the sons and 
daughters of corruption. 

K< A pretty thing this for honest men to witness, in addition to 
all the hypocrisy of the age ! 

England, called a land of decorum, has too much canting as 
to it and religion. Our excessively orthodox believers should 
at least show an example of a strict and full adherence to deco- 
rum. Do they do so ? To true religion there must be some- 
thing very revolting in Jail outward cant and pretence to piety 
in minute matters, often attended by pretended devotion, but 
very different comportment ; like Louis XIV. surrounded by 
mistresses, listening with devotion to the sermons of Bourdaloue 
aiid Massillon, and fasting according to law, which, no doubt, 
was an edifying example of piety. The picture of his court and 
time are thus described : ^^ Ici Louis, le modele des rois, vivait 
avec la femme Montespan, avec la fiUe La Yaliere, avec toutes 
les femmes et filles que son bon plaisir fut d'*6ter a leurs maris, 
ou k leurs parents. Cetait le temps ahrs des mceurs et de la 
religion ; et il communiait tous les jours. Par cette porte en- 
trait sa inaitresse le soir, et le matin son confesseur ;^— and this 
is called *^ religion du bon temps.^ 

Query — " Are our saints at all in this line ?'^ 
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To continue the confession of my faith as to our constitution : 
I disagree in the modern opinion of Ministers, viz. That a 
King can do no wrong, or any act without the consent of a re- 
sponsible minister. 

Where will our humbugs end ? 

As to the doing wrong, it has been repeatedly said in Parlia- 
ment that Kings might do wrong, and might be punished for 
so doing ; and of the truth of this, we have abundant proof in 
our own history. To go no further down than Henry VI., 
though his reign was long, he was often at war with his Barons, 
and was imprisoned by them : and we have Charles, and we 
have James as late examples ; and even in despotic countries 
the examples of this are very numerous. 

In France, three in our own time, — Louis XVI., Napoleon, 
Charles X. ; but indeed poor Louis was murdered^ he did not 
deserve it ; — ^he suffered for the misconduct of his predecessors 
and his Ministers. Suppose, for example, though most unlike- 
ly, that our own King were to kill a man in a passion, or to do 
any bad act, or endeavour to play some coup cf etat like Charles 
X. ; could any one say ^^ It was not wrong.**^ All this is slavish 
stuff, and such as a Sovereign like ours would think so. 

As to our £ing not being able to do any act without the con- 
sent of a responsible Minister,* it is equally false ; we know too 
well what Ministerial responsibility means, — a bill of ii^oem- 
NiTY which has too frequently settled the responsibility ; but as 
to the constitutional power of the King, I say he has much, and 
that he has an undoubted right to exercise it whether his Mini- 
sters like it or not ; and I wish he would do so when for our 
benefit. No doubt they might resign ; but the King can turn 
them out, and do many other acts of sovereignty also, whether 
his Ministers like it or not. I take the responsibility of mini- 
sters to mean this. — viz. 

A very great number of papers require the royal signature ; 
they are so numerous that it would be impossible for the King 
to read the half of them ; but they should be examined and read 
by the Minister from whose department they come ; and he 

^ It is in feet making the Minister King, and the King a Puppet 
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countersigns, and becomes responsible that no trick is played on 
the King, but that the papers are honestly what they are said 
to be. All these Ministerial shifts and attempts have no other 
object than to try and get power into their own hands, and en- 
croach on the constitutional prerogatives of the crown and the 
rights of the people : and as I have before remarked, there is al- 
ways a check on the crown in England, through the political safety 
valves, — Supply, and Mutiny Bill : but a King who would re- 
sist this modern doctrine, and show that his only wishes were to 
do good, would soon be backed by the people, and my own 
opinion has long been that it would be the King^s interest to be 
the most decided radical in England. 

It was expected that his Majesty intended to visit Scotland 
next year ; it is now reported that he will not ; and I heard a 
gentleman say a few days ago, that he would not be allowed. 
This I confess roused me, and I certainly answered, ^^ I wish 
I was by his side and that he would take my advice C^ but the 
great expense I found was the objection. 

The Sovereign should have the most liberal establishment 
and allowance, but should then pay all his expenses out of it ; 
and I see no reason why he is to be cheated and robbed any 
more than one of his subjects. I was told that the late Eing^s 
visit to Scotland was very costly, and that at some Hotel taken 
for his servants, L.500O was the charge for nine days. Here 
indeed (if this is true J we should have had responsibility, — 
and the Comptroller of the Household, or proper officer should 
answer for this. 

I stopped at an Hotel at Cologne (the year the King went 
to Hanover), where his Majesty and suite had slept. The 
German Host told me that his Majesty and the gentlemen with 
him gave no trouble ; but he complained most terribly of the 
insolence and extravagance of his English servants : and so far 
was this carried, thatafeUow, who was directing and overlooking 
the oiling of the wheels of the Eing^s carriage, called for a bottle 
of the best Johannisberg hock, while at this occupation. The 
German, very angry, went and told the Director^ or Paymaster, 
as he called him, and got for answer, haughtily^ ^^ Sir, the King 
of England's s^rvai^ts are to get whatever they choose ^ order. 
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Another hotel-keeper on the continent, a very honest man that 
t have known several years, made same complamts, and gave 
a pretty account of the conduct of these saucy servants. In 
this way, no doubt, Royal journeys must be expensive, and 
certainly ought not to be charged to the country. 

Four carriages and sixteen horses would post his Majesty and 
personal suite from London to Edinburgh for L.500. The 
officers of the Court, who might be required to attend, are well 
paid, and might very well join his Majesty at Edinburgh at 
their own expense, as poor officers do their regiments in the 
castle of modem Athens ; and the lower servants might come 
by the steamer from London to Leith ; and possibly his Majesty 
himself, being a sailor, would take the voyage in one of his 
steamers. 

It has been judiciously observed, ^^ That in the constitutional 
monarchy of England, the part that can be played by the mon- 
arch is of a peculiar description. If his desire be to do good, 
he finds the greatest caution, labour, and talent required to put 
his good intentions into practice ; if, on the contrary, his wishes 
be evil, nothing is more easy than the fulfilment of them to 
a certain extent ; but if his wishes are the former, and to re- 
medy abuses that have powerful supporters, and to see justice 
brought within the reach of, and dealt equally to all, the aris- 
tocracy would wage war with him, and perhaps drive him into 
the hands of the people." — Wesminster Review, 

I lately heard it asserted that numbers have lost 20 per cent 
of their incomes by the peace ; that they gained, say the in- 
come tax of L.IO, but now lost L.30, having only lost ten be- 
fore. To explain which a gentleman said to me. Suppose a 
man to have made in trade, or any other honest way, some 
twenty years ago, a sum of L.20,000. At 5 per cent, which 
he could then get, his income was L.IOOO a-year ; he paid in- 
come tax, which reduced it to L.900 ; then come peace and 
repeal of the income tax, but he can only get 3^ per cent, for 
his capital, i. e. L.7OO a-year, and therefore he and all such 
capitalists are losers by the peace (no articles having yet ma« 
terially fallen), a fifth of their income, or 20 per cent. 

This may be very true, but is the nation to be ground down 
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to the earth to enable capitalists to get high interest ? Certain- 
ly not. Alter the laws, put an end to insolvent and bankrupt 
humbugs, and stupid partnership laws, and then there will 
be opportunity enough to invest capital with safety. The 
foundation, however, of these capitals has been paper . money, 
and that is fictitious ; and one of the greatest mischiefs of the 
paper currency has been the creation of this fictitious capital 
under all its workings and necromancy. Many who have thus 
made fortunes now complain, Und cannot or will not understand 
why these mock capitals are not to go on for ever increasing 
the incomes of such persons, whom the French call parventies^ 
and reducing the rest of the nation to starvation. See the 
progress. In 177^9 wheat 45s. a quarter, the poor rates 1^ mil- 
lions, and the average of the last fourteen years of peace with 
paper and capital was 6^ millions ; this is answer enough, and 
I really believe the best thing these paper capitalists can do 
is for all under fifty years old to convert it into as much gold as 
they can, and go off to the United States. I mean those who 
have no other property. 

The worst of all is the immorality occasioned by this de- 
plorable system. 

People often ask me if Ireland is quiet? I answer, ex- 
cept a little Union agitation, perfectly ; and that even in 1798, 
we had not one quarter the burnings which England has had 
in the last six months ; and our calendars, considering the great 
poverty, are very small ; nine of the murders out of ten in Ire- 
land, arise from revenge and not to rob ; but we have a great 
deal of low pilfering and stealing. 

Hombert, the French General who landed in Ireland in 1798, 
observed that their stealing from the rich ^as not surprising ; 
but that they also stole from their allies the French ; and, most 
extraordinary, from one another, though in the extreme of misery. 
The system in Ireland accounts for this. 

England now begins to taste of it. Several English gentle- 
men have latterly assured me that the common or working peo- 
ple are totally altered, and that they steal whatever they can 
lay their hands on — melancholy to think of in this country, once 
famous for the honour and probity of almost all ranks. 
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To go a little higher :— a lady of my acquaintance in England 
lately showed me a piece of work done for her by a most respec- 
table man. She knew I was a judge, and wanted ray opinion. 
She had paid nearly L.12 for it ; and I positively declare, and I 
could calculate it to a shilling, that the respectable man would 
have had a fair profit on it at L.5, and I am certain no mea- 
surer in England or Ireland would have allowed more. 

A person here in Edinburgh wanted to have a small job done, 
and was asked L.30 ; but by inquiry and some Scotch prudence, 
got it done for L.20, and admirably done, as indeed all work is 
here-^so that, if the inhabitants are charged high, at all events, 
they get the best of work — ^not as in Ireland, the highest price, 
and the worst work, and in general bad or inferior materials in- 
to the bargain. 

I have thus, Gentlemen, gone through a long list of griev- 
ances, and nothing in law matters requires your attention more 
' than the arbitrary discretion which is left to judges, as to the 
punishment in cases of libel. As the law stands, a tyrannical 
Attorney-General, a heated bench, and a mistaken or a stupid 
jury might do much injustice. The remedy is to separate the 
several classes of libel to indict for. 
No. 1. A simple libel, 
2. An aggravated one, 
3. A scandalous one ; 
or, if the indictment was for No. 2 or No. 3, the jury to find, if 
they chose, guilty No. 1 ; as a man indicted of murder may be 
found guilty of manslaughter ; and to have the punishment for 
each fixed, as that of robbery and other felonies are, and never 
« to leave the punishment to a judge's discretion or will. It is 
quite absurd to talk of liberty of the press until the above is 
made law. 

All public men, paid by the country, should be liable to have 
their public acts commented on, to a certain point ; and for any 
personal libel affecting their private character, they should be 
left to their action like other men. 

I am of opinion, however,, that for all exertions to obtain re« 
forms, we must depend on the young men and the rising gene- 
ration ; few ^of the old will assist — they are buoyed up with the 
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hope that all will go on quietly for their time, and most of them 
have been bred in the school of corruption. But the young 
should not relax. 

It is said that towards the close of the battle of Waterloo, 
the Duke joined the Guards, and ordered them to lie down, to 
avoid as much as possible the showers of balls. He watched 
himself for his opportunity, and when he saw it, his order was 
*^ Up, Guards, and at them again.*^ Apropos^ I think this ought 
to be the motto on his Grace'*s arms instead of the scrap of 
Latin, and it should be your motto ; that is to use all legal 
means by petition and honest voting, and at ^em and at ^em 
again and again until you succeed. 

As I have said so much on the side of free Gt>vernment ; in 
order to be fair, I will give Sovereigns and Ministers a receipt 
for despotism : — 

lat^ Cheap government and light taxation. 

2d, Cheap and expeditious law. 

3d, No interference with religion. 

4^A, Equitable distribution of all employments and offices, 
considering merit and fair division — no monopolies. 

5tk^ Plenty of bread, beer, bacon, and clothing to the work- 
ing people. 

With these, they need not fear agitators, reformers, or radi- 
cals ; and also by observing only a little moderation, may pocket 
a good sum of the public money. Call county meetings 
farces ; revolutions, misfortunes ; and laugh at the hocus po- 
cus by which (after all) the two-legged animal may be easily 
governed, and might possibly defy the ^^ schoolmaster'" into the 
bargain for another century. 

I shall conclude with an extract from the correspondence of 
that able man Jefferson, President of the United States, v<d. 
iv.p.387. 

^^ The light which has been shed on mankind by the art of 
printing, has eminently changed the condition of the world. As 
yet it has only dawned on the middle classes in Europe. The 
kings and the rabble have not yet received its rays, but it 
spreads rapidly, and can no more recede than the sun return on 
its course. A first, second, third, or fourth attempt to recover 
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right may fail ; but as a younger and more instructed race 
comes on, a fourth, a fifth, or some subsequent one of the ever- 
renewed attempts must succeed. 

^^ In France the first effort was defeated by Robespierre, the 
second by Buonaparte, and the third by Louis XVIII. and 
the Holy Allies. Another is yet toeome;* all Europe has 
caught the spirit, and all will obtain representative Govern- 
ments." 

Sincerely wishing it^ 
I am, 

Gentlemen, . 

Vour most obedient Servant, 

G. C. 



* Here we had prophecy; and we haye witnessed its fulfilment in part, and »■ 
suredlv win aee the remainder. 

I beg to add, having foigot it in Letter Bifth, that the Unclaimed Diyidends might 
also be applied in discharge of the debt, liable to be repaid if claimed hereafter. 
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